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The engraving on this page represents 
a machine recently designed and con 
structed by the Lincoln Iron Works of 
Rutland, Vt., for planing marble, blue- 
stone, sandstone, &c., for building pur- 
poses. The machine was designed for the 
Government work at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. It is intended to perform a large part 
of the cutting usually done by hand, and 
to do the work ia a much shorter time 
and at considerably less expense. As will 
be noticed, itis made with two complete 
sets of posts, cross heads and other at 
tendant parts. These are placed as near 
together as possible and allow the oper- 
ator room between them. This feature 
makes the machine almost a coutinuous 
cutter, and two sets of tools enable the oper- 
ator to reverse the platen before either set 
reaches the end of the stone, thus prevent 
ing chipping off the corners, which would 
occur should the tool pass over the edge at 
either end. No trouble has been found in 
planing both plane surfaces and moldings, 
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All other screws are of steel and all 
sliding parts are accurately fitted, and. 
where necessary, are provided with gibs 
for taking up the wear. 


—— 


A New Feature in Elevating and 
Conveying Machinery. 





To the various manufacturing interests 
of this country, this subject has ot! late 
years been one of vital importance. The 
excessive cost of operating as compared 


with advantages over former methods has | 


always been a great objection in the mat- 
ter of economical coal handling by the 
railroad corporations; in rapid and inex- 
pensive appliances for the handling of the 
different ores by the miming interests; 
w:th pulp manufacturers, in carrying their 
pulp wood from water or cars to piling 
ground and chippers, and in elevating of 
chips and conveying same to their screens 
and hoppers; with the lumber and saw- 
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The Lincoln Stone-Planing Machine. | With a square thread of 14 inches pitch. | can be operated. In the transmission of 


power, the transmitting clamps, being 
spaced upon the cable at intervals to cor- 
respond with the gaps in the wheels, give 
a positive motion. The company have 
several of these power transmissions oper- 
ating with satisfaction. 

For the elevating of hard, soft and 
pebble phosphate rock, burnt cement, 
ores, broken stone, lump sulphur, pyrites 
and other coarse material, their double- 
strand centrally hung bucket elevator, 
Fig. 1, is specially adapted. The pebble 
phosphate rock as it comes from the mines 
in cars to be washed or freed from the 
clay and sand, the contents of the car be- 
ing flushed from it into the pit or hopper 
at the foot of elevator, is there received by 
the buckets and elevated to the washer 
above. The flow of water used in freeing 
the car from its contents separates or 
loosens the clay, sand, &c., with which 
the rock is mixed, and this material being 
agitated by the buckets in elevating, is 
more rapidly and thoroughly cleansed on 
entering the washer, and consequently 


mill industries, the hauling of their logs | more carloads per day can be washed, and 
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as the two sets of tools can be so adjusted 
as to conform to the same molding, one 
set being a reverse of the other. The ma- 
chine is driven by a screw and bevel gear- 
ing, asin the single head plaver built by 
the same company; but iostead of friction 
wheels two belts are used, an open and a 
crossed. These shift alternately from 
loose pulleys on to the fast or driving pul- 
ley, which is in the middle, and, as the 
machine cuts in both directions. both belts 
will run from the same size pulley on the 
driving shaft. 

For planing marble or bluestone no tool 
stock is placed on the posts, but two on 
each cross head; these are made to swivel 
so they can be set at an angle, and either 
tool stock can be traversed across the ma- 
chine from either side. 

The cross heads are both provided with 
power raising gear, but can be raised by 
hand if necessary. 

The machine will plane 6 feet and 6 
inches wide between the posts, 3 feet high 
and 12 feet long, and the platen is driven in 
both directions at a speed of 25 feet per 
minute. The platen runs in ways when 
under the tools, but over friction wheels 
after passing the tools; it is 144 inches 
long, 66 inches wide and 2} inches thick, 
and weighs in the rough about 10,000 
pounds. 

The main screw is 5 inches diameter and 
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from the water, and conveying the refuse 
to burners or dumping place; with the 
Florida phosphate miners, in the handling 
of their hard, soft and pebble phosphates; 
and with tanners for long distance convey- 
ing of bark, ground and spent tan, and 
the numerous other industries in which 
this class of machinery takes an important 
ete It is stated that this objection is 
eing overcome by the new system of steel 
cable machinery now beiog extensively 
ittroduced by the Steel Cable Engineer- 
ing Company of Boston, Mass., with 
marked success. Of the many advantages 
claimed for this system over former 
methods, may be mentioned the decreased 
amount of power required for opera’ing, 
the longer distance material can be con- 
veyed, aod distribution over a larger area, 
conveyors being capable of arrangement at 
an incline or any angle ordinarily required ; 
greater simplicity aud strength and less 
liability to excessive wear. With this 
system power can be applied at either re- 
ceiving or discharging end, without in any 
manner affecting the operation of the con 
veyor. The sprocket cable wheels are so 
designed that they can be reversed when 
the parts coming in contact with the steel 
cable have become worn, thus giving an 
entirely new wearing surface. The wear- 
ing surface being chilled adds consider- 
ably to the length of time these wheels 
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STONE-PLANING 


MACHINE. 


with better results in the condition of the 
rock for drying, than can be effected with 
other methods. This form of elevator is 
more serviceable in elevating broken stone 
and ores from the crusher, as it has fewer 
wearing parts exposed to th: action of the 
dust and cutting particles formed by 
crushing the material, and, at the same 
time, allows the screen countershaft at 
top to be driven from the elevator head 
shaft. In cases where power is applied at 
the foot of the elevator from the crusher 
driving shaft, the steel cables not only do 
their work in elevating the material, but 
carry the power with them to the elevator 
head shaft. 

In connection witb crushing appliances 
where other form of bucket elevators have 
prove i ineffectual, the single-strand steel 
cable elevator, Fig. 2, is found to be 
durable and effective, workiog satisfac- 
torily with either malleable iron or steel 
buckets. An important factor in many 
instances is that this elevator works per- 
fectly driven from the boot or foot, as the 
cable has no tendency to btckle or gather 
at the foot wheel, as is the case with chain, 
all undue strain upon the boot being 
avoided. Various diameters of cable may 
be used, according to the distance between 
centers, nature of material to be elevated, 
or other requirements. Where used in 
elevating chips to the screens above from 
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the chippers it is very easily operated, iron and steel plants are sffecting and in-| noiselessly and easily, and made such a 
being light and strong, and the long | fluenc'ng other trades, it may be mentioned | wonderful saving in labor, that nearly all 
slivers do not adhere to it or wedge at the | that some weeks ago a Ridgway crane was/| the leading packers in that city have de- 
head wheel. As there are no joints to! put in one of the vegetable and oyster] cided to adopt these craves, and they will 
be put in during the present year. 
™ i 
A triple launch took place at the yard of 
the American S:ceel Barge Comp»ny, in 
Superior, 25h ult. There were two 
steamers anda tug for the Sault Ste. Marie 
| Railway Ccmpany, the firmer duplicates 
a hy yh i al of each other, 320 feet long and register- 
/ : ing 1572 tons, This addition to the 
a » i whaleback fleet on the great lakes brings 
j Qe the total carrying capacity of this class of 
an i ‘ ae vessels now in service on fresh water to 
\\ . something over 50,000 tons, being 12 tow 
i) barges and 8 steamers. 


All the east. bound roads have been cited 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
appear in the United States District At- 


Fig. 1.—Doub'e-Strand Steel Cable Fig. 2.—Single Strand Steel Cable Elevator. 


hold the cutting material in ground 
cement, phosphate rock, sand or coke, it 
outwears other forms of elevator, which | 
require a double strand and consequent | 
addi.ional complication of macbinery in | 
order to accomplish the same work. 
The angle conveyor, Fig. 3, shown in| 
connection with the patented cust-iron 
tube, can be used in the wooden Y-shap d 
trough with iron linings, as well for spent | 
tan, chips, avthracite and bituminous coal, 
ground phosphate rock and cement, re- 
placing the screw conveyor found difficult 
to operate owing to its many nec-ssary 
bearings and limited capacity correspond 
ing with the power absorbed. The steel 
cable can be used in the Caldwell conveyor 
lining, taking the place of the screw, and 
power cxn be applied at either discharging 
or receiving end. The cast-iron tube pre 
vents the conveying attachments from rid- 
ing over its load, ani by inverting a sec 
tion the material can be deposited at avy 
point throuvh the opening thus formed. 
The tube being made flaring at top pre- 
vents overflow when the conveyor is not 
uniformly fed, and in a series of continu- 
ous conveyors lessens the tendency to set- 
ting back of the material. Whenthe con 
veyor is inclined, the cast-iron tube being 
made in sections is the more easily re- Fig. 3.— Angle Conveyor. 
moved or replaced, and is msde corres- 
pondingly heavy where wear is most likely A NEW FEATURE IN ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
to occur. 
canning establishments in Baltimore for | torney’s office at Chicago on July 13, where 
As an indication of how the rapid ap-| hoisting the crates of vegetables in and |an inguiry into rate cutting will begin. 
pliances for handling heavy weights|out the boiling kettles. This crane did |The weak lines have been getting the bulk 
quickly and economically used in modern | this heretofore unpleasant work so quickly, | of the traffic for 60 days. 
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Turret Lathe. 





In getting up this lathe (which is built 
by the Windsor Machine Company of 
Windsor, Vt., and for which patents have 
been applied), the designer, H. H. Mer- 
cer, has endeavored to produce a tool that 
shall be easy and quick to operate, and at 
the same time po-sess sufficient strength 
to resist the severest strain. To accom- 
plish this end something of a departure has 
been made from the general manner of 
construc'ing turret machinery. The bed 
and legs, however, are of the usual style, 
a cabinet leg being provided if desired, 
but the spindie head and turret mechan- 
ism are built on a new plan possessing 
many points of claimed superiority over 
the usual mode of construction. 

Attention is first called to the new back 


geared friction head. By an examination 
of the cut it will be seen that there is no 
space between the pulley and the face 
gear as is generally the case in friction 
or cluich back geared heads, and only the 
usual space between the gear and that 
part of the head casting supporting the 
larger bearing. Quite a little space is 
thereby gained and this is added to the 
spindle belt width so that on the larger 
machine a 44-inch belt is used. The cone 
is proportionately large in diameter and 
within this cone is the friction, a positive 
grip, yet producing uo shock when thrown 
in or out even if the machine is running 
at a high rate of speed. Two wide fric- 
tion rings are supported on a thick disk 
baving a large nut splined to the spindle 
These rings are expanded by two toggle 
joints receiving their motion from wedges 
operated by the curved lever seen at the 
front of the machine. The spindle cone 
as well as the face gear runs free on the 
spindle, each having a friction surface for 
engagement with the expanding rings. 
That part of the gear engaged by the slow 
running ring extends under the large lift 
of the cone, thus getting a wider friction 
surface and at the same time a longer 
bearing on the spindle. The leverage is 
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force is required to engage or disengage | 
the frictions. The two toggle joints are 
placed at opposite sides of the spindle, 
thereby balancing the whole revolving | 
mechanism of the spindle. Means easy of | 
access are provided for taking up the wear 
of the frictions, but this 1s small since the | 
friction rings are wide and of large diam- 
eter and so made that each part can be 
readily oiled. Atthe left of the head is 
shown gearing for giving motion to the 
feed rod seen at the front of the machine, 
and also for operating the chaser which is 
for cutting either inside or outside threads 
and at any angle parties may desire. 

The turret and the parts supporting it 
are designed to withstand severe usage. 
The base is heavy and has a long bearing 
on the ways of the bed which are broad 


{sO great vithin the cone that but little , of the operator. 


3 
For facing up work a 
cross-feed motion is provided having a 
| long run and operated by the hand wheel 
shown within the star wheel at the front of 
the machine. The holes in the turret are 
steel bu-hed and are, as wellas the spiadie 
hoie, bored any desired s ze. Taper gibs 
are provided for taking up wear and keep- 
ing the tool in perfect aligament. The 
wearing surfaces are scraped to a bearing 
and all parts subject to severe weur are 
hardened and gruund. Automatic stops 
are provided so that duplicate work ean be 
turned out with accuracy and rapidity. 

It will readily be seen that by having 
two feeds entirely independent of each 
other, certain kinds of work, requiring a 
straight and also ataper cut to be taken on 
the same piece, can be done on this tool 
by power or hand feed, and without in any 
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and planed at an angle of 45°. To this 
base is fastened a feed apron, and within 
this apron and driven by a worm running 
in oil is the gearing giving a backward and 
forward feed motion to the turret, so that 
a cut can be taken by power feed in either 
direction, to or from the chuck holding 
the work. This feed is for taper work, 
the turret swiveling to any desired angle 
and being firmly locked 1n that position by 
the lever seen at the right and under the 
slider. Straight cuts can also be taken by 
means of this feed, but a separate feed is 
provided, more particularly for straight 
work such as chucking and other heavy 
cuts. ‘A screw is also provided in the tail 
end of the turret slide and for certain 
kinds of work this will be found useful, 
but for most purposes where a hand feed 
is wanted the star wheel will be found the 
quickest to operate. For a powerful 
straight feed along the ways of the ma- 
chine the entire turret mechanism is fed 
by means of a screw within the bed and 
directly under the tool where comes the 
greatest strain when the machine is work- 
ing. This feed can also be operated by 
hand if necessary, and when so worked or 
driven by power it drives the whole turret 
mechanism in either direction at the will 








way resetting the machine. This tool is 
made in three sizes, 16, 184 and 21 inch 
swing respectively. Some of the most im- 
portant dimensions of the largest machine 
are: The bed is 74 feet in length, and on 
this the entire turret mechanism has a run 
trom the chuck to the tail end of the bed. 
The turret slide has a feed of 12 inehes 
ard work 9 inches in diameter can be 
squared up. A 44-inch belt is used, the 
largest lift of the cone being 14 inches 
diameter. The general agents for this ma- 
chine are the Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany of New York. 
A 
The American ocean grey shounds for the 
International Navigation Company, to run 
as consorts with the City of Paris, will 
soon be ordered, the models and designs 
of machinery having been substantially 
agreed upon. 


The Yarmouth ship Fred. B. Taylor 
was cut in two as by a knife by the Ger- 
man steamer Trave. The incident shows 
that a vessel steaming at high speed 
through a fog stands less risk of damage 
to herself, in case of collision, than she 
would incur in going at a grealy reduced 
speed, 





FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from page 1271, June 
Fire-Proof Floor, Ceiling 
Partition Walls. 
Fig. 11 shows a floor and ceiling con- 
struction suitable for all classes of bu'‘ld- 
ings, from those requiring only efficient 


50.) 


and 
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protection against fire to those not only 
requiring protection, but great strength of 
floor construction. A load of from 70 to 
140 pounds per square foot, with a factor 
of safety of 6, can be carried in spans of 
6 feet between center of beams. The 
weight of the rods, wire lathing and con- 
crete forming the floor will be from 23 to 
33 pounds per square foot, or from 33 to 
43 pounds per square foot represents the 


Fig. 11.—Floor and Ceiling Construction. 
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whole of the fixed load with the exception 
of the wood floor and partitions carried 
by the beams. The basis of this floor 
construction is a series of rods hooked 
over the flanges of the beams, or attached 
to them by clips designed for that purpose. 
The rods are placed 12 inches apart (or 
more or less as the case may require), and 
over them are spread sheets of wire lath- 
ing, running parallel with them and over 
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Fig. 12.—Concrete Arch Construction. 


Fig. 13.—Section through a b of Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 14.—I-Beams Protected by Skewbacks. 


Section of concrete arch through lines a-d. 


Tile. Arch of terra cotta, burnt clay or cement. See also Plate 9 
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Fig. 15.—Section of Fig. 14 
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the top of the beams. The concrete is then| are from ,', to ,’; inch in diameter, with|should be greater than the estimated 
spread on from above to a depth of 2 to 3| tensile strength of from 5000 to 8000| crushing strength of the concrete at center 
inches. No centering will be required, as| pounds each, and the combined tensile| of arch, for, if the former fails, the whole 
the cross meshes of the lathing will be so} strength of the lateral wires in the lathing| will fall, but if the concrete crushes the 
close together that only enough concrete} would add from 30 to 60 per cent. to this! leverage on the rods and wire will be to a 
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Figs. 16, 17, 18.—Wire Partition Bricks. 
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Figs. 19 to 24.—Suspended Floor and Ceiling. 
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will go through to firmly anchor the wire. | strength. For wider spans than above | great extent removed, and they would be 

After the concree is set the under side] and for same floor loads it is only necessary | capable of holding an increased load; so 

may, if required, be smoothed off and the | to increase the size of rods, to use larger| tbat, although load enough were put on 

wires and rods entirely embedded by ap-| wires in lathing, and to inc:esse slightly|the floor to crush the concrete, it would 

plying a single coat of cement or plaster. |the thickness of concrete. In all cases, | be held suspended by the rods and lathing 
The rods used in spans of 4} to 6 feet ‘ the tensile strength of the rods and wire! without any injury to the ceiling. 
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Three slabs recently constructed, as{serious risk of dry rot, which would be 
shown in Fig. 11, were tes’ed to find their | apt to take place were the beams closely 
carrying capacity. The I-beams were 6 | imbedded in the plaster. 
feet on center, and the concrete 2 feet wide | 
by 3 inches thick at center, and 2 inches | 
thick over the beams, making an average Figs. 12 and 13 show concrete arch 
of 24 inches of thickness fur the slabs. | construction. These arches are built up 
The concrete, which was 1 of cement to;over formers suspended on the lower 
24 of common sand, was supported by | flanges of the beams, and placed between 
three ,°,-inch rods hooked over the flange | the suspender irons upon which the ribs 
of one beam and attached to the other by | of the concrete arches rest. The cement 
clips, and by a web of wire lathing at-| or concrete is mixed to the proper consist- 
tached to the rods and bent around the} ency, and applied and tamped into piace, 
outer flanges of the beams as an achorage, | filling all the spaces not taken up by the 
the netting answering the double purpose} formers. The ribs and the web may be 
of a centering for the concrete and a bond | made of any thickness of section required. 
for the bottom of the slabs. In five days| As the greatest pressure comes on the lower 
it was begun to weight one of the slahs, |‘corners of the ribs, in proportion to the 
and put on a distributed load of 1750| resisting surface, it would be well to have 
pounds in plates of zinc. This ciused a|the concrete at those points of a greater 
deflection of ,%, inch at center of slab. In| crushing strength than the rest. 

24 hours 350 pounds were added with no An arch of this construction, 18 inches 
further deflection. After standing 24); wide, built up on two 4, x 1} inch iron 
hours 350 pounds additional weight was | suspenders, which were hung over 9-inch 
put on, causing a deflection of ,\, more, or| I-beams, placed 6 feet on centers, the rib 
go. The next day 350 pounds added|of the arch reaching the bottom of the 
weight added ,'; more to the deflection. | beam, and the top of the web reaching 
The tenth day we added 1400 pounds, | the top of the beam, the concrete having a 
making in all 4200 pounds. This weight thickness in section of 2 inches, carried a 
crusbed the concrete and allowed the slab | load of 9000 pounds in zinc plates built up 
to deflect 14 inches at center, at which|in eight piles, each pile having a space 
point the rods and lathing held the mass | between it and the next adjoining, so that 
suspended for 24 hours; 700 pounds were|no pile received any support from the 
then added, ciusing a further deflection | neighboring one, the entire weight resting 
of ,», inch. The addition of 350 pounds, | on the concrete, none of it being on the 
or a total load of 5250 pounds, broke one | [-beams, for 96 hours, and nearly all this 
of the rods at the hook, broke une of the| time the weight was under vibration from 
clips, and straightened the hook of the|the jar of heavy engines. With this 
third rod, drew the lathing from its an-| weight, 9000 pounds, the concrete at the 
cborage and dropped the load. The second | lower left-hand corner showed signs of 
slab gave very nearly the same results as; having reached its limit of crushing 
the first. strength, and when 700 pounds more had 

Slab three was the same as the o‘hers, | been added it failed, crushing the cement 
with the exception of the supporting rods, | to dotted lines at c, Fig. 12. 
which were ,‘, instead of >. It wasex-| The deflection of the arch with 5000 
pected this would carry about twice the| pounds load was } inch, and at this time 
load of the others, not anticipating that | a few fine cracks began to appear along 
the clips would prove the weakest part of |the bottom of the ribs at and pear the 
the construction, and, as was shown, 1n-| center of arch. The cracks opened slightly 
sufficient in strength even for the light |as the load was increased, the worst one 
rods. A load of 1750 pounds was placed | showing about ,;', inch open at the bot- 
on this slab in 17 days after being made, | tom when the load was 9000 pounds, and 
causing it to deflect ,', inch at center. In| the deflection of arch was } inch. A cake 
24 hours the load was increased to 2800|of zinc weighing 43 pounds dropped 
pounds, giving slab a deflection of ,4, | froma hight of 18 inches on the load at 
Twenty-four hours later we increased the| center had no visible effect on the arch. 
load to 4200 pounds, which caused a de- | When the c-ment (at ¢) crushed with load 
flection of }$, after which, on increasing | of 9700 pounds the arch settled at center 
the load to 5250 pounds, the slab settled | till there was a deflection of about 2 inches, 
from % inch to } inch deflection in 30] in wh'ch position it was stopped by block- 
minutes, and 10 minutes later the concrete|ing below. The weight was now re- 
crushed, but was held suspend:d by the | moved, and the concrete, when insp« cted, 
rods till 8350 pounds more were added, |sbowed the ribs very badly cracked in 
breaking all the clips. These tests, and | both directions, and the web somewhat 
others made at various times, with very | cracked, but showing no sign of crushing 
much the same results, go to show that a| at the top where the crushiog stress was 
load is so well distributed over the wires | most severe. Evidently the suspenders 
imbedded in the concrete that from about |and the web of the concrete arch were 
one half to nearly their full tensile strength | capable of supporting considerable more 
can be depended on according to the width | load than was applied. The blocking be- 
of the span. | ing removed from below, a 43 pound plate 

In Fig. 11 is also shown a method for|of zinc was dropped on center of arch 
the protection of the iron beams. They | from a bight of 64 feet 12 times, and 86 
are covered with wire lathing, which is| pounds froma hight of 5 feet once, the 13 
drawn around them and laced together at | blows adding somewhat to the deflection, 
the top of the beams At the bottom of|#nd opening a little more some of the 
the beams is an off et by ribs of tbin steel, | cracks. 
whicb gives the mortar a chance to clinch In this condition a load of 2700 pounds, 
around the wires, and also leaves an air|300 pounds per square foot, was evenly 
space between the mortar anu the beam. | distributed over the arch, and remained 48 


yee s ‘ . . ° 
This gives a very «flicient protection, as| hours, after which a load of 1032 pounds 
mortar clinched through the meshes of | was applied at center of arch, the weight 


Concrete Arch Construction, 





wire lathing will not burn or fall off and | covering a space the width by 8 inches of; 


an air space is left around the beam where | its length. In 48 hours 520 pounds more 
the greatest protection is required. A|were addid to the ssme pile, making it 
very heavy coat of mortar will be held | equal to a distributed Load of 345 pounds 
safely by the wire lathing, for each square foot of surface. The de- 

The system shown in Fig. 11 is also| flection with this load was nearly 4 inches, 
applicable to mill construction. The wood|and the mass was entirely supported by 
beams can be incased in the wire lathing,|the suspenders, the concrete adding 30 
which will be offset from the beams at the} pounds per foot to the weght, but 
sides in a manner similar to the offset at|nothimg to the strength. While cutting 
the bottom. This will leave an air space | away from below to allow the suspenders 
around the beams and avoid the very'more room for deflection as the weight 





should be increased, the jir caused one of 
them to settle before the o her was re- 
hieved, and the mass of concrete and zinc 
plates fell sideways out of the suspenders, 
there being nothing to suppo:t the arch in 
that direction. 

Fig. 14 shows the I-beams protected by 
skewbacks, the suspenders for the floor 
and ceiling passing over the beams and 
skewbacks, the concrete arch resting on 
the suspenders and a tile floor laid on the 
concrete. The ceiling lathing is the same 
as in Fig. 11, and applied in the same 
manner. 

Fig. 15 shows the above in section with 
centering box or former in place in the 
arch at left of cut; it also shows the sus- 
penders in section and a sheet of wire net- 
ting imbedded in the web of the concrete 
arches to strengthen them between the 
ribs. The arch at the right of this figure 
shows how terra cotta, clay or concrete 
bricks may be applied in this construction. 
These bricks can be made as shown in sec- 
tion, or in some modification of this form, 
and they can be made to extend from 
beam to beam in one piece or in several, 
as convenient. In spansof 5 feet to 8 feet 
three, five or more bricks would prefer- 
ably be used, the central one forming the 
key to the arch. Tests of arches con- 
structed on this principle showed great 
strength. 


Wire Partition Bricks. 


Figs. 16, 17 and 18 illustrate the wire 
partition bricks These are made of No. 
20 wire lathing, into which, at intervals 
of 7 or 8 inches, are woven iron rods 
about ;*, inch diameter. The whole is 
then galvanized so that all the joints are 
soldered together, and are then bent into 
the required form. For a 4 inch parti- 
tion they are made 4 x 10 or 12 x 48 inches, 
For a 6-inch or 8 inch partition they are 
6 or 8 x 12 inches x 5 feet long. Almost 
any size or length can be made, but it is 
well to limit the size, at least in length, 
on account of getting sufficient stiffaess 
for the wall. 

The bricks are built up into sections be- 
tween iron studding. Fora 4-inch wall, 
ss to4 x 4 inches is stiff enough, as the 
strength edgewise is all that 1s required. 
The pieces are cut 3 or 4 irches longer 
than the distance between floors, and the 
ends are bent at right angles so as to form 
lugs, by which they are attached to the 
beams either by screws or by clamp bolts. 


Suspended Floor and Celling. 


Figs. 19 and 20 show very fully the 
construction of the suspenJed floor and 
ceiling when the arches are built of a 
series of bricks arranged to fill the 
space between the beams. Fig. 19 is a 
side elevation of an arch so constructed, 
A A are the beams, B B the suspenders, 
C C the cencrete, terra cotta, or clay brick 
of which the arches are constructed, D is 
the wire lathing imbedded in the plaster 
E, which makes the criling. Ribbed 
lathing is preferably used on uccount of its 
leaving an air space between the plaster 
aud the suspenders, and be ause the sus- 
penders can be placed further apart than 
if any other kind of metal lath were used, 
24 inch to 30 inch spaces being sifely car- 
ried by it. Fig. 20 is a section of this 
floor and ceiling at any point between the 
beams. Like letters indicate like pits as 
in Fig. 19. Fig. 21 shows one of the 
bricks in perspective. A groove is made 
in one of its edges to receive the free edge 
of the adjoining brick in the next section 
of arch. The joints should be made in ce- 
ment to stiffen and solidify the top, or 
web, of the arches, the better to enable 
them to carry heavy loads. Fig. 22 is the 
same as above, except that the bricks are 
provided with intermediate air spaces be- 
tween the ceiling and the top of the arches. 
Fig. 23 shows a method of fire proofing 
the beams with the end bricks of the 
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arches. The bricks are molded to fit be- 
tween the flanges of the be»ms and around 
and under the bottom flange. _In laying, 
the end bricks are first set and the key 
brick is pressed into place to complete the 
arch. The beams are further prot: ct«d 
by the ceiling, which is plastered on wire 
lathing. Fig. 24 shows a construction 
where the arches are built up of two 
series of bricks, one resting on the sus- 
penders for the ribs, and another series 
laid on top of these for the web of the 
arch. Projections are shown on the up- 
right bricks, upon which rest intermedi 
ate sheets or slabs of fire prooting ma- 
terial. Hoop iron stays are also shown 
along the top of the rib bricks; these are 
used to give the top of the ribs the cor- 
rect spacing; they also serve, when they 
are bedded in the cement, to unite the 
whole and to strengthen the top bricks 
between the ribs. Instead of using two 
series of bricks, one for the ribs and one 
for the web or top of the arches, as shown 
in Fig. 24, the web may be made by 
placing ribbed lathing over the tops of the 
rib bricks, the ribs of the lathing resting 
on the bricks, and then spreading good 
concrete to a thickness of 14 to 2 inches 
over the whole. This wouid unite the 
whole very firmly together, and the con- 
crete between the ribs would be so bonded 
together by the lathing that it would be 
very difficult to crush it through. A lit- 
tle saving in fluor spice would be made by 
this method, as it would not be necessary 
to go above the top of the beams with the 
top line of the concrete, unless a tile floor 
were required, and then only enough to 
make a bed of cement in which to lay the 
tile. Ifa wood floor was to be laid, the 
sleepers cou'd rest directly on the beams, 
and could be fastened to the part of the 
suspenders passing over the beams, so 
that no bedding would be required; this 
would leave sufficient room under the 
floor boards for all the pipe and wires re- 


quired through the building. 





Results and Claims, 


It is claimed for this method of con- 
struction that the permanent load on the 
iron beams is reduced at least 50 per cent. ; 
the strength of arches is increased over 
50 per cent.; the fire procf material is 
more securely attached to the iron beams, 
and will not fall off from the effect of 
heat or from vibration of the floor; air 
spaces are provided between the fire proof- 
ing and iron work. Anarch reaching from 
top to bottom of 15-inch beams will weigh 
less than 18 per cent. more, the thickness 
of section being the same, than an arch 10 
inches deep, and will not cost over 8 per 
cent. more; the cost of fire proofing will 
be greatly reduced, with a saving in weight 
of about 40 pounds per square foot of 


floor. 
So — 


Work is actively progressing on the 
buildings for N. & G, Taylor Com. 
pany’s new tin plate plaot in Philadelphia. 
The ground was cleared and construction 
of the factory cou menced five weeks ago, 
and it is confidently expected that the 
works will be ready for operation by the 
first week in August, although a few of 
the stacks m»y be put to work by the mid- 
dle of this month. The new factory is 
most conveniently situated en the corner 
of Meadow and Tasker streets, almcst 
within a stone’s throw of the river front, 
with two lines of railroad running past the 
doors. Sidings from these liacs will com 
muoicate witn the interior of the works, 
so that transport of goods and material 
by land or water will be facilitated. 
The property on which the tio-p'ate 
works are being erected comprises half a 
block, with a ground space of 506 x 148 
feet. Brick and iron are to be used exclu 
sively in the construction, the flooring be- 
ing of asphalt, rendering the buildings 
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completely fire proof. It is said that this 
will be one of the largest and most com- 
plete tin-plate plants in the world. 


a 


Mesaba News. 


An adjourned meeting of the Cincinnati 
Ircn Company was held Monday afternoon 
at Duluth and several propositions made the 
lirectors for a lease of the property were 
considered. With the single exception of 
the Biwabic the Cincinnati is the largest 
mine on the new Mesaba rarge, its ore in 
sight on three test-pitted 40-acre tracts 
being estimated at not less than 5,000,000 
tons, with the bottom of the deposit not 
in sight. Three propositions were before 
the meeting; one from M. D. Moore, at 
one time a chief boomer on the Gogebic 
range, who agreed to a 300,000 too mini- 
mum production and would pay a sliding 
royalty based on 50 cents a ton when ore 
was selling at Cleveland at $3.50, and 5 
cents more for every 25-cent advance in 
price; one from 8. L. Seldon of Duluth 
said to be representing the Schlesinger 
interests, who would pay 55 cents a ton 
on all Bessemer ore above 62 5 metallic 
iron and 50 cents on all below, on a mini- 
mum output of 200,000 tous yearly, and a 
third from Barbour & Bates represent- 
ing a syndicate headed by Henry C. Oliver 
of Pittsburgh. This last proposition was 
accepted and Mr. Barbour has already paid 
$5000 to bind the bargain. This proposi- 
tion guarantees a minimum output of 
150,000 tons, with a proviso that the 
lessees shall explore three additional 40- 
acre tracts belonging to the Cincinnati 
property, and if they find ore on them 
shall increase the minimum 30,000 tons. 
They pay a royalty of 55 cents a ton and 
advance $25,000 of this at once. 

Barbour & Bates represent a syndicate 
comprising the Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, interesis in the Pitts- 
burgh & Western Railway, a line of 12 
steam ore carriers on the lakes, docks at 
Fa'rport and some 20 furnaces along the 
Pittsburgh & Western and Baltimore & 
Onio railways. These interests will at 
once organize a company to work the 
mine, and the lessees agree to mine the 
proverty for all it is worth. 

The lease to these parties is believed to 
be an excellent one, though some Cincin- 
nati stockholders thought the minimum 
should be several times larger. There is 
no doubt that the Ciucianati cao mine for 
the 19 years of the lease 500,000 tons a 
year and possibly more, but a forced out- 
pat of any such amouaot would, it was 
thought, have a bad effect on the Mesaba 
range. 

There is now an assured output on the 
range of 700,000 tons a year, begirning 
with 1893 Of this 400,000 will be from 
the Biwabic, 150,000 from the Onio, which 
bas been lately lea-ed by the Hamilton 
Ore Company, and the Cincinnati, Otber 
mines are now uoder neyvttation for lease, 
most of them, however, under much sma. ler 
minimums than these. 

The unusually wet season, the poor 
means of getting into the Mesaba proper- 
ties and the state of the ore market have 


combined to make progress slower on this 
new range than it would otherwise have 
been, but it has been speedy enough. A 
vast amount of work has been done and 
every week not only shows more ore, but 
more of a high grade, Since the finds in 
the Onio pits, where blue hematite as biyh 
in iron as 67 per cent. was struck, the 
same quality of ore bas been struck ia 
other mines, notably in tne dee pest pits in 
Biwabic, Ciaocinnati, Mesabs Mountain 
and others. This gives a greater propor 
tion of Bessemer ores and makes tne out- 
look far brighter for the entire range. 
John T. Jones of the Hamilton Ore 
Company, who are the lessees of the 


Biwabic Mine on the Mesaba range, tells 
your correspondent that the more be sees 
of the Mesaba the more he regards it as 
the future dictator of prices oan Lake 
Superior Bessemer iron ore. ‘‘ The deeper 
we get in the pits,” says Mr. Jones, ‘* the 
better we find the ore, and the more sure 
is the future. Every week adds to the 
prominence of the Mesaba as an ore pro- 
ducing range.” In the Biwabic 150 men 
are now at work, stripping the surface of 
sand, gravel and hard pan from the ore 
body. This surface varies from 2 feet 
in thickness at the northern edge of the 
property, where the ore is bounded by the 
greenstone, to 30 feet at the southerly 
limit of the mine. ‘‘Twenty feet is more 
than the average stripping,” says Mr. 
Jones. Below this surface of earth has 
already been uncovered an average depth 
of 70 feet of ore. In the most northerly 
pits the ore was penetrated at a depth of 
58 feet, but nowhere else has any shaft 
gone to the bottom of the ore body, and 
several are now 85 feet in iron. Some of 
the southerly pits are 115 feet deep, and 
give no signs of an end to the ore. 

‘*T have had nearly 200 assays made,” 
said Mr. Jones, ‘‘ but have not tabulated 
them yet, as I intend to issue a little state- 
nent shortly. I can tell you this, how- 
ever, There is a body of ore averaging 60 
feet thick, which will average 66.50 in 
iron and below 0.020 phosphorus. The 
average of the entire ore body, so far as 
we have uncovered it, is about 64 iron and 
0.040 phosphorus. This puts the entire 
Riwabic in the Bessemer hmit. One re- 
markable fact in connection with the 
operations of the Biwavic, a fact common 
to many other of the Mesaba mines, is that 
in not one of the test pits or shafts so far 
sunk, ranging from 60 to 115 feet deep, 
has a pound of powder been used. Pick 
and shovel have done the whole work. 

Oa the Biwabic open or surface min- 
ing will be employed exclusively. There 
will be no underground shafts or drifts, at 
least not fora longtime. This is inter- 
esting as probably indicating the manner 
in which nearly all the Mesaba min:s will 
be worked, developments on the Biwabic 
being in advance of any others, and 
being in acertain measure a type. ** From 
the depth of ore already known to exist 1 
yard of stripping uocovers 34 yards of 
ore,” says the manager of the mine. ‘‘ In 
every yard of ore are 24 toons. In other 
worus, the cost of stripping averages us 
about 3 cents per ton of ore. Additional 
depth in the ore body will decrease this 
cost proportionately. When we get to 
mioing we shall make a cutting simular to 
a railway cut into the ore body. In this 
cut we shell lay a standard gauge track 
avd put in pesition a steam shovel. If we 
find the ore body too dense to be mised 
and loaded into cars directly by the 
shovel, we shall use black powder and 
loosen it up in lots of 3000 or 4000 tons. 
That is all the mining required. Tnen 
tre steam shovel will do the rest. Men of 
other ranges who claim that the talk of 
steam shovel mining on tne Mesaba is 
foolish waut to wait just a few moaths. 
As soon as the Duluth, Mesaba & North- 
ern road is completed to the mine, about 
Septen ber 1, we shall begin shipping. 

The Biwadic is leased uoder a minimum 
output guarantee of 300,C0U gross tons 
from the 120 acres of the Hamilton Ore 
C.mpany deai. All of this, and probably 
more, wiil be used by furnaces in which 
P. L. Kimberly is interested, so that the 
mive will not be a shipper to market until 
after it has supplied the Kimberly fur- 
naces with nearly 400,000 tons of ore. 

I have made this somewnat extended 
preliminary account of the Biwavic meth- 
ods, as there is pot at present any mine 
in the world that can be operated at any- 
thing like the small expense ot this. The 
future of the Mesaba, theretore, asa factor 
in prices and in the output of other ranges 
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is a question well worthy of considera- | 
tion. 

There is but one answer to the question, 
‘*How will the Mesaba affect Duluth?” 
There is on the range a great quantity of 
ore that the mining companies, to ship at 
all, must have a market for here. Ore 
averaging from 55 to 58 and 60 per cent. 
iron is in profusion; it must be mined, but 
its low grade will not warrant shipment to 
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the East. This can be bought by furnaces 
here at less then $l aton. In a furnace it 
is as good as any, except that it requires 
a little more fuel and makes a little more 
slag to the ton of pig iron. Furnaces lo- 
cated here can use this ore at a great 
profit, and they will do so. The advan- 
tages of the situation here in this respect 
re apparent and are great. A near-by 


SWISHER 


THE IRON AGE. 
furnace, using this class of ore, last year 
cleared 57 per cent. on the money in- 


vested. 
eee 


The Swisher Automatic Boring and 


Turning Lathe. 


screw E, placed, as usual, on the front of 
the bed. 
bed, and its frame comprises three trans- 
verse parallel uprights, in which the hol- 
low mandrel, the back gear and differen- 
tial clutch gearing are.mouated. 
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The head stock F is fixed on the 


The standard of the tail stock is formed 


The Swisher lathe is designed for use in| of two parts, the lever sliding upon the 


boring and mortising, shaping, turning | 


and screw cutting, as well 


© 


Fig. t.—Plan, 


ners 
ML 


Fig. 2.—Side Elevation. 


AUTOMATIC BORING AND 


| planing and rifling. The bed A of the 
| lathe has the usual parallel shears, on which 
ithe tail stock B, werk holder C and tool 
carriage D are mounted and arranged to 
slide. The tail stock is adjustable on the 
bed, and is provided with means for 
clamping it in any desired position; but 
the tool ctrriage D and work holder C are 
reciprocated automatically by the feed 


TURNING 


shears, while the upper is adjusted later- 
as milling, |ally or transversely upon the other by 
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LATHE. 


means of ascrew. Both parts are clamped 
10 the shears by a rod having a nut at its 
lower end, aod which is tigntened by a 
crank, the shaft of which has an eccentric 
part pussing through a loop in the upper 
end of the rod. This does not prevent 
lateral adjustment of the head or upper 
part of the tail stock, since the eccentric 
portion of the crank shaft is elongated to 
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allow the loop to slide on it lengthwise, | uprights of the head stock F and provided ; feed screw. 


and both of the parts are chambered to} with a stepped speed pulley. Parallel to: 
allow the requisite lateral movement rela- | it is the shaft of the back gearing G, Figs. 
tively to each other, and of the upper one} 1 and 3, usually employed on engine lathes. 


in relation to the clamp rod. 

The base of the work bolder C slides on 
the ways, and is provided with an apron, 
Fig. 2, to the inner side of which two 
worm gears are attached and arranged on 
opposite sides of the feed screw E. The 
upper gear rotates locsely on its pivot, and 
the lower one is fast on the crank shaft. 
Both gears are in constant «ngagemeot 
with the feed screw, so that by rotating 


the crank shaft the work bolder may be| 


reciprecated by hand. The lower gear 
may, bowever, be locked and prevented 


when desired to fecd the work holder C by | 


rotation of the feed screw E. This is ac- 


complished by means of a spring pin, suit 
ably arranged. 


The work holaers proper 





The Swisher Automatic Boring and Turning 
Lathe.—Fig. 3.—End Elevation, 


are two vises mounted on the top plate X 
of the work holder, as shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. The one nearest the head stock is 
pivoted at one end, and its free end is 
provided with screws passing vertically 
through it, and having flanged heads which 
work in a curved undercut groove formed 
in the top plate, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
groove is graduated as indicated. The 
slotted frame of the vise may be clamped 
at any desired angle to the head stock, and 
the outer jaw of the vise may be slid to 
ward or from the other jaw by means of 
the screw shown. The vise nearest the 
tail stock may be adjus‘ed lengthwise of 
the work ho!der—that is, toward or from 
the head stock—in order to enable it to 
be used for holding articles of d'ffcrent 
lengths. The whole top plate X, witb 
both vises, may be adjusted lengthwise, 
and may also be elevated asr quired. The 
tool carriage D is so constructed that it 
may be operated and adjusted manually, 
or be reciprocated automatically in the 
same way as the work holder. 

The hollow mandrel of the head stock 
is journaled in the outer two of the three 





It now remains to describe the clutch- 
shifting mechanism which automatically 


| reverses the rotation of the mandrel and 


| the movem: nt or feed of the work holder 
|or tool carriage. as the case may be. Both 
| of the latter have a pendent finger adapted 
to come in contact with tappets H on the 
irod 1 arranged under and parallel with 
| the front portion of the lathe bed, where 
|tappets may be adjusted to any desired 
position on the red. This rod slides in 
| its supports and its front part is bent in- 
ward horizonta'ly and then upward and 
connected with a sliding plate h»ving two 
forks, which engage two flanged sleeves 
adapted to slide on the sleeve K of the 
shaft L, and having a spline connected 
therewith and arranged between the large 
and small gears MM’. The shaft L has 
its bearings in the outer and middle up- 
rights. The gears are loose on the shaft 
and have a circular recess on the inner side 
and also a lug that projects into the recess. 
The sleeve K has a circular flange or 
head on each end and each flange has a 
notch to receive the lug. A spiral spring 
N encircles the inner ends of the sleeves, 
and holds them rormally sep.rated. It 
will be seen that when the work holder C 
}moves in either direction its pendent 
finger will engage one of the tappets H, 
and thereby shift the rod I lengthwise, 
which, through the medium of the forked 
| plate, will move one of the notched heacs 
or flanges of sleeve K out of engagement 
with one of the recessed gears M or M’ 
and carry the opposite flange into engage- 
ment with the other gear M or M’, thus 
reversing the rotation of the feed screw E, 
so that the motion of the work holder C 
is also reversed. In other words, when 
the clutch shifting rod I is thus shifted 
the effect is at once to remove one of the 
notched heads out of engagement with the 
adjacent gear M or M’ and to force the 
other head or flange against the other 
gear; but it usually bappens that the 
notch or recess of the latter is not in posi- 
tion to allow the flange or head to enter 
it, since the notch and lug of the adjacent 
and contacted parts do not then coincide; 
but the spring N holds the parts pressed 
together until the continued rotation of 
the gear brings the notch and lug opposite 
each other, when it forces the head into 
the recess in the gear, and thereby effects 
the engagement. 

(We may add, in parentheses, that the 
movement of the tool carriage is accom- 
plished in the same way. ) 

The gear connection bet ween the mandrel 
and shaft L and feed screw E is effected 
by the following means: The loose clutch 
gear M’, Figs. 1 and 2, is in constant mesh 
with a gear which is fast on the mandrel, 
and the corresponding but larger clutch 
gear M is similarly engaged with a pinion, 
Fig. 2, attached toa large gear that meshes 
with a small central gear on the mandrel. 
The connected pinion and gear rotate free 
on a horizontal journal, which is fixed in 
the intermediate upright. It will now be 
apparent that the gears on the mandrel 
constantly rotate with it in one direction, 
and wil] impart motion alternately to that 
one of the loose clutch gears M M’ on shaft 
L which is at that time locked with such 
shaft by means of the sleeve K. Through 
this shaft L and the gearing on the end 
of the bed A motion is imparted corre 
spondingly in one direction or the other to 
the feed screw E. The last-named gear- 
ing is composed of small gea’s, on the 
shaft L and feed screw E, respectively, 
and a larger intern.cdiate gear, P, that 
normally meshes with them; but this 
larger gear ss mounted on a forked and 
slotted arm, Q, that is pivoted on the shaft 
L and may be shifted around for engaging 
with or disengaging from the gear on the 
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A clamp bolt works in the 
arc s'ot of the arm Q and serves to clamp 
the latter in any adjustment for holding 
the arm in the required position. When 
it is not desired to operate the feed screw 
E the arm Q is adjusted to remove the 
gear P from mesh with the gear, »nd this 
is generally required when the rifl ng tool 
is brought icto use. A rifling rod, S, 
Figs. 1 and 2, is arranged to slide in the 
mandrel, it being operated manually. A 
screw enters the spiral groove in said rod 
S and compels it to revolve as it is 
reciprocated. 

When the machine is used for rifling or 
milling, the maodrel is locked by a spring 
catvh T, whose point enters any one of the 
holes in the grooves of aspace wheel or 
diss, U, mounted on the outer eod of the 
maodie', adjac nt to the outer upright. 
The arm Q 1s also shifted to throw the 
feed screw E out of action, so that the tool 
carriage and work holder will remain at 
rest. The catch T is pivoted to the up- 
right of the head rest, and its spring 
shank holds it normally engaged with the 
disk, but permits easy disengagement 
when required. The pin or point of the 
catch is adjusted in different boles of the 
spice disk, according to the numoer of 
rifles or grooves to be cut. The gun bar- 
rel to be rifled is held io the vises. 

This machine is made by I. C. Swisher 
of Coffeeville, Kan. 


— arr — 


Launch of the Texas. 


The steel battle ship Texas was launched 
recently at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
where she had been in course of construc- 
tion for nearly six years. The Texas is a 
twin vessel to the Maine, which was 
lwunched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on 
November 18, 1890. The latter wil} 
shortly be ready for her steam trial, but it 
will be at least two years before the Texas 
can be made ready for sea. The vi ssel is 
built of steel throughout, with a double 
bottom so arranged that the compartment 
may be used for water ballast. For de- 
fense she has a water-line belt of 12 inch 
steel armor in the wake of the magazines, 
engines and boilers. The dimensions are: 
Length, 301 feet 4 inches; breadth, 64 
feet 7 inches; mean draft, 22 feet 6 inches ; 
displacement, 6300 tons; indicated horse- 
power, 8600; maximum speed, 17 knots. 

The main, battery will c nsist of two 12- 
inch breech-loading rifles mounted in tur- 
rets and six 6-inch breech loading rifles 
protected by shields. The turrets for the 
12 inch guns will be placed en echelon, one 
or the port side just forward amidships, 
and the other ov the starboard, just abaft 
amidships, so as to give each a fure and aft 
fire. Each of the 12 inch guns will bave a 
complete broadside fire on one side, and a 
train on the opposite side of 40° for the 
forward gun and 17° for the after gun. 
One of the 6-inch guns will be mouated 
just forward of tbe line of the 12 inch gun 
on the port side, and another will be 
mounted just abaft the line of the big gun 
on the starboard side. But both of these 
6-inch guns will be set on the line of the 
keel, or along the middle line of the ship. 
The other 6 inch guns will b+ mounted in 
spopsons on the main deck, extending out 
from either side of the ship, two having a 
train from directly forwara to 25° abaft the 
beam, and two from directly aft to 25° for- 
ward of the beam. 

The motive power will be supplied by 
two triple-expansion engines, placed in two 
separate water-tight compartments, and 
driving twin screws. The steam will be 
furnished by four double-eaded boilers, 
each 14 feet in diameter, and 17 feet 
long. The estimated steam pressure is 
150 pounds In addition to tne electric 
light equipment she will have electric 
search lights fitted on the hurricane deck 
and on the chart house. 
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The Muneaster Valve Gear. 

From Hugineering of London we take 
the following description of the valve gear 
designed by H. Muncaster and applied to 
a hcrizonta! engine built by the Lilleshall 
Company (Limited) of Wellington The 
engine is of the self contained type with 
bored cu'des; 
diameter, with a stroke of 12 inchts. The 
crank shaft is 3} inches in diameter in the 
journals, with bearings 6 inch«s long; the 
pedestals are fitted with caps and adjust- 
ing wedges. 

The automatic expansion gear, compris- 
ing, perhaps, the smatlest number of parts 
by which it is possible to obtain an auto- 
matic arrangement, gives a range of cut-off 
from 0 to about five-eighths of the piston 
stroke. 

The expansion valve is operated by a 
bell crank }, which is pivoted on a stud 
fixed to a projectiin on the main-eccentric 
rod e; the other arm of the bell crank is 
connected to a link swioging from a 
gudgeon /, which is in connection with the 


Sectional End View. 


governor, the position of this gudgeon de- | 


termining the point of cut-off. The 
gudgeoo is fixed to the end of a radial 
arm which vibrates from a center fixed to 
the bed frame of the engine; tbe lifting 
of the povern'r brings the arm more 
nearly upright and the gudgeon into the 
position 7’, where it operates on the bell 
crauk Ss) as to give an early cut off. 

The cut off valve is a botlow cylinder 
workipg iu the main valve, but it mav be 
simply a flat plate, excpt that it is desirable 
to put as little work on the governor as 
possible, to allow of its being made very 
sensitive, 

This gear, 
cessfully applied to engines of from 8 to 
500 indicated horse power, can a'so be 
used as a trip ge:r for Corliss and double 


beat valves, aod may be arranged to trip | 


automatically from z-ro to three-quarters 
of the stroke. 

When it is desired to apply the gear to 
existing engines, where the present gov 
ernor can be again used and the throttle 
valve replaced by a cut off valve, a stud is 
fixed in the main eccentric rod near the 
eccentric end and the link work coupled 
to it; the bracket supporting the link 


the cylinder is 9 inches in| 


which has been very suc- | 
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| work is firmly bolted to the bed, and after 


connecting the rod to the governor the 
whole apparatus is complete. 
ee 


|Pennsylvania Bolt and Nat Werks. 


| Among the iron industries in Eastern 
| Pennsylvania which have made rapid 
strides within the last few years, the Penn- 
sylvania Blt and Nut Works of Lebanon 
hold a prominent place. Since their foun- 
dation, nine years ago, these works have 
made remarkable progress. Instituted, as 
their title indicates, for the purpose of 
manufacturing bolts aod nuts, their bor- 





ders have been steadily enlarged, facilities | 


increased and new lines added, until at 
this date they possess rolling mills which 
are among the largest and most complete 
of their kind in Eastern Pennsylvania, as 
well as being an important factory for 
bolts, nuts, washers, boiler rivets aud kin- 
dred lines of goods. The company’s plant 
now occupies an area of 12 acres, the es- 
tablishment affording employment to over 
1000 workmen, with an average output of 
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125 tons of rolled iron daily, some 70 tons 
of which are consumed in the bolt and nut 
factory alone. We are informed that a 
ready market is found for the material not 
required f r home use, 

The works at Lebanon are favorably 
located on the line of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Raiiroad, with which system, as 
well as with that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, their own sidings, travers 
ing the entire esta>lishment, are in direct 
communication, aff rding superior advan 

|tages for the shipment of goods to all 
| po'ats, 

The buildings are numerous, being so 
arranged that the material is carried on 
from one to another in direct sequence 
during the process of manufac'ure. They 
include three rolling mills, containing five 
trains of rolls. Mill B—the largest—has 
a measurement of 150 x 200 feet, with a 
hight of 60 feet, and the other two are 
little less in size, while all are light and 
airy structures, A large forging shop bas 
rcently been considcrably increased in 
size, and the machise shop has been en- 
larged to double its former dimensions in 
ground space. The latter is a very fine 
building, 200 x 75 feet, equipped with a 
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fu'l line of modern and efficient machine 
tools. The threading shop, pattern shop, 
shearing shed, boiler house, keg factory 
and warehouse have each a separate build- 
ing allotted to them, and there are two 
spacious bolt and nut factories, one having 
been quite recently added to the plant in 
order to meet growing requirements in 
that direction. The works are self-sup- 
porting, producing all their own iron and 
building their own machinery, as well as 
mak ng the kegs used for the bolts, nuts, 
&c., and apy wood work required. 





The mu«nufacture of car forgings is a 
recent and important branch, and these. 
with the company’s staple lines of produc- 
tion, command a wide market, being sup- 
plied to every State and territory of the 
Union, as well as to several foreign coun- 


| tries, particularly to the Central and South 


American states, to which large thipments 
are made, 

Three additional double puddling fur- 
naces are now in course of erection, and will 





be put in operation by theend of July. A 
large pumping establishment on the com- 


Side View. 


pany’s premises, by which water is ob- 
tained from the adjoining Qu'ttapahilla 
creek, is able to supply the whole City of 
Lebanon with that indispensable element 
during tim:s of scarcity, usually for two 
months every year. 

Constant progress in every department, 
and a judicious and enlightened enter- 
prise have marked each stage of the career 
of this establishment, particularly since it 
has been under tbe able admunistration of 
Jimes Lord, its present general manager. 
[he works have been running to full 
ca acity, on double turn, for a consider- 
able time, and the busivess outlook prom- 
ises well. Over $200,000 have been ex- 
p+ nded during the last \ ear or two on ex- 
tensions and improvements. 

The Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Works 
were founded in 1883 by a company of 
which Mr, Eckert of Reading, Pa, was 
president. That gentleman held his posi- 
tion for some years until the company were 
reorganized and the business disposed of 
to the present bourd, consisting of Arthur 
Brock, president; Edward R. Coleman, 
vice-president ; James Lord, general man- 
ager and treasurer, and Wm. B. Middle- 
ton, superintendent, 
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The Bliss Automatic Friction 
Clutch. 





With the regular form of automatic 
clutch the driving wheel of a power press 
revolvcs freely on the shaft until a pressure 
on the foot treadle, by releasing a key or 
similar device, establishes a sudden con- 
nection between them Where the slide 
is heavy and has to be kept tight in the 
guides, the shock resulting from the sud- 
den impact acts like a heavy blow on the 
clutch parts, and thereby necessitates fre- 

uent repairs and causes vexatious delays. 
With the Bliss automatic friction clutch— 
for which patents have been applied—these 
difficulties are overcome. The construc- 
tion and operation of this clutch will be 
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understood from the annexed illustration 
ef a press adapted for very heavy forming. 
forging and punching. A pressure on tre 
foot treadle shown releases a weight which 


actuates a powerful freton clutch. Io} 


order 10 avoid too sharp an action of this 
weight, it is connected at its lower end 
with a dash pot. 


After the sbaft has made one complete, 


revolu ion a cam releasts the friction 
clutch, bringing into action at the same 
timea brake, tbus stopping the slide at the 
highest point of the stroke. 

The large gear wheel, instead of revolv 


ing continuously, is, with these new | 


clutches, keyed on to the shaft, and ata 


standstill until the clutch is thro:n into} 


action. This constitutes an additional ad- 
vantage, in the saving of considerable 
wear op the shaft and wheel hub. 

There is nothing about these clutches 
which is liable to get out oforder, and for 
whatever wear may be occasioned by con- 
tinuous use easy means of compensation 
are provided. 
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The press shown is one of a series of 11 
|sizes. It weighs about 25,000 pounds and 
| bas 54 inches between the uprights, thus 
| adapting it for gang punching, the opera- 
| tion of citting and forging dies set side by 

side, and long bending dies. 

Itis made by the E. W. Bliss Company 
| (Limited), 11 Adams street, Brooklyn, 
eeeces 
—>-_ 


The prosperity of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
| has for many years been dependent upon 
/one industrv, the Walter A. Wood Mow- 
‘ing and R:aping Machire Company. 
| Several years ago the Hoosick Falls Water 
|Power and Light Company purchased 
about 25 acres of land adj ining that of 
the Wood Company, situated on both sides 
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of the Hoosick River and available for 
minu‘acturing purpeses. The company 
jhbave expended about $130,000 on the 
property, and to-day they have almost un 
limited water power, and are perfectly 
'¢quipoed with machinery for both arc and 
‘incandescent lighting. But this valuable 
| water power is to be more fully utilized 
by the introduction of a new and one of 
‘the most promising of industries, the 
manufacture of steam road rollers and road 
construction machinery. A New England 
corporation have coptrac‘ed to take at least 
$125 000 of the machiuery produced by 
the company anoually for five years. The 
Hon. J. Russell Parsons, a director of the 
W. A. Wood Company; Easting, Rising 
and Worden, C. L. Eldredge, Supervisor 
Frank Riley and other prominent business 
men have subscribed largely for the stock. 
Some time in July the company will com- 
mence the erection of the necessary build- 
ings, which in part will consist of a 
machine shop, 75 x 200 feet; foundry, 
100 x 100 feet; wood snop, 50 x 100 feet, 


1 ysq1, 85,834) 4.430) 90,264 
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two stories, and several other smaller 
buildings. The buildings and machinery 
will cost about $60,600, and from 200 to 
300 men will be employed. The shops 
will be complete in their equipments and 
facilities, the machinery being of the latest 
and most improved patterns. A feature 
of the shops will be the runniug of the 
lathes, planers and boriog milis by separate 
electric motors, thus dispensing with lines 
of heavy shafting. Overtures have been 
received by the company for power for 
other industries which contemplate locat- 
ing there. F. A. Sawyer of Portland, 
Maine, for ten years with the Thomson- 
Houston Electrical Company, and A. R. 
Brown of Boston, formerly with the Post 
Engineering Company of that city, are at 
Hoosick Falls to manage the new enter 
prise. 
asineninsenniiialltinenit 


Transcaucasian Manganese. 


A Tiflis correspondent to the Economist 
writes: About 40 versts (26 Engli-h miles) 
from the station of Kvirily, on the Trans- 
caucasian railway, there was discovered 
some years ago manganese ore in very 
large quantities, and of a superior quality. 
In 1879 the representative of the firm of 
Krupp of Essen made the first attempt to 
work out the ore. The quantities of ore 
are stated to be very large, as the surface 
of the manganiferous lands is said to be no 
less than 84 square Eoglish miles. The 
ground belongs to a great many proprie- 
tors, mostly peasants, and the extraction 
of the ore is carried on in a primitive way. 
The cost of the output varies from 2 
shillings and 6 pence to 4 shillings per ton; 
the proprietors get for their rights about 
2 shillings and 6 pence per ton; the car- 
riage from the mountains and to the 
railway station varies from £1. 4/ to £1. 16, 
per ton, and the railway carriage from 
Kvirily to Poti, inclusive of charges on 
board the ship, amounts to 8 shillings per 
ton. The price of the marganese ore on 
board the ship in Poti (Black Sea) can be 
taken at about £2 6/ to £2. 8/6 per ton, 
the freight from Poti to England being 
about 12 shillings perton. The quintities 
of manganese ore brought per railway to 
Poti and Batoum, and the exports from 
= ports can be seen from the following 
table: 


Brought per 
railway. 


Exported to foreign 
countries. 





To Poti. 
To 
Batoum. 

lotal 


Total. 


Tons. Tons | Tons. Tors. Tons. Tons. 


OQ) LY 850 9.256) 128.606 120.236 1036 120,698 


[S8y e180) 12.495 63.20% ‘O.700) 11.219 a gvYy 
}8&8 24,000) 5,619 319 $1,052 6.981 48 YS 
18 7 66.427) 10,247 77 674 49.360 992 59.382 


1x85) 41,498 19,800 G1eck 35418 19204) 54,717 


About two-thirds of the quantity exported 
go to Eogland. The cariiage is rather 
high at present, but as soon as the railway 
that is now being built is opened (in Jan- 
uary, 1893, it is expected) trom Shorapan 
to Tebiaturi, it is proposed to pay 16 
shillings per ton for the new line, plus the 
carriage from the mountains, so that the 
difference in the carriage then as compured 
to the present cost will be about 12 
shillings to 15 shillings per ton. It is 
hoped that England—the greatest pro- 
ducer of iron and steel—will io future in- 
crease her purchase of Transcaucasian 
manganese ore, thus stimulating the busi- 
ness here. 
pectin 

Bethlehem, Pa., the seat of the great 
iron works, bas just celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of its founding. 
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BY HARVEY s&s. CHASE, 8.B., NEW YORK 
CITY. 





The problem of practically separating 
iron ores, as found in the mines, is very 
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\if necessary, a fourth, &c.) division, and 
finally, a practically pure magnetite as 
heads. The first tails goto the dump, the 

| heads, comparatively coarse, are sent at 

‘once to the bins or cars, and the second 
and third or other tails, which may 
amount, perhaps, to one fourth of the 
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The Chase Magnetic Ore Separator.* | in the mixed particles, then a third (and | plicity and low cost for repairs which dis- 


tinguished that apparatus, but have 
changed the form and the electrical ar- 
rangement, and have added cther magnetic 
parts which essentially modify the action 
of the separator and the character of its 
products. 

The present form of the magnetic wheel 


different from the separation of a purely | crude material, are re-treated on a second | is a solid soft-iron roll of small diameter 
magnetic substance from a purely non-| separator, and such portions of them as|(4 inches or les-), and of any desired 


magnetic one, since the crystals of magne. 
tite, scattered through the ore-besring 
rock, and sometimes collected in masses, 
are of very different sizes. The averave 


size of the particles may be definitely | 


ascertained for each mine, and the crush- 
ing and screening machinery may be 
adapted thereto, but there will still bea 
large percentage of very fine crystals 


| may require it are crushed sufficiently fine 


|to break the magnetite from the gangue. | 


| The fine crushiog of three-fourths of the 
| product is thus saved, and the cost snd 
wear are correspondingly reduced, whie 
|the concentrates contain mainly coarse 
| particles, These facts have been appre 
ciated for many years by those skilled in 
the art; but the wechanical and electrical 


| length (usually 3 feet), in which two heli- 
cal grooves of about 1 square inch section 
are cut. In these are wound coils of con- 
tinuous copper wire or ribbon. There 
being two spiral grooves (cnstituting, 
‘in fact, simply a double-tkreaded screw), 
‘the wire carries the electric current 

/in each groove in the opposite direction 
| frm that of the current in the adjoming 





which, in the crushing for the average, | difficulties in the designing of practical | groove, so that a magnetic circuit is set 








Jatlingd 





Fig. 


will not be broken apart from the gangue. 
If these mixed particles are thrown into 
the heads they carry gangue with them, 
and if thrown into the tails they occasion 
a loss of ircn ore. There are twomethods 
for preventing such loss. Oneis, to crush 
all the material to the size of the finest 
particles, which means, of course, a large 
crushing plant, heavy wear and tear, and 
excessive cost for repairs, and the pro- 
duction of «nly a very fine grained con- 
centrate, which our blest furnace managers, 
to say the least, do not ardently desire. 
The other, and only practical method, is to 
crush at first to a comparatively coarse 
size, determined by the character of the 
material, end to separate immediately upon 
a machine which bas a power of selection, 
and which will throw off a first grade of 
tails, containing prec'ically no magnetite, 
then a second tails ormdalirgs, with iron 





* Kead at the Flattsburg meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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1.—Sectton of the Chase Magnetic Ore Separator. 


machines were deemed by many to be in-, up, which converts the screw thread into 


surmountable, There are, however, now 
on the market, as already remarked, a 


‘number of forms of separators which act 
|on this principle, and are excellent ma 


chines, eech protected by special patents. 

The machine which is the subject of this 
paper is one of these. In designing it we 
have endeavored to keep in mind the essen- 


| tial requirements for machinery subject to 


rough usage —viz (in addition to efficiency 
and economy of operation), durability, 


| sizaplicity of design, and convenience for 


replacing quickly by ordinary unskilled 
labor any disabled parts —considerations 
which apply as well to magnetic separa 


tors as to the other machinery connected 
with mining. 


This machine has grown out of the 
original Lovett. Firn: y magnetic separator, 
whch hes been running successfully at 
Weldon, N. J., for 18 montbs or more. 
We have retained the features of sim- 


continuous helical poles of opposite polar- 


ity, and forms, with a minimum amount of 
iron, copper and cost of manufacture, a 
magnet of extraordinary strength, with a 
continuous field of magnetic force all over 
its circumference. A thin drawn-brass 
tube is slipped over this roll, protecting it 
from injury, without impairing its prop- 
erties as a magnetic wheel, equally efficient 
per square inch of surface whatever the 
length of the roll may be. 

In the Chase operator, as shown in Figs. 
1 and 2, there are three of these magnetic 
rolls, A, B and C, Fig. 1. The function 
of the first roll is to separate a wholly non- 
magnetic grade of tails from the remainder 
of the material treated. As the crude ma- 
terial is fed upon a belt, which approaches 
the wheel horizontally, the necessary con- 
sequence is that every particle of mag- 
netic oxide of iron comes immediately 
within the scope of the magnetic field, and 
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cannot escape until carried by the rota- 
tion of the roll around to its under side, 
while the non-magnetic tails fly off tan- 
gentially. 

The pure magnetite, the mixed particles, 
and a considerable amount of non-mag- 
netic dust, all cling together to the belt 
against the under side of the roll, and are 
passed on by the movement of the belt to 
the first of a series of horizontal magnetic 
poles These are ‘‘consequent poles,” 
developed by winding a soft iron yoke 
alternately in opposite directions, and in- 
serting between these windings soft iron 
bars to form the poles. A tumbling mo- 
tion is immediately set up in the mass; 
the middlings drop quickly into their re- 
ceptacle; the fine dust continues further, 
but falls also into its receptacle, while the 
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the cheap cotton-duck belt which receives 
all the wear from the ore, enduring, by 
reason of it softness, as wax does before 
the sand blast, the blows which would cut 
rapidly into a harder and stiffer material. 
These belts have been in use for 18 months 
upon the separator at the Weldon Mine, 
in New Jersey, and have demonstrated 
their durability under these conditions. 
The merit of this design is mainly in the 
comparatively small rolls and the short 
distances between the magnetic poles, 
which are never increased, however wide 
and correspondingly capacious the ma- 
chine may be. The winding of the mag. 
netic rolls in double spiral with contioa 
ous spiral poles gives a magnetic field of 
equal efficiency whatever the length or di- 
ameter of the rolls, and the winding of the 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section and End Elevation. 


pure magnetite passes along under all the 
poles and is delivered by the last of these 
to the second magnetic wheel B, which 
whisks the magnetic particles around the 
sharp corner, freeing them from the last 
grains of dust by this movement, together 
with the action of a blast of air or of water 
from the pipe P. The second wheel, B, 
delivers the magnetite to the third or 
picker wheel C, over which runs the sec- 
ond belt, which carries the magnetite to 
any desired point. The letters in Figs. 1 
and 2, besides A, B, © and P, already 
mentioned, indicate the following parts: 
D, driving pulley; E, tightener pulley; 
F, non magnetic rolls, delivering heads; 
H, feed hopper and feed wheel; 0, over- 
flow. 

The separator is simple in its construc- 
tion and cheap to build. Its wearing parts 
consist of the bearings for the shafts and 





intermediate magnet is such that it is ex- 
actly as efficient per square inch of surface 
whatever the width of the machine may 
be. There is, therefore, no limit to the 
width of the machines, except such as may 
be set by mechanical considerations. 

The length of the separator depends en- 
tirely upon the length of the intermediate 
magnet, which decides the number of 
‘tumbles’ of the stuff, and thereby the 
quality of the concentrates. This may 
vary with different ores and degrees of 
fineness of crushing. 

It is from experience, and not in obedi- 
ence to any theory, that we have learned 
to design magnets which are decidedly 
‘*stubby;” that is, have very short mag- 
netic circuits, short poles with not too 
great distances between them, and a maxi- 
mum amount of current, which is attained 
by winding with ribbons of copper instead 


| of metallic iron. 





13 
of round wires, thereby increasing the 
amount of current and decreasing the volt- 
age, and therefore tbe tendency to leak, 
short circuit or burn out. 

The main commercial objects of mag- 
netic separation are, first, the diminution 
of the amount of earthy gangue, with a 
consequent increase of the percentage of 
metaltic iron in the product, and second, 
the incid:ntal elimination of phosphorus 
(usually present in apatite), and often of 
sulphur or titanium. A crude ore, carry- 
ing about 30 per cent. of iron, and reason- 
ably coarse in structure, can be concen- 
trated to 66 or 68 per cent. very read- 
ily. The loss of iron as magnetic ox- 
ide in the tails in practical every-day 
running will not exceed 3 to 4 per cent., 
while the total loss in the tails will depend 


upon the amount of iron present in the 
crude material in a non magnetic state, 
such as the sesquioxide, silicates and 
sulphides, though each of these may 
be at times somewhat magnetic, the sul- 


| phides especially, one variety of which, 


pyrrhotite, is notoriously so. 
There is a general protest from all mag- 


' netic-separating experts against the usual 


method of judging results by percentages 
Every one familiar with 
the subject through actual practice appre- 
ciates the misleading nature of this test in 
comparing results from different separators 
working on different ores. Especially is 
this true with regard to the loss in tails. 
Some rich ores leave, after separation, a 
very small amount of tails, so that a rela- 
tively minute quantity of iron lost may yet 
make a large percentage in the scanty tail- 
ings, while low-grade crude ore of the 
same mineralogical character and physical 
texture may, on account of the greater 
bulk of the tails, present, apparently, a 
much better showing in percentage of loss. 
The only proper way, in such comparisons, 
is to determine the percentage of magnetic 
oxide saved and the percentage lost, out 
of the original amount in the crude ore. 
This gives a basis for comparison, as to 
the efficiency of the machinery and its ad- 
justment, which is not misleading, 

For instance: An ore carries 38 per cent. 
of metallic iron in the crude, of which 3 
per cent. is in silicates (hornblende), the 
other 35 per cent. corresponding to 48.3 
of magnetic oxide of iron. In examining 
the results of separation, we find that the 
heads compose one-half of the original ma- 
terial by weight, and carry 67 per cent. of 
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iron, or 92.5 of magnetic oxide, equal to 
46.3 out of the original 48.3 in the crude 
ore, while the tails contain the remainder, 
which is 2 per cent. of magnetic oxide out 
of the original 48 3 in the crude material ; 
but tnis 2 per cent. is 4 per cent. of the 
weight of the tails themselves, which have 
ovly half the weight of the original mate- 
rial. In this case direct analyses of the tails 
wou d show 4 per cent. of magnetic oxide, 
equal to 2.896 of metallic iron, and also 6 
percent. ot iron from the silicates, which, 
as the weight is only one-half, would be 
doubled in percentage, or a total of 8.896 
per cent. in the tails. Yetthere bas been, in 
reality, only a loss of the original 3 per cent. 
of iron in the silicate and 1.448 of the 
original 35 of metallic iron, or 4.448 in 
both. This discrepancy between the ap- 
parent and the actual results is the greater 
as the proportion by weight of the tails 
compared with the crude material is less. 

After all is said, it still rests with the 
crushing and granulating part of the plant 
whether there be financial success or fail- 
ure. In nearly every case the crushing 
costs from four to five times as much as 
the megnetic separation, and requires, 
moreover, the greater part of the original 
cost of installation. It is for this reason 
that we believe that a separator which 
will relieve the crushing plant of a con- 
siderable portion of its work—thus per 
mitting the use of a smaller plant fora 
given aggregate product, and greatly less- 
ening both the initial outlay and the cost 
of current repairs, and which accomplishes 
this result by its ability to divide the 
coarsely-crushed mass of crude material 
into various distinct grades, each of which 
may be specially treated afterward, accord- 
ing to its needs—must be a factor of great 
importance in the problem of magnetic 
separation. 

Another important point in favor of this 
machine is its adaptability to wet separa 
tion, by which I mean, to the treatment 
not of partially wet or damp material, but 
of material which is acted upon by the al- 
ternating poles when wholly below the 
surface of water. The action in this case 
is the same as in air, with the additional 
advantages of the solving and washing ef.- 
fects of the water, as well as the diminu- 
tion of gravity of the particles, which fall 
more slowly from the belt, For separating 
very dusty ores the use of water is in- 
deed essential, especially when the fine 
dust is, in considerable part, apatite, 
which is liable to cling to the m»gnetite 
and, in the dry process, to be carried into 
the heads in spite of strong air blasts. 
Under water there is no tendency on the 
part of any earthy minerals to cling to the 
magnetite; all the dust is washed off im- 
mediately, and the heads come out in a 
thoroughly cleansed condition, carrying 
2 or 3 per cent. more iron and considera- 
bly less phosphorus than by the dry 
process. 

The separator here described can be 
operated either wet or dry, without other 
change (for the latter purpose) than drain- 
ing off the water from the tank and at- 
taching an exbaust fan. When specially 
constructed, however, for dry work, the 
frame and arrangements are somewhat 
modified. 

— —_— — 


The machine works of H. J. Anthony at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Palmer’s large chain 
works at Riverton, Tenn., and the machine 
shop and factory of the Tremont Nail 
Company’s works at Wareham, Mass., 
were burned last week. 





The United States Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, with a capital of $1,000,000. have 
been incorporated at Albany to manu- 
facture and sell wire, wire rope, cables 
and conductors of every kind for the 
transmission of electricity. The location 
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Building Progress During June, 
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Construction work on the fair grounds 
has not advanced rapidly the last month. 
June, like the month of May, pre 
sented unusually bad conditions for out- 
door work. The rainfall stopped work 18 
out of 30 days. Twuis serious interruption 
was supplemented by damage from wind, 
water and lightning, but the damage was 
slight considering the severity of the 
storms. The rainfall for the month was 
10.58 inches. This tremendous downpour 
flooded the foundations of the buildings 
and severely tested them, but without 
serious result. The largest available force 
of men was kept employed whenever pos- 
sible, and on Friday last there were at 
work 7223 men, with an average of 6542 
for the month. 

The underground work, the laying of 
water and sewer pipe, has been, of course, 
greatly retarded, but a largely increased 
force of men is engaged at such work 
whenever possible. It has been impossible 
to open a ditch for any leagth because of 
its flooding and filling with sand. 

All but two of the principal buildings 
being practically finished, the energy of 
the department is centered in these two— 
Manufactures and Machinery. Carpentry 
work is prosecuted 16 hours a day on the 
Manufactures Building, and the final order 
has been issued for 16 hours work a day 
on the iron work of Machinery Hall. 
rhis iron work is finished with the excep- 
tion of the domes, and double work is re 
quired here to keep out of the way of the 
carpenters. Work has recommenced on 
the Forestry Building in the placing of 
the rustic columns, which form a colon- 
nade around it. Tbese columns are natural 
tree trunks from the various States. Two- 
thirds of this work is now finished, The 
making of permanent roads will begio 
soon. Much dredging of the interior 
waterways has been done. 

The pile driving is finished for the peri 

style, Music Hall and Casiao, and the floor 
jvists are being laid for the two buildings. 
Che gradivg of the Government purade 
giound is well along. The carpentry and 
iron work of the Government Building is 
finished. The buiiding is all inclosed and 
interior painting and plastering is in prog. 
ress. 
In the Midway Plaisance the Natatorium 
Building is ne rly fioished and the tanks 
are being placed. The contractors will 
have this building ready for bathers in a 
couple of weeks. Most of the pile driving 
for the sliding railway is done and ground 
has been broken for the Moorish Palace. 
The right of way is being cleared for the 
Patk Railway. 

England’s building is having its super 
structure framed ready to raise and the 
site has been cleared for Ceylon’s build 
ing. 

The artistic features of the construction 
work grow without regard to bad weather. 
The casting of exterior covering is gener- 
ally ahead of other construction on the 
buildings and the extensive statuary work 
is on time. 

Work is now in progress on 16 State 
buildiugs. The ground for sites bas been 
broken for the Maryiaod, Nebraska and 
California buildings. The others are ad- 
vanced as follows: 

Illinois, rough carpentry work done, ex- 
terior covering being placed, interior lathing 
done, east and west wings plastered, building 
roofed and entirely inclosed, and working on 
the dome; Indiana, frame work all up, placing 
roof; Massachusetts, frame work being raised; 
Ohio, frame work up and sheathed, roof on; 
Wisconsin, frame work done and roof finished ; 
Pennsylvania, frame work uyp to the line of 
the second floor; New York, foundations in, 
laying sille and first-floor joists; Kansas, first 
floor laid and raising frame; Rhode Island, 
frame work rising, floor laid; West Virginia, 


of the company’s business is Schenectady. ’ under roof; Connecticut, frame work up and 
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working on roof: Montara, laying first floor: 
Maine and Delaware, placing foundations. 


Visit of Russian Commissioners. 


rhe Imperial Russian Commission, now 
visiting Chicags, consists of Alexander V. 
Dobronizki, C. de Ragonza Sousckbeffsky 
and T. Rutheman. Mr. Dobronizki is the 
State Councillor and is the Commissioner 
General to the exposition. The other two 
gentiemen are his assistant commissioners 
and both of them are officers of the Im- 
perial Ministry of Ficance at St. Peters. 
burg. These gentlemen have been sent 
by the Russ'an Government to the United 
States for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements concerning the or- 
ganization of the Russian section at the 
Worla’s Fair, The Director-General cor- 
dially welcomed them, and expressed to 
them how great was the gratification of 
the exposition authorities that the Russian 
Government should, in such a marked and 
official manner, participate in the exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 

After an interview with these visitors 
Chief Fearn said: ‘‘They are very en- 
thusiastic. They tell me their Govern- 
ment will make a more brilliant and com- 
prehensive display than it has at any pre- 
vious exposition. I was very much struck 
myself in Europe in 1884 in examining 
the Russian section at the Antwerp ex- 
hibition. It was certainly very interest- 
ing and beautiful. These gentlemen tell 
me that their exbibit at Antwerp will be 
far surpassed by the display they will 
make at Chicago in 1893. Their exhibit 
will consist of bronz:s and works of art. 
Malachite ornaments, in which they are 
ucsurpassed, will be shown. Exhibits of 
minerals from the famous mins of the 
Ural Mountains, platinum, iron, &c., will 
be fuily displayed. Their wonderful 
leather manufactures will have large space. 
The forestry exhibit will be very com- 
plete. The famous Orloff trotters and 
other fine breeds of their celebrated horse- 
flesh will be fully represented by a fine 
exhibit. In the agricultural department 
their display of cereals will be very com- 
plete. As an exception to the general 
rule, they are delighted with the space as- 
signed them in the art department.” 


German Interest Aroused, 


No European nation is taking more in- 
terest in the fair than Germany. All over 
that country the people are awake to the 
fact that in Chicago the greatest of all 
great expositions is soon to be held, Herr 
Schnarz Alquist, Art Commissioner from 
Germany, who is now in Chicago, says 
that thousands of Germans wiil visit Chi- 
cago next year. 

Von Caprivi has written an open letter 
indorsing the fair, and asking the manu- 
facturers of hiv country to make ashowiog 
which will not seem insignificant compared 
with the showing of the French and En- 

lish. 
The city of Hamburg will celebrate the 
four hundredth apniversiry of the dis- 
covery of America by a local fair, Ameri- 
can societies will be invited to participate. 

The German Froebel Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation will make a collective exhibit in 
Chicago next year. American instructors 
expect to gain much from this exhibit, 
which will include kindergarten materials, 
books, statistics and drawings. 

The German Village Company, who 
will have an exhibit in Midway Plaisance, 
were recently incorporated in Berlin, with 
a capital of $3,000,000. 

The city of Ulm, celebrated for its hat 
industries, will make a collective exhibit 
at Chicago. 

More than 160 art industry firms of 
Bavaria will have exhibits at the fair. 


Their Goods May be Marked, 


Director-General Davis has issued a cir- 
cular which should set at rest all doubt in 
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the minds of intending foreign exhibitors 
as to their privilege of marking the selling 
price of their goods, both in bond and out 
of bond. That right is granted in explicit 
terms in the following communications 
addressed to the Secretary of State: 


CuicaGo, ILL., June 29.—To the Honorable 
the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.— 
Sir: The publication in England of the letter 
which I had the honor to address to the depart- 
ment, under date of March 11, 1892, ia reply 
to the inquiries of Consul Augier of February 
15, 1892, in behalf of certain woolen manufact- 
urers of Kheims, has led to the inquiry from 
British manufacturers whether my letter was 
intended to revoke the permission previously 
given to foreign manufacturers to placard 
their exbibits with the prices at which they 
will be sold in bond. 

The paragraph in my letter of March 11, 
1892, which refuses permission to the manu- 
facturers of Rheims to placard their prices as 
requested in the letter of Consul Augier was a 
mistake, and 1 desire, therefore, to have that 
letter revoked by authority of the Department, 
and the following statement sent out to con- 
sular officers as the correct ruling in the case: 

* Foreign exhibitors in the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition will be permitted to state upon 
placards attached to their exhibits the prices 
at which said products will be sold at the place 
of manufacture, and also the price in bond and 
out of bond, or exclusive and inclusive of the 
customs duties in Chicago.” 

Asking that the same publicity be given by 
the Department to this correction as was given 
to my letter of March 11, 1892, I have the 
honor to be, very respectfully yours, 

.GrorGE R. Davis, Director-General. 





Rare Treasures from Far India, 


The opulent princes of India promise to 
send tothe World’s Fair curios and treas- 
ures from their palaces, and a number have 
signified their intention of visiting Chicago 
in person, surrounded by their retinue. 
This is the information which Consul- 
General Ballantine writes from Bombay. 
He says that not only the native princes, 
but influential merchants and manufact 
urers, are now fully awakened to the im- 
portance of representation at the expo- 
sition. The Mabarsjah of the province of 
Travancone wants to send to Chicago rare 
works of art, including carvings on ivory, 
paintings, lacquer and damask work, fili- 
gree work in silver, embroidery and lace. 

The Prince of Biroda, the most infiuen- 
tial potentate in Western India, told the 
Consul he would ship to Chicago an ex- 
hibit representing a value of rot less than 
10,000 rupees. In addition the prince in- 
tends to come himself and bring his brother 
with bim. 

The Prince Cutch wants to make a dis- 
play of silver and gold articles, but de- 
sires first to know whether the articles 
will bereturned. Consul Ballantine found 
a Hindoo in the country who has organ- 
ized an excursion of 200 of his fellow coun 
trymen whom he will bring to Chicago. 


Royal Commission of England, 


The Royal Commission of Eogland bas 
organized on a working basis and will now 
devote its efforts to perfecting the display 
to be made 1n Great Britain’s name at the 
exposition. An ext cutive committee has 
been recently appointed to suprrvise the 
work, It is composed of the commission’s 
Finance Committee with the following ad- 
ditions: Sir P. Cunliffe-O ven, Sir Fr: der- 
ick Abel, Sir Douglass Galton and James 
Dredge. The duties assigned to this com 
mittee are to investigate every detail of 
the home and foreign work of the com. 
mission. The secretary is the executive 
officer who collects all information to be 

assed on by the committee, which in turn 
is subject to the decisions of the entire 
commission. Instructions will be issued 
to the executive officer, Sir Henry Wood, 
who is now 1n Chicago on official business. 


Demands for New York Space. 


The allotment of space at the Columbian 
Exposition began in New York on the ist 
inst. Edmund C. Stanton, secretary to 
the Commicsioners of the Fist Judicial 
District of the City and County of New 





THE IRON AGE. 
York, said: ‘We have received up to 
date 550 applications for space at the 
World’s Fair The proposed exhibits in 
clude everything from cigars to carriages, 
from educational objects to toys. One 
exhibitor has applied for 2500 square feet. 
Those whose applications are already on 
file will have the benefit of an early chvice 
Future applicants will have to take what 
is left. But we sball endeavor to provide 


| accommodations for all intending exhibit 


ors. No charge is made for space.” 

Because of frequent inquiries relative 
to space, the New York World’s Fair Com- 
mission has issued the following notice: 

An apprehension seems to exist by many in- 
tending exhibitors at Chicago and from this 
State that they will be charged for space, 
which is not so, and a limited amount of power 
will be supphed gratuitously, which will be 
settled at time when space is allowed, and 
when the allotment of space is definitely set- 
tled 


Cannon Used By Columbus, 


Two very rusty and very ancient-look- 
ing cannon, which look as though they 
had been buried several centuries, were re- 
ceived in Chicago last week. They were 
unmounted and were boxed up carefully. 
The two pieces were consigned to the 
World’s Fair and listed in the way bill 
sent to the custom house as ‘‘ scrap iron ” 
This ‘‘scrap iron” came from Cuba and 
goes to make up what will probably be 
one of the most interesting exhibits at the 
fair. The two old cannon were secured 
by a United States naval officer detailed 
on World’s Fair service, on the site of an 
old and abandoned Spanish fort on one of 
the West India Islands. It was on this 
island, history and tradition say, the 
son of Christoper Columbus built a fort 
to repel invaders, and the two cannon 
which came in yesterday were said to have 
been part of the armament of the fort. 
The guns were made in Spain and brought 
over in one of the vessels attached to the 
great navigator’s fleet. The valuable relics 
will probably be a part of the Government 
exhibit at the fair. 


Indiana’s Plans for Its Exhibit. 


B. F. Havens, the Executive Commis- 
sioner of the Indiana World’s Fair Board, 
has taken an unusual step in his work. 
He has sent to the Director-General a state- 
ment of the progress being made in that 
State. Among other things, he says: 

The Indiana World’s Fair Commissiou 
has arranged the construction of the Indi- 
ana State Building so that it will be a 
great exhibit of Indiana’s best building 
material, consisting of stone, hardwoods, 
glass and encaustic tile. The building 
will be one that will be a pride to the 
people of the State. Within the building 
will be a great picture gul'ery of Indiana’s 
prom‘nent people. The mines and mining 
exhibit promises to be one of the leading 
exhibits. The geological and archeological 
exhibit will be a fine one The best 
archeological exhibit belonging to any 
private individual in the United States 
belongs to Joseph Collett of Terre Haute, 
and it is understood that he will loan it 
for exhibition. The manufacturers of the 
State will surpass the'r old competitors, 
the gas belt having revolutionized manu 
facturing in Indiana. The manufacturing, 
sgricultural and educational exhibits from 
Indiana will be the greatest exhibits of the 
State. The Rose Polytechnic will make 
a fine exbibit. Purdue University, under 
the generous action of its trustees, and in 
charge of its able president, Smart, will 
make the best and greatest technical ex- 
hibit of any school in the country. 


To Avoid Disputes Over Authority. 


On Thursday the Board of Reference 
and Control adopted as a plan of settle- 
ment of the disputed authority between Di- 
rector General Davis and the local board a 
report prepared by J. W. St. Clair, which 
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provides for the appointment of a Board 
of Adminis'ration. This board is to con- 
sist of two m: mbers of the National Com- 
mission and two of the Board of Direct- 
ors, end have exclusive authority in all 
matters pertaining to the administration 
of the exp: s tion next year. By the terms 
of the agreement the Director-General is 
given exclusive authority to deal with ex- 
bibitors. A new office, that of Direc’ or 
of Works, is created, and the incumbent 
bas charge of the police and all br-nches 
of pbysical work. The Director-General, 
however, is empowered to make requisition 
upon the Director of Works for any service 
desired ip connection with exhibitors. 
Appointments made by the Director of 
Works are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Administration. Any disputes 
arising between the Director-General and 
the Director of Works will be carried at 
once to the board and decided. 


Terminal Charges Reduced. 


At a conference between V. D. Groner, 
chairman of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion, and E. P. Ripley of the Local Trans- 
portation Company and Traflic-Manager 
Jaycox, the terminal charge on exhibits 
was reduced from 8 cents to 6 cents per 
100 peunds. This reduction wes largely 
brought about through the request of 
Commissioner Groner. He thought 8 
cents entirely too much, and as the terminal 
charges will be made both for the recep- 
tion of exhibits and their return, the 
exhibitor is saved altogether 4 cents on 
each 100 pounds. This arrangement at 
present applies to the I!linois Central only, 
but it isthe intention to make the same 
charge for handling cars over the Balti- 
more & Ohio entrance. 


Sunday Closing in Some Shape, 


Sunday closing in some shape seems to 
be fated for the World’s Fair. With this 
news is something more encouraging in 
regard to the proposed Congressional ap- 
propriation. If the House fails to pass 
the Souvenir Coin bill there is a good 
probability that the Senate will put it on 
as an amerdment to one of the regular 
appropriation bills. The House Commit- 
tee on Rules has given informal assur- 
ance that a day will be yranted for the 
dis ussison of the bill reported by the 
Duborow committee. More than this it 
cannot do, and if the supporters of the 
bill fail to get a vote within that time, 
their chances will be gone so far as or g- 
inal legislation in the House in con- 
cerned. Leading Senators who are friends 
of the exposition hope that the bill will 
p»ss the House as an original measure. 
Ocherwise, they say, if the Senate origi- 
pates it, objection will be made by Sen- 
ators who do not care to have an addi- 
tional appropriation charged up to the 
Senate. These objections will pot keep 
the Senate from doing what it thinks is 
just to the fair. 

The Pettigrew committee on Friday re- 
ported back Senator Palmer’s bill, with 
the recommendation that it be referred to 
the Appropriation (Committee and made an 
amendment to the Sunary Civil bill. This 
is as much as the World’s Fair Committee 
could do, and is an indorsement of the 
measure. If the emergency arises the Ap- 
propriations Committee will report the bill 
as amended to the Sundry C.vil or some 
other appropriation bill, but for the 
reasons given above its members think that 
the House should act first. 

The bill as reported from the Pettigrew 
committee in its main features has few 
changes from the bill which is now on the 
House calendar. Instead of coining 10,- 
000,000 half dollars the phraseology is 
changed so as to read $5,000,000 in half- 
dollar coins. 

The Sunday amendment, however, is 
something radical. It provides that ‘‘ the 
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World’s Columbian Exposition shall not be 
opened Sunday,” thereby assuming the 
absolute authority of Congress over the 


fair. 
— 


Treasury Decisions. 


Enameled Steel Ware. 

Before the United States General Appraisers 
at New York, June 10, 1892. In the matter 
of the protests, 19 558-654, of Stransky & Co., 
against the decision of the Collector of Cus- 
toms at New York as to the rate and amount 
of duties chargeable on certain enameled 
steel ware, itnported per the vessels and on 
the dates named in annexed schedule. Opin- 
ion by Wilkinson, General Appraiser. 

The merchandise is enameled steel ware. 
it was assessed for du y at 50 per cent., 
under paragraph 172, N. T., and is 
claimed to be du'iable at 45 per cent., 
under paragraph 171. 

A representative sample of the goods 
produced by the importer is a cup glazed 
with a whitish color and with blue veins 
or sprigs scattered through the enamel. 

We find that the merchandise is steel 
ware, enameled or glazed with more than 
one color, or ornamented, and we hold 
that it is specially provided for in para- 
graph 172. The decision of the Collector 
is affirmed accordingly. 

Brass— Certain Alloy Not. 

Before the United States General Appraisers 
at New York, June 10, 1892. In the matter 
of the protest, 10,377 6-3831, of Risdon Iron 
and Locomotive Works, against the decision 
of the Collector of Customs at San Francisco, 
Cal., as to the rate and amount of duties 
chargeable on certain bars of metal, im- 
ported per railroad, September 18, 18¥1. 
Opinion by Wilkinson, General Appraiser. 
The merchandise consists of pigs or bars 

of metal. It was assessed for duty at 45 

per cent., under paragraph 215, and it is 

claimed to be dutiable as brass at 14 cents 

per pound, under paragraph 189, N. T 
The metal is an alloy of zinc, manganese 

apd copper, zinc largely preponderating in 

quantity and value. It is not io fact brass, 
and is not commerciaily known as brass. 

The protest must therefore be overruled. 

Metal Dies for Stamping. 

Before the United States General Appraisers 
at New York, June 10, 18%2. In the matter 
of protests, 12,018 and 12,258), of O. G. Hemp- 
stead & Son, against the decision of the Col- 
lector of Customs at Philadelphia as to the 
rate and amount of duties cbargeable on cer- 
tain steel plates, imported per Cilurnum, 
May 20, 1891; Strait of Gibraltar, June 16, 
1891. Opinion by Wilkinson, General Ap- 
praiser. 

A sample of the merchandise is a metal 
bar about 10 inches long, 1 inch wide and 
14 inches high. A raised fancy design 
appears upon the upper surface. The 
goods were assessed for duty at 45 per 
cent., and are claimed to be dutiable 
under paragraph 180, N. T., which pro 
vides: 
- ‘Steel plates, engraved, stereo'ype 
plates, electrotype places, and plates of 
other materials, engraved or lithographed, 
for printing, 25 per cent. ad valorem ” 

We tind that the bars in question are 
not similar to any of the articles covered 
by paragraph 180, but that they are in fact 
dies for stamping, and that they are known 
in trade as dies. 

The protest is overruled and the de- 
cision of the Collector is hereby affirmed. 

rr ———— 


London papers are fondly expecting that 
the flow of gold from the United States to 
Europe will be reversed the coming 
autumn when the harvests ripen, but an- 
ticipate that on account of the unusually 
strong reserves of the American banks the 
demand for money to house the crops will 
be the more readily supplied from domes- 
tic sources. The situation, however, differs 
from that of former years in that no de- 
pendence can be placed on aid from the 
Government Treasury. 
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Boiler. 


This generator is of the porcupine type, 
similar to the Hazelton, Hazelton Tripod 
and Climax steam generators, and is claimed 
to be an improvement over all of this class. 
It is built by the California Engineering 
Company of San Francisco. It comprises 
a vertical central column, with horizontal 
tubes radiating from it above all points 
above the fire box to the top, the size of 
the column, as well as the number, length 
and size of the tubes, determining the 
capacity. The trouble with boilers of this 
class, as sometimes made, has been found 
in the lower tubes filling up with sedi- 


The Minerva Steam 


Section at Water Inlet. 


Section at Bottom. 


THE MINERVA 


ment, which caused them to be burned out 
and the boiler to prime. This was occa- 
sioned by the large column of cold water 
in the column and in the tubes, steam be- 
ing generated so fast in the lower por- 
tion of the boiler that it had to raise the 
water in order to get out of the steam pipe. 

The water heretofore has been fed into 
the bottom of the boiler, therefore the 
coldest part of the water was directly 
against the hottest part of the boiler. In 
the boiler here shown the water is fed in 
the bottom of the top chamber It fills 
all the tubes in the top chamber, and rises 
to the level of the open pipe in the center 
of the top chamber. Above this pipe is 
steam room, where the entire surface of 
the water is subjected to the heat of the 
steam, 

The water overflows in this pipe and 
proceeds to the bottom of the boiler ready 
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to jump into steam, It goes through the 
perforations of the outside pipe at the bot- 
tom, ascends on the outside of the outside 
pipe, and the water not going into steam 
returps down the space between the out- 
|side and the inside pipe. This. keeps a 
| constant circulation throughout the boiler. 

The top chamber will generally contain 
all of the sediment in the water, it settling 
there in the form of slush, where it is easily 
hosed out, there being no sediment what- 
ever lodged on the lower tubes. The 
middle chamber with the radiating tubes 
is filled with steam, and this steam is 
superheated on acc unt of the heat from 
the grates being so little expended by the 





Vertical Section. 


STEAM BOILER. 


time it reaches those tubes, it having 
gone over such a small amount of water 
surface, 

After superheating the steam it then 
strikes the cold water in the top depart- 
ment, sending the gases out of the stack 
at a temperature lower than the tempera- 
ture of the steam going out of the steam 
pipe, thereby getting all of the heat into 
the water. 

Since the introduction of these boilers 
into use there have been several cases 
where the water line has become low and 
the pumping of cold water has loosened 
up the tubes and ruined the boiler. This 
danger is obviated by the outside pipe 
leading from the bottom of the top com- 
partment into the bottom of the lower 
compartment. 

The water in the top compartment can 
be emptied almost instantaneously into the 
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lower compartment by the opening of the 
two valves shown in the drawing, which 
will be readily understood. By the man- 
ipulation of the three valves shown at that 
= the top or bottom compartment can 

e blown out or the safety used as de- 
scribed. 

The method also brings the steam pipe 
out of the brick work at a very much 
lower point than heretofore used. 

The principal claims made for the boiler 
are economy, great heating surface, dura- 
bllity and miuimum space for horse-power 
required and exemption from priming. 








THE WEEK. 


Notwithstanding the defeat of the Gov- 
eroment at Cincinnati and New York, the 
United States authorities at Chicago, on 
the return of Judge Gresham, will push 
the ceses against the Whisky Trust officers, 
but the case is expected to go over until 
the fall term. 


The Oliver Aluminum Company of this 
city are putting upa plant in Jersey City, 
where, in a few weeks, the public are to be 
invited to witness the extraction of pure 
aluminum from the clays of New Jersey, 
at a very low cost. One of the officers of 
the company predicts a ‘ metallic revo- 
lution.” 





The winter wheat harvest has about 
closed and the yield will be good, while 
spring wheat promises an average crop. 


Another bridge across the Missouri 
River at Omaha is proposed by the Ne- 
braska Central Railway Company. 


Two architects condemn the new immi- 
grant buildings at Ellis Island as being in- 
secure and inferior to the specifications. 


The Beech Creek Railroad will be ex- 
tended about 70 miles through the Clear- 
field region, at a cost of $1,000,000, for the 
development of the coal fields, 


The New York and New Jersey Termi- 
nal Company are pushing their scheme for 
a tunnel under Fourteenth street from the 
Hudson River to the East River, with 
branches to the lower part of the city. 


The Reading Company, in the suit at 
Trenton, N. J., denies every charge re- 
specting the alleged illegality and conspir- 
acy of the so-called ‘‘ combine.” 


The bill to provide for retaliation against 
Canada has been formally reported by Sen- 
ator Davis from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


Mayor Grant appointed the following 
delegates to the second session of the Na- 
tional Mining Congress at Helena, Mont., 
July 12: Jobn Stanton, Thomas L. Wat 
son, Forest H. Baker, Evan Thomas. The 
silver question will be the principal topic 
discussed at the congress. 


The Aqueduct Commissioners have re- 
ceived offers for the work of constructing 
the great Croton Dam at Cornells, as fol- 
lows: 


The Ryan & McDonald Construction 

Company of Baltimore. .... $3,527,640 
H. H. Brown... sian havea lide de iis Rote 3,981,464 
NS RE 4.253.675 
Winston, Crimmins, Washburn & Co... 4,768,449 
Joho McQuade acd Joseph Moore... .. 5,247,274 
William Kussell Alien & Co. of St. 

ND | td. Ralgcdieanca cxtheusaaccdaneelant 5,566,879 


Chief Engineer Fteley had estimated 
that the work would cost $4,574,800. 


The new drawbridge across Newtown 
Creek at Laurel Hill, L. L, will cost 
$100,000. 


Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian High 
Commissioner to England, proposed to 
the Commercial Congress in London that a 
small differential duty should be imposed 
by Great Britain and her colonies on for- 
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eign imports ; but on two ballots his mo- 
tion was voted down. Mr. Tupper 1s ap- 
parently much concerned about British 
trade A few days ago in addressing the 
Chamber of Commerce in London he said 
there were risks of the octopus America 
throwing its tentacles over the West 
Indies and the Spanish Antilles with the 
view of driving out British trade, and it 
was going to do so. British consuls re- 
ported that Great Britain had lost Brazil, 
and that America was getting hold under 
her reciprocity system. The great relative 
increase of trade between Canada and the 
United States, as compared with Great 
Britain, is manifestly unsatisfactory, and 
tendencies in that direction must in some 
way be overcome. England cannot af- 
ford to lose her hold on the colonies. 


Italy’ imports of merchandise during 
the first five months of this year fell off 
50,000,000 lire, compared with the same 
time last year, while the exports increased 
nearly 55,000,000 lire—the effect of good 
crops and reciprocity treaties with Ger- 
many. 


An importer from Norway is in Chicago 
arranging for the direct shipment of 
American pr°ducts to that country, instead 
of shipping via English ports. 


The case of the United States against 
the lumber trust, better known as the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, is up in the court at St. Paul. 


An unexpected market for American 
corn has been opened in Mexico, which is 
receiving meny carloads from Kansas and 
neighboring States, duty free. 


Present indications are that Congress 
will adjourn July 15 or 20. 


The permanent reciprocity arrangement 
with Cuba and Porto Rico, negotiated last 
year, took effect the 1st inst. 


A letter from Rio expresses the opinion 
that the Argentine Government intends to 
carry out its purpose of entering into a 
reciprocity treaty with the Unitéd States, 
and adds that England has pothing to gain 
but much to lose through the success of 
such a measure. 


France’s last torpedo boat, No. 149, ran 
for two hours at an average speed of 244 
knots and a maximum speed of over 26 
knots, with 342 revolutions. 


A shipment over the Missouri Railroad 
compr ses 40 carloads of grain drilis for 
distribution in Kansas and western Mis- 
souri. These implements numbered 1600, 
and their weight was 1,500,000 pounds. 


One of the effects of the formation of 
the Umbrella Trust has been to dispense 
with the services of about 75 per cent. of 
the salesmen employed by the various 
firms who have entered the combine. 


The Louisiana Legislature are agitating 
anti-trust laws, having in view the sup- 
pression of the Rice Trust. 


A company is being organized in Eog- 
land to establish a new fast steamship line 
between this country and Brean Down 
Harbor, on the Bristol Channel, Eogland. 
The proposed capital is $5,000.000, of 
which one half has been subscribed. 


John W. Foster of Indiana is the tempor- 
ary successor of Mr. Blaine as Secretary of 
State. He was formerly appointed as Min- 
ister to Mexico, again to Russia, and a third 
time to Spain. With two Fosters in the 
cabinet it will be necessary to discriminate. 


According to the report of Consul Ry- 
der of Quebec, the United States is wrest 
ing the import trade of Canada away from 
Great Britem. The imports to Canada 
from this country exceed by more than 
$17,000,000 the imports from Great Britain 
and the British colonies, while the Cana- 
dian exports to Great Britain exceed by 


G 


more than $12,000,000 Canadias exports 
to the United States. Canadians appre- 
ciate America for merchandise. 


The suit of Jobn O’Brien and Heman 
Clark, contractors, against the city to re- 
cover $8,000,000 for extra work done’on 
section 6 of the aqueduct was adversely 
decided by the Supreme Court. 


Statistics of Germany’s foreign trade for 
May show a large increase of exports over 
the figures for the same month in 1891. 
The exports for the first five months of 
this year show an increase of 600.000 tons, 
as against the exports for the correspond- 
ing period in 1891, and the imports for 
these months a corresponding decrease,of 
200,000 tons. 


The whaleback steamer Joseph L. 
Colby is carrying fairly paying cargoes 
from points on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea to Boston and Providence. 
With 21 hands aboard it carries almost 
3000 tons of Sisal hemp, and a cargo of 
cotton equal to those usually carried by 
steamers carrying from 28 to 32 hands. 
The difference in the consumption of coal 
for power purposes is proportioned in 
about the same way. The two differences 
are enough to make up almost the entire 
difference in cost between operating 
American and foreign vessels. 


The lack of adequate warehouse facili- 
ties on the water front in New York City 
is an impediment to the growth of trade 
not easily overestimated and is likely to be 
long continued, on account of the difficulty 
in the city obtaining possession alike of 
the submerged land and the upland. 
Nearly all of the merchandise landed in 
New York by water is necessarily trans- 
ported on trucks from the piers to the 
warehouses in the interior. New York is 
the truckman’s paradise. It is estimated 
that there are upward of 35,000 trucks in 
use in the city, the yearly cost of main- 
tenance of which is estimated at $35.000, - 
000. The direct result of this complete 
control of the traffic of the city by the 
truck, is that the business of handling 
merchandise is being rapidly transferred 
from New York to Brooklyn, the Jersey 
shore and Staten Island. 


The Baron Hirsch experiment at Wood- 
bridge, N. J, for the relief of Russian 
refugees promises but indifferent success. 
The settlement covers 5000 acres bought a 
year ago in the pines, back of Cape May. 
At pree t.therc are §7 families, of whom 
63 arco. ic own farms, which cost the 
company &bout $1200 each. The houses 
and outbuildings on each farm have cost 
$550. Next year the colonists will prp- 
duce a surplus for sale, but three years 
must pass before the question of success 
or failure is decided. The settlement at 
Montefiore, not far distant, is less en- 
couraging. 

The sales of loose leaf tobacco at Dan- 
ville, Va., for June were 4,377,420 pounds, 
an increase of more than 1,000,000 pounds 
over the same month last year. For the 
nine months of this tobacco year the sales 
were 32,073,509 pounds, a falling off 
of 5,000,000 pounds as compared with the 
same time last year. 

St a 





The Phipps Conservatory Commission 
of Pittsburgh have awarded the contract 
for the erection of the Phipps Conserva- 
tory to Lord & Burham of New York. 
The bid of this firm for the construction 
of the conservatory was $101,334.45. 
This cons rvatory will be erected in 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, and all ex- 
penses connected with its erection will be 
borne by Henry Phipps of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited. It will be built 
very ciose to the Carnegie Free Library, 
which is also to be erected at Schenley 
Park, for which Andrew Carnegie has 
given the city of Pittsburgh $1,100,000 
for the building of the library. 
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Season Contracts for Finished L[ron 
and Steel. 





Inside facts are now working to the 
surface with regard to prices being made 
on season contracts. Our market reports 
have of late made quite frequent refer- 
ence to heavy orders from Western agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers for iron 
and steel to be delivered during the com- 
ing 12 months, These contracts are an 
important feature of the year’s business 
with a number of the large Western roil- 
ing mills. The tonnage thus secured 
makes an excellent basis for the future, 
guaranteeing work for dull seasons as 
well as periods of activity, and such con- 
tracts are sought for with much avidity 
by certain mills having special facilities 
for handling the business. There was a 
time when comparatively few of them 
were equipped for turning out the special 
shapes and sizes required, and very lucra- 
tive prices were obtained. The agricult- 
ural works then paid a premium above the 
price of regular bars. That day has long 
since passed, and now this special ma- 
terial is subject to the same trade in- 
fluences as ordinary merchant shapes. 

At the beginning of the contract move- 
ment this year a strong effort was made to 
keep prices up. Makers of some classes 
of steel products were very successful in 
this respect, and the contracts taken by 
them were at a somewhat better price than 
they had been able to get on the same kind 
of business in 1891. This was encourag- 
ing, leading to the hope that other season 
contracts would also realize satisfactory 
tig@ures for the iron and steel makers. 
But competition among the rolling mill 
companies, and especially among those 
making cheap Bessemer steel stock, was 
too keen to keep up prices. It now trans 
pires that some of the recent large trans 
actions were effected on a basis lower than 
wything heretofore known. Injustice 
would probably be done to the trade in 
general by publishing the special terms 
agreed upon in the cases under considera 
tion, and we will merely say that bar-iron 
makers were wholly unable to compete in 
the matter of prices, even if they had been 
permitted to figure on the very poorest 
class of material. This, of course, the. 
could not do, as the requirements for agri- 
cultural implements call for material of 
very good quality. 

Pittsburgh and Ohio manufacturers, it 
is asserted, were completely barred out by 
rolling mills further West, whose appetite 
for these contracts has been sharpened by 
the taste they have had of them in the 


past two or three seasons. If the compe- 
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| tition now in progress is continued, and 
jextends into other classes of trade than 
among agricultural works, a readjustment 


of prices will be forced, in which Pitts- 


bugh and the valleys will be compelled to 


drop to a lower level than they have thus 


|far been willing to descend to, and steel 


will more than ever displace iron, It is, 
of course, possible that the low prices 
made on these recent contracts is the re- 
sult of a fight between large Western con- 
cerns for business which each claims to 
own or contro], but, whatever the special 
cause may be, the rates thus far made on 
some contracts will hardly be advanced on 
the others now under negotiation. 

The consequences of this serious con- 
dition of trade in the West are numerous 
and important. Among them may be men- 
tioned the following: 1. The Western 
mills are now disposed to make a wholly 
independent set of prices, without refer- 
ence to the advantage they have in freights 
as a protection against mills further East. 
2. A more serious blow has been given to 
iron in merchant shapes than at any pre- 
vious time. 3. It is difficult to see how 
the rolling mills can now agree to pay the 
past year’s wages scale when they have 
sold a large part of their output for the 
coming year at such an extremely low 
rate. The agricultural implement manu- 
facturers again enjoy a peculiar conjunc- 
tion of favorable circumstances—cheaper 
material than ever and a continued heavy 
demand for their products, 


EEE 


Rolling? Mill Girls. 








The people ofthe West are amazed at 
the following press dispatch printed in the 
Chicago papers of the 2d inst. : 

SPHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1.—Rolling mill 
girls in this city, numbering upward of 1000, 
quit work last evening because of the ref™sal 
of their employers to sign the scale of wages 
that has been in use for several years, in which 
$4.85 per ton was the basis of pay for puddling. 
The two firms affected are Hughes & Patter- 
son and Gaulbert, McFadden & Caskey. 

Tt has been known that for a long time 
the gentler sex has been encroaching more 
and more on the territory once exclusively 
occupied ~by males, particularly in the 
East, but this is the first intimation that 
girls have been found adapted to the per- 
formance of rolling mill work. It must 
be an inspiring sight, indeed, to see these 
thousand girls, clad in neat and becoming 
dresses, with bangs and curls and high- 
heeled shoes, handling tongs and dexter- 
ously manipulating great masses of white- 
hot irop. We have iuquiries from the 
West as to the peculiar causes which have 
led to this remarkable usurpation of man’s 
work by woman, and are at a loss to assign 
areason for it. The natural inference would 
be that it is because women work for less 
wages than men. But here we are con- 
fronted by the fact that these girls are 
stnking for a maintenance of the men’s 
wages scale, hence that cannot be the rea- 
son. Perhaps the rolling mill owners 
would be the best persons to explain, and 
we turn our inquirers over to them for full 
particulars. 
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Iron Making on the Hudson. 


The stoppage of a number of the old 
plants on the Hudson River and the dis- 
mantling of others has led to the impres- 
sion that pig-iron manufacture in this 
district is a declining industry. It has 
been quite frequently asserted that before 
many years had elapsed there would be 
very few active stacks left on the Hudson 
River. There seemed to be many facts 
to encourage that conviction. With the 
great stove industry of the valley crippled 
by the desertion or failure of some of its 
most active and largest firms, with the ces- 


sation of the manufacture of steel rails on 


a large scale, with vigorous competition 


growing up in other sections in some of 
its time-honored specialties, there ap- 


peared little chance for recovering 
lost ground or capturing new territory. 


Yet here, as elsewhere, the stress of the 


past years has developed the possibility of 
reaching cost figures hitherto undreamt 


of. The remodeling of some of the older 
plants has notably lowered the fuel con- 
sumption, until to-day 1 ton 3 hundred- 
weight is attamed, as against 1 ton 7 
hundredweight formerly. 
ment in furnace practice, with which 
Fred. Gordon has been largely indentified, 
has brought the Hudson River anthracite 
furnaces up to the achievements in east 
ern Pennsylvania and elsewhere, so that 


The improve- 


to-day there are concerns making iron at 
less than $14. But, perhaps, the most 
important result of the developments of 
the past year has been to give iron makers 
in this section a good deal more courage 
and confidence in the future. 

We understand that there are now three 
different parties who have decided upon 
or who seriously contemplate the erection 
of blast furnaces on the Hudson River. 
The Poughkeepsie Iron Company, under 
the management of Albert Tower, will put 
up a modern stack, the Hudson Iron 
Company at Hudson, N. Y., will probably 
erect a furnace, and the Hudson River 
Iron Ore Company, in which the Burdens 
of Troy are so largely interested, will also 
build a new plant. We understand that 
the different concerns named expect with 
the latest plant and with modern practice 
to reach cost figures somewhere between 
$12.50 and $13.50 per ton. All of them 
have a good deal of ore property, and are 
experienced iron masters with ample re- 
sources, so that there is nothing that is 
visionary in their plans. They have no 
land schemes to promote, but have been in 
the business for generations and are simply 
preparing to stay in it. 


Placarding Costs at the World’s 
Fair. 





Foreign exhibitors at the World’s Fair 
at Chicago have been granted a privilege 
for which they contended in vain at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 
It is annouvced in the following ruling 
made the past week by Director-General 
Davis: 

Foreign exhibitors in the World’s Columbian 
Exposition will be permitted to state upon 
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placards attached to their exhibits the prices 
at which said products will be sold at the place 
of manufacture, and also the prices in bond 
and out of bond, or exclusive and inclusive of 
the customs duties, in Chicago. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, this 
ruling will awaken a chorus of protests 
from American manufacturers, and per- 
haps from merchants. The purpose is 
obvious. Foreign manufacturers desire to 
show how much the cost of their wares is 
enhanced to American consumers by the 
tariff. Such an attempted comparison 
with domestic prices, it will be seen, is 
unfair, for the reason that the foreign ex- 
hibitors would not add necessary expenses 
to be incurred in selling to American con- 
sumers. In the case of articles sold at re- 
tail, the retailers’ profits cut a consider 
able figure in the cost to the consumer. 

cimeaainiahcaiealiliariaisiiitagitais 

The growth of Chicago as a financial 
center is well shown by a statement just 
made public concerning disbursements for 
interest and dividends on the 1st inst. 
These disbursements in Chicago or on 
Chicago properties amount to more than 





$12,500,000. This aggregate is made up 
of the following details: 
| $726,500 
Street railway dividends.......... 533,125 
Street railway interest............. 325,188 
Ricks ae ea ae 322,930 
Nh 6c vcs dee an cee wn vxcin 312,500 
io go eine 202,950 
Building dividends................ 23,500 
Dividends miscellaneous companies 850,200 
Interest miscellaneous bonds....... 764,034 
Park and county bonds............. 67,175 
Ce I xd na acanncscaedcexenis 493,298 
Real estate mortgages ............ 1,572,000 
Savings deposits................... 514,000 
Ritesh c0k a cuales sanataler . %6,707,400 
Interest on railroad bonds listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange..... 4,250,000 
City bonds maturing............... 1,560,000 
TN std ii Cite tne ail $12,517,400 


A considerable portion of the invest- 
ments covered by these disbursements is 


unquestionably owned elsewhere and will 
therefore not be of special benefit to local 
interests. The same statement, however, 
can be made with regard to any financial 
center, whether in this country or abroad. 
It is sufficient to know that this large 
amount originates in Chicago, no matter 
what ultimately becomes of it. 
+-eenennmnieaeillliiimeaneie 


OBITUARY. 


JouN H. SNYDER, at one time superin- 
tendent of the Albany Iron Works in 
Troy, N. Y., died June 26 at Sr. 
Louis, Mo., and his remains were interred 
in the Rural Cemetery, Albany. The de- 
ceased, while superintendent of the Albany 
Iron Works, had supervision of the rolling 
of the plates with which Ericsson’s Monitor 
was built. He was an inventor of a num- 
ber of railroad devices, and after leaving 
Troy he was superintendent of the Trede- 
gar Iron Works at Richmond, Va. 





WALTER STILLMAN, who for the past 
27 years had charge of the percussion 
cap and sporting goods department of the 
Waterbury Brass Company’s New York 
store, died suddenly of pneumonia, at his 
residence in Closter, N. J., on June 28 
Mr. Stillman endeared himself to a large 
circle of friends in and outside of the 
trade by his iotegrity and genial dispo- 
sition, and his Joss will be severely felt by 
those who come in daily business contact 
with him, who had learned to appreciate 
him for his many good qualities. He leaves 
a widow and six children. 


Vagaries of the Coal Trade. 





It is an acknowledged fact in the an- 
thracite coal trade that the Reading com- 
bine are actually in contro), and that 
pricee, subject, of course, to natural laws, 
ure governed at will. For this reason 
there is a tacit acquiescence in the decis- 
ions of the combine by those within the 
charmed circle with reference to prices 
and output. At the same time, it is evi- 
dent, from expressions frequently heard 
that there is more or less of suppressed 
dissatisfaction among the trade at large. 
For example, we have the advance in 
prices just announced by which the sched- 
ule on chestnut is put up 65 cents, and 
other sizes lessened in pruportion—tbis, too, 
on July 1, a season always du |, when the 
market is supposed to be near the bottom, 
and therefore favorable to those who 
would provide for future wants. Not a 
few, even among influential operators, 
would be inclined to protest, and however 
warmly in sympathy would advise to ‘‘go 
slow.”’ President McLeod of the Reading, 
successor of Mr. Gowen, reasons that the 
combine represents an enormous invest 
ment which must be made to return a 
fair interest on the capital; that coal can 
no longer be sold for less than cost, 
making due allowance for wear and tear, 
and that to bring about equilibrium and 
stability as between producers and con- 
sumers a steady advance in prices to a 
tairly remunerative point is inevitable. 
At the same time, to salve over matters, 
Mr. McLeod held out the expectation that 
eventually prices to consumers in Pennsyl- 
vania, including the large manufacturers, 
will be actually reduced. On this point 
he says that tnrough the lease of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad “the Reading will 
be able to operate both lines with greater 
economy than they could be operated 
separately, and through these economies 
will ultimately, be able to reduce the tolls 
on coal to the industries on our lines, 
as well as to more distant points.” He 
would have it believed that by the equal- 
izing process going on it will no longer be 
possible to buy anthracite after it has 
been shipped to remote points in Maine or 
Chicago for less money than is paid in the 
State where it is mined. There have 
been three distinct advances in price 
during the past three mon'hs. The fol- 
lowing shows the July circular prices for 
the past three years: 


1890. 1891. 1892, 
Ec Cu kiccddwas hokunane $3.65 $3.65 $3.90 
acc avakvacedcuseeL ks 8.75 3.85 4.20 
MN ceedediedncedas reds 4.00 4.05 4.50 
eT eee 3.65 3.75 4.40 


Not a few of the wholesale operators 
and dealers object to anything like rash 
or hasty measures, calling attention to the 
fact that high prices are liable to stimu- 
late competition to an injurious extent. 
Bituminous coal is constantly crowdiny in 
and is already felt much more than it was. 
Besides, there is the competition of oil 
and gas stoves that is almost immediately 
felt as the result of high prices for anthra- 
cite. In regard to the threatened encroach- 
ments of bituminous coal it is known that 
extensions of the Beach Creek Railroad 
already in progress through the famous 
Clearfield region, under the Vanderbilt 
interest, will in a few months materially 
augment the supplies of this fuel. Similar 
moves are making in Virginia and other 
directions. 

For all this, the fact remains that the 
policy marked out by the Reading man- 
agement points to higher prices in the 
future for the general consumer, despite 
the heavy interests still remaining outside. 
The control of the coal fields is now in 
strong hands, and is claimed to comprise 
80 per cent. of the aggregate output. Mr. 
Gowen for a number of years endeavored 
to gain the point achieved by his succes- 


sors, but failed. The consequence was 
that, to relieve pressing financial necessi- 
ties arising from time to time, coal was 
slaughtered for what it would fetch, the 
whole market following in a scramble for 
buyers. 


In the present situation it is understood 
all round that litigation is threatened in 
several quarters. But a certain degree of 
presumption is indulged on acccunt of the 
probability that in any event a few years 
must elapse before an adverse decision is 
reached in the Supreme Court. There are 
the proceedings instituted by the Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania, also by the 
Attorney-General of New Jersey. On the 
other hand, a committee of the New York 
Senate made a searching inquiry which 
thus far has amounted to nothing be- 
yond eliciting considerable information. 
Thus far little has been done to thwart 
the schemes of those who assume that they 
are intent only upon placing the coal 
trade on a remunerative and, therefore, 
permanent basis, in no way inimical to the 
public interests. For an interval, there- 
fore, and perhaps for a term of years, the 
coal trade is likely to remain substantially 
in the control of the combine—a fact which 
cannot well be ignored, and consumers 
will govern themselves accordingly. 





PERSONAL. 
Robert R. Zell is no longer connected 
with the active management of the Camp- 
bell & Zell Company, Baltimore, Md. 


J. H. Bickley, Jr.. has severed his con- 
nection with the Mechanical Engineers’ 
Department of the Pbcenix Iron Company, 
Pheenixville, Pa., and in the future will 
be connected with the Dover Iron Works 
of Dover, N. J. 


$$$ 


The fourteenth meeting of the Foundry- 
men’s Association of Philadelphia was 
held at the Manufacturers’ Club last night. 
The subjects for discussion were ‘‘ The 
Cost of Castings,” as presented by Stock- 
ton Bates; the report of the Freight Com- 
mittee, and a paper on ‘‘ Iron for Commer- 
cial Purposes.” 





The rolling mills of Hughes & Patter- 
son, Philadelphia, were shut down by 
order of the firm at 5p.m., June 30. An- 
ticipating an arrangement of their em- 
ployes, the majority of whom are members 
of the Amalgamated Association, to cease 
work at midnight that day. The reason 
given is the refusal of the firm to sign the 
wage schedule. There are hopes of a 
modus vivendi being arrived at in order 
that the mills may commence operations 
again in a week or two Hughes & 
Patterson employ between 400 and 500 
hands. It is anticipated that the Fairbill 
Rolling Mills of Philadelphia may follow 
suit, should an amicable arrangement with 
their workmen not be attained. 





The firm of E. Morewood & Co., Swansea 
and Llaneily, Wales, have completed ar- 
rangements for starting a large works at Gas 
City, Ind. It is their intention to begin 
immediately on the plant, which will con- 
sist of four mills, and which will be in- 
creased to eight mills later. ‘ The company 
will have their own Siemens-Martin steel 
furnaces and rolling mills. Mr. Rogers, 
the manager, has been in the United S:ates 
for some weeks, but returns to Wales the 
last of this month, having completed his 
preliminary arrangements for the erection 
of the works here. 





The Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
have contracted for the erection of a trol- 
ley power station 700 feet long by 200 feet 
wide, to cost about $300,000. 
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this writing only the following-named 
firms have signed the Amalgamated scale 
for 1892-93, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that when the final adjustment has 
been made they will be allowed to partici- 
pate in any concessions that are made to 


The Shut Down at Pittsburga. 











On the night of June 30 the Amalga- 
mated Association scale of wages govern 
ing wages in rolling mills west of the 


Allegheny Mountains expired, and as no 
agreement had been arrived at between 
the Conference Committees of the manu- 
facturers and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion a shut down of the mills took place, 
and at this writing all are idle except a 
few that signed the scale. As we announce 
elsewhere, a settlement has been arrived 
at between the Amalgamated Association 
and the Association of Iron and Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers, and as a result of this all 
sheet mills in the West will continue in 
operation right along, with the exception 
of those that will close down to make 
necessary repairs. 

In regard to the iron mills, it was the 
general impression that a peaceful settle- 
ment of the wage scale might be accom- 
plished before the old scale expired, but 
this has not proven to be the case. A 
number of conferences were held at Pitts- 
burgh between the manufacturers and the 
workmen, full accounts of which have al- 
ready been given in these columns, but no 
results were attained looking to a settle- 
ment of the wage scale for another year. 
All hope of a peaceful settlement had not 
been abandoned until the day the old scale 
expired, for the reason that early last week 
a communication was received by the of- 
ficials of the Amalgamated Association 
frem a number of the Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers requesting a conference on Fri- 
day, July 1. This request was agreed to 
by the Amalgamated Association, and it 
was held in the Ferguson Building, Pitts 
burgh, on the afternoon of July 1, and 
was in session for four or five hours. 
About the same arguments were advanced 
by the members as had been given in pre- 
vious conferences as to why the wages 
scale formulated by the Ama'gamated As- 
sociation for the year 1892-93 could not be 
signed by the Pittsburgh manufacturers. 
Both sides of the case were presented in 
detail by the members of the respective 
committees, but, as was the case with the 
other conferences, nothing was accom. 
plished. It was thought that the manu- 
facturers wou'd present a scale at the 
meeting on Friday which would be in 
the nature of a compromise and would 
be based on boiling at $5 per ton, with 
about 10 per cent. reductions in other 
departments. This was not done, how- 
ever, the manufacturers insisting that 
the original scale as presented by them 
based on $450 per ton for boiling on 
a 2-cent card must be accepted. There 
is no doubt whatever that the attitude 
of the Pittsburgh manufacturers has been 
in tbe nature of a great surprise to the 
officials of the Amalgamated Association, 
and the tenacity with which they insist on 
the adoption of the original scale has 
probably had the effect of making the 
officials of that organization realize that 
when the scale was originally presented 
it was not in the nature of a bluff, as had 
been charged. The conference of Friday 
adjourned with the understanding that 
another conference will be held in Pitts 
burgh on Wednesday, July 6, at the same 
place. It is possible that some under- 
standing will be arrived at when this 
conference has been held, but the im- 
pression is growing that a confi ct among 
the iron mills is bound to take place. It 
is a remarkable fact that up to this time 
there is not a concern in Pittsburgh that 
has signed the Amalgamated Associution 
scale that will in any way have an influ 
ence with the other manutacturers in 1n- 
ducing them to sign. A number of the 
Western mills have signed the scale, and 
one or two Pittsburgh concerns that have 
always made it a practice heretof. re to 
sign the scale as soon as presented, but at 










the other manufacturers. The list of sign- 
ers comprises the following firms : Harris 
Rolling Mill Company, Irondale, Minn; 
Chartiers Iron & Steel Company, Limited, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland Hardware 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati 
Rolling Mill Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Muskegon Iron & Steel Company, Muske 
gon, Mich.; Upper and Lower Union 
Mills of Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Scottdale Iron & Steel 
Company, Scottdale, Pa.; Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Mitchell, Tranter & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Muncie Nail Company, Muncie, Ind. In 
addition to the above, the Oliver Iron & 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh signed the 
Amalgamated scale for their wire nai! 
factory. 

Since the above was written there have 
been several more signers to the Amalga- 
mated Association scale, consisting of the 
following firms: Indiana Iron Company, 
Muncie, Ind.; Bristol Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Bristol, Pa.; Detroit Steel and 
Spring Company, Detioit, Mich.; Duluth 
Mfg. Company, Duluth, Minn. All sig- 
natures being attached to the Amalga- 
mated Association scale are with the un- 
derstanding that signers will be allowed 
any concessions made when the scale is 
finally adjusted. 


gi 


The Lockout at Homestead. 





On the night of Wednesday, June 29, 
the entire plant of the Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, was closed down for an indeti- 
nite period on account of the refusal of 
the workmen to sign the new scales pre- 
pared by the firm. These new scales 
were printed in The Iron Age of June 16, 
and are to govern wages in the 119 inch 
plate mill, the 32-inch beam mill and the 
open-bearth department. These new 
scales were to supersede the old scales 
which expired on June 30,1892, after 
being in operation for three years, or from 
July 1, 1889. The old scales were based 
on the selling price of 4.x 4 billets, the 
minimum being $25, below which price 
wages could not go. During the three 
years that this scale was in force the 
maximum selling price of billets was 
$37.50 per ton, which was tbe price 
quoted in The Iron Age of January 23, 
1890, while the lowest price touched was 
$22.25, a sale of 1000 tons at $22.28 hav- 
ing been reported in the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket report in The Iron Age of June 2. 
During the three years this scale was in 
force it was the custom of the firm to as 
certain the average selling price of billets 
for each three months as soon as they ex- 
pired and wages for the following three 
months were then based on this average. 
The highest average reached in any one 
quarter was the first quarter of 1890, the 
average selling price of billets for January, 
February and March of that year having 
been $34 per ton. During the preva- 
lence of these very high prices the 
wages of the men were advanced very 
rapidly. In the second quarter of 1890 
the price ot billets commenced to decline 
aud at the close of that year they were 
selling in Pittsburgh at $26 per ton, as 
reported in The Iron Age of December 25, 
1890. During the year 1891 the average 
selling price of billets at Pittsburgh was 
about $26. Duriog the first week in Janu- 
ary, 1892, billets were selling at $25 in 
Pittsburgb, while in the last week in May 
they were down to $2225. From the 
above it will be seen that for some time 
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past the firm have been paying wages 
based on billets at $25 per ton, while they 
have been selling at about $2.50 per ton less 
than that price. During the time that the 
old scale was in force the Homestead Steel 
Works have been practically rebuilt in 
many departments, and machinery was 
thrown out that in many other plants 
woukd continue to do service for years to 
come. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were expended in equipping the plant with 
the most modern machinery that could 
be obtained, both in this country and 
from abroad. The introduction of this 
machinery has naturally led to an enormous 
increase in the capacity for production, 
and as the men work altogether on a ton- 
nage basis, they have been enjoying large 
increases in wages for months past. To 
carry out the assertion regarding increase 
in production, we have only to say that 
the new beam mill at Homestead is so 
admirably equipped that it can supply the 
requirements of the whole country for 
beams and channels. Several months since 
the officials of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, set about to prepare scales govern- 
ing wages in the Homestead Steel Works 
which would be equitable in every respect 
and which would conform to the changes 
made in the plant by the introduction of 
new methods and appliances. It was de- 
cided that only in those departments where 
the tonnage had been greatly increased 
would a reduction be made. It was also 
decided to reduce the minimum of the 
scale from $25 to $22 for 4 x 4 inch billets 
in order to conform to the price at which 
they were being sold in the open market 
right along, and also to have the new 
scale expire on the last day of the year, or 
on December 31, 1893, instead of the last 
day in June, as heretofore. The reason 
given by the firm for deciding on this last 
change was the fact that during the last 
week in the old year and the first week in 
the new it has always been the custom to 
make repairs at the Homestead plant. 
When the new scales were presented to the 
men the firm announced that they would 
meet a conference committee of their em- 
ployees at any time up to June 24 for the 
purpose of discussing the new scales, On 
Friday morning, June 24, a conference 
was held at Pittsburgh between members 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
and their employees, areport of which ap- 
peared in Zhe Iron Age of June 30. At 
this meeting the firm agreed to advance 
the minimum base of the scale from $22 
to $23 for 4 x 4 inch Bessemer billets, 
while the men would agree to a re- 
duction of only $1 per ton, or $24 as the 
base price. The conference adjourned 
without any settlement being made, and 
as aresult the firm closed down the en- 
tire plant as stated above, and at this writ- 
ing not a wheel is being turned. The 
above is a correct statement of the causes 
which have led to the present trouble at 
the Homestead Steel Works, and which 
promises to be one of the bitterest labor 
fights that ever took place. 


In support of our statement that the ton- 
nage of the different departments where 
reductions are made in the new scale has 
been greatly increased we have been fur- 
nished a statement by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, which proves this as- 
sertion beyond a doubt. This statement 
was in our possession last week, but was 
received at such a late hour that we were 
unable to make use of it until now. From 
the figures furnished by the firm we 
learn that the average month'y production 
of the 82-inch slabbing mull for the last 
five months df 1889 was 7681 tons; of the 
119-inch plate mill, 3458 tons, while the 
production of the open hearth department 
was 20 tons per turn per furuace. The 
output of the 82 inch slabbing mill for 
May of the present year was 9265 tons; of 

j the 119-inch plate mill, 5268 tons, and the 
production of the opea-hearth department 
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by the introduction of new methods has 
been increased to 23} tons per turn per 
furnace. This shows an increase of out- 
put of 1584 tons per month in the 32-inoh 
mill, or nearly 21 per cent.; 1810 tons in 
the 119-inch mill, or 52 per cent., and 34 
tons per turn in the open hearth depart- 
ment, or a little more than 17 per cent. 
These increases, of course, made a corre- 
sponding increase in the wages of the men. 
A mistaken impression exists as to the 
wages the men would have received had 
they accepted the new scale proposed by 
the firm, as compared with the wages they 
received while working under the old 
scale. In order to correct this false im- 
pression, we append below a table fur- 
nished us by the firm, which shows the 
old rates of wages as compared with those 
called for by the new scale, as follows: 





1889-92 ||Proposed 1892-93 
scale. | scale. 
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_— $26.50 basis. || $26.50 basis | 
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These tables show old rates of wageS 
and proposed rates of wages in all depart 
ments, and also in all positions where re- 
ductions were proposed, and a careful 
study of them will show that under the 
new scales the workmen would be about 
as well or better off than they were un- 
der the old. In addition to this, a reduc 
tion in hours has been made in the open- 
hearth department and also in the 119- 
inch mill. 

At this writing there are no new devel- 
opments regarding the situation at Home- 
stead. No move so far has been made by 
the firm toward securing new men, and 
none is expected to be made for some 
little time yet, as repairs are actively go 
ing on at the Homestead Steel Works 
The employees, however, are making 
demonstrations daily, and bave even gone 
so far as to hang in effigy a number of the 
officials of the firm. Should an attempt be 
made to introduce new workmen into the 
plant it will, no doubt, be violently op- 
posed by the locked-out employees and 
serious trouble may occur. The entire 
plant at Homestead has been put in as se- 
cure a position as possible in order to 
withstand any attacks that may be made 
on it by discharged workmen. A number 
of mass meetings have been held by the 
workmen, and speeches of a very strong 
nature have been made. The men insist | 


that under no circumstances will they re- 
turn to work under the scale proposed by 
the firm, and that any attempts made by 
the firm to start the plant with im- 
ported workmen will result disastrously. 
A number of extra deputy sheriffs have 
been sworn in at Homestead, and the best 
citizens of the town have expressed the 
determination to maintain order at all 
hazards. The situation is certainly crit- 
ical, and it is to be regretted that the men 
were not far-sighted enough to see what 
was to their own interests and arrange an 
amicable settlement with the firm. It is 
feared now that should they attempt to 
make a settlement they will be unable to 
secure as favorable terms from the firm as 
they would have secured had they showed 
a spirit of concession when the first con- 
ference was held. 


(Telegraphic Report of the Homestead Troub- 
les will be found elsewhere.) 
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The new permanent reciprocity agree- 
ment between the United States of America 
and Spain will go into effect on July 1, 
on and after which date articles of mer 
chandise produced in our country will be 
admitted into all the established ports of 
entry of the Spanish islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in accordance with the 
schedules given below. The officer in 
charge at the Spanish Consulate in New 
York said recently: ‘‘It will be neces 
sary for the manufacturers, producers and 
merchants who wish to take goods into 
Cuba and Porto Rico to make a declara- 
tion that the merchandise is produced 
in the United States. This declara 
tion must be in writing, signed and at- 
tested. Every possible precaution will 
be taken to prevent goods manufactured 
in other countries from being taken via 
the United States into Cuba and Porto 
Rico under the concessions granted in the 
reciprocity arrangements.” Schedules fol- 
low: 

Sehedule A. 


Products or manufactures of the United 
States to be admitted into Cuba and Porto 
Rico tree of duties: 

10. Lron, cast in pigs, and old iron and steel. 

11. fron, cast in pipes, beams, rafters and 
similar articles, for the construction of build- 
ings, and in ordinary manufactures. (See rep- 
ertory.) 

12. lron, wrought, and steel, in bars, rails 
and bars of all kinds, plates, beams, rafters 
and other similar articles for construction of 
buildings. 

13. Iron, wrought, and steel, in wire, nails, 
screws, nuts and pipes. 

14. Iron, wrought, and steel, in ordinary 
manufactures and wire cloth manufactured. 

25. Implements, utensils and tools for agri- 
culture, the arts and mechanical trades. 

26. Machines and apparatus, agricultural, 
motive, industrial and scientific, of all classes 
and materials, and loose pieces for the same, 
including wagons, carts and handcarts for or- 
dinary roads and agriculture. 

7. Material and articles for public works, 
such as railroads, tramways, roads, canals for 
irrigation and navigation, use of waters, ports, 
lightbouses and civil construction of general 
utility, when introduced by authorization of 
the Government, or if free admission is ob- 
tained in accordance with local laws. 

28. Materials of all classes for the construc- 
tion, repair in whole or in part of vessels, sub- 
ject to specific regulations to avoid abuse in 
the importation. 


Schedule C. 


Products or manufactures of the United 
States to be admitted into Cuba and Porto 
Rico at a reduction of duty of 50 per centum : 

49, Iron, cast, in fine manufactures or those 
polished, with coating of porcelain or part of 
other metals. (See repertory). 

50. Iron, wrought, and steel, in axles, tires, 
springs and wheels for carriages, rivets and 
their washers. 

51. Iron, wrought, and steel, in fine manu- 
factures or those polished, with coating of por- 
celain ae pee of other metals. not expressly 
comprised in other numbers of these schedules, 
and platform scales for weighing. (See reper- 
tory). 
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52. Needles, pens, knives, table and carving, 
razors, penknives, scissors, pieces for watches 
and other similar articles of iron and steel. 

53. Tin plates in sheets or manufactured. 

54. Copper, bronze, brass and nickel, and al- 
loys of same with common metals, in lump or 
bars, and all manufactures of the same. 

55. All other common metals and alloys of 
the same, in limp or bars, and all manufact- 
ures of the same, plain, varnished, gilt, sil- 
vered or nickeled. 

60. Rubber and gutta percha, and manufacte 
ures thereof, alone or mixed with other sub- 
stances (except silk), and oil cloths and tar- 
paulin. 

Sehedule D. 


Products or manufactures of the United 
States to be admitted into Cuba and Porto 
Rico at a reduction of duty of 25 per centum : 

64. Rope, cordage and twine of all kinds. 

65. Colors, crude and prepared, with or 
without oil, inks of all kinds, shoe blacking 
and varnishes. 
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Changes in Sheet Scale. 





As we announced in The Iron Age of 
last week, a final conference between the 
Conference Ci mmittees of the Amalga- 
mated Association and the Association of 
Iron and Steel Sheet Manufacturers was 
held in Room 710, Times Building, Pitts- 
burgh, on Wednesday evenig, June 30. 
At this meeting the several po nts of dif- 
fere.ce that existed between the manu- 
facturers and the workmen regarding the 
sheet scale were amicably adjusted and a 
scale governing wages in sbeet mills in 
Pittsburgh and the West was formulated. 
The following changes were made through- 
out the scale: 

In the notes to the mill scale the eighth, 
ninth and eleventh paragraphs now stand: 

8. Sheet and jobbing mills working three 
turns, the shearing shall be divided between 
two shearmen on jaw, crocodile or rotary 
shears, and no shearman be allowed to shear 
more than two turns on jaw or crocodile shears, 
with maximum not to exceed three turns on 
squaring sbears. 

9. That shearman on jaw, crocodile or 
rotary shears receive one-fifth of the above 
prices, the same to be paid by the roller. That 
on sheet mills using modern squaring shears, 
the price for shearing shall be one-seventh. 
(The difference between one-seventh and one- 
fifth for shearing to be retained by the com- 
pany.) Shearing to mean — the pack, 

11. Sheet mills working three turns that 
make tin aod black plate shall be permitted to 
make three turns of eight hours each, of nine 
heats each turn. 

In the sheet-mill hands’ scale the only 
change is in the following paragraph: 

2. This scale of wages is based on 180 pairs 
per ton for single mills and No. 25 gauge and 
lighter, doubled in pairs, 96 pairs per turn; 
doubled in threes, 105 pairs per turn. Single 
iron, 14 to 19 gauge, inclusive, 105 pairs. 

The classification of work adopted is as 
follows: 


Number of Pairs per Turn. 
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In connection with the adoption of the 
sheet scale, it should be noted that in all 
sheet mills where boiling is done the 
manufacturers agreed to pay prices for 
boiling, and also in the finishing depart- 
ments, based on the new scale of the Amal- 
gamated Association. When a wage scale 
governing rolling mills is finally adopted, 
the sheet manufacturers will be allowed 
any concessions that may be made by the 
Amalgamated Association when the new 
scale is put in force. It is a matter of 
congratulation that a peacetul settlement, 
as far as sheet mills are concerned, has 
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been arrived at, and the gentlemen who 


represented both the manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association are to be 
congratulated on the spirit of concession 
shown by them at every conference that 
was held between the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and the committee representing 
the Association of Iron and Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers. 





THE MINING ENGINEERS. 


From Tuesday until Saturday of last 
weck the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers held the summer session on 
Lake Champlain. The meeting really 
began on Tuesday morning at the southern 
end of Lake George, where many of the 
members collected and made a delightful 
and profitable excursion together by 
steamer to the head of Lake George and 
from Fort Ticonderoga, again by steamer, 
up Lake Champlain to the headquarters at 
Bluff Point, where the Hotel Champlain 
had been opened in advance for the meet- 
ing. 

Among those present were; Frank 8. 
Witherbee of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
of Port Henry ; A. C. Inman of the Chat- 
eaugay Iron Company ; James Hall, State 
Geologist of New York ; Dr. F. J. H. 
Merrill, Curator of the Museum of Natural 
History, Albany, N. Y. ; Prof. T. Swine- 
ford Smith of the New York State Geo- 
logical Survey, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. 
Jobn C. Smock, State Geologist of New 
Jersey, Trenton, N. J. ; M. C. W. Lang- 
don, superintendent of the furnaces at 
Port Henry, N.Y. ; John Birkinbine, 
Philadelphia, president of the institute ; 
Dr. R. W. Raymond, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
secretary ; Theodore D. Rand, Philadel. 
phia, treasurer ; Dr. Thomas M. Drown, 
professor of chemistry, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass; E. 
V. d’Invilliers, Philadelphia; Justice Cox, 
Jr., Philsdelphia, Pa. ; W. G. Neilson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; William Morris, presi- 
dent of the Pottstown Iron Company, 
Pottstown, Pa. ; Oliver Williams of the 
Catasauqua Mig. Company, Catasauqua, 
Pa.; Dr. Charles P. Dudley, chemist of 
the Penasylvania Railroad Company, Al- 
toona, Pa.; William L. Sheafer and 
Arthur W. Sheafer, of Pottsville, Pa. ; John 
Thomas, Thomas Iron Company, Catusau 
qua, Pa. ; B. F. Fackenthal, manager of the 
Durham Foundry, Riegelsville, Pa. ; Wm. 
Thaw, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pu.; W.8. Scaife, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Prof. 8. F. Emmons and 
Dr. D. T. Day, U. 8. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. B. E Fernow, 
Chief ot the Division of Forestry, U. 8 
Department of Agriculture ; E. Gybbon 
Spiisbury, Trenton Iron. Company, Tren- 


top, N. J. ; John A. Walker, manager 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 


pany, Jersey City, N. J.; J. F. Hol- 
loway of Henry R. Worthington, New 
York; Axel Sahlin, New York; Will- 
iam Kent, New York; W. H. Hoffman, 
Brewster, N. Y.; J. M. Sherverd of 
the Troy Steel and Iron Company, Wm. 
P. Mason, H. S McLecd and Charles 
McCreary of Troy; W. 8. De Camp, 
Lyons Falls, N. Y.; C. G. Buchanan, New 
York; George H. Hewitt, Aspen, Col. ; F. 
L. Clerc, Joplin, Mo., Edward H. San 
born, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore; W. H. Case, Bertha, Va., J. E. 
Johnson, Longdale, Va.; P. N. Moore, G. 
L. Foote, St. Louis, Mo.; Per Larsen, 
Norway, Mich ; Prof. F. F. Sharpless, 
Houghton, Mich., and W. E. Hopper, 
manager of the graphite mines of Fort 
Ticonderoga, anda large number of ladies. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


President Birkinbine called the Institute 
to order at the Hotel Champlain, and in- 
troduced Frank 8. Witherbee, who as 
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chairman of the local committee gave the 
institute a hearty welcome. He referred 
to the historical interests of the region, 
Fort Ticonderoga, Burlington, Pilatts- 
burg and Fort Frederic, and then noted 
the changes in the technical interests in 
the Champlain region since the institute 
met here 14 years ago. Since then more 
iron ore (8,000,000 tons) has been mined 
thanin all previous history, and more ore is 
concentrated at the Chateaugay Mine than 
in any other mine in the land. The Cata- 
lan forges have given way to blast fur 
naces, and mines are equipped with air 
compressor drills and electric lights, 
and magnetic separation is now working 
out the problem of saving the ‘eaner mag- 
netic ores, 

After a pleasant response to this wel- 
come by Dr. Raymond, the business of the 
meeting began with President Birkinbine’s 
address, from which we take the fol‘ow- 
ing: 

The President's Address, 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
the lean brown hematite mincs, while not 
exhausted, now contribute but a compara- 
tively small part of the total ore consump- 
tion. The expense of exploitation in the 
mines of New Jersey and of southern New 
York, the necessity of roasting many of 
these ores, does not indicate a cheap sup- 
ply from this source, unless it be obtained 
in part by magnetic concentration. A\l- 
though the Cornwall ore shows the heavy 
demands made upon the deposit in later 
vears, there is evidently ore enough for the 
near future, and the probabilities are that 
discoveries may increase the quantity when 
such ore is required, but the comparative 
leanness of this ore and the necessity of 
roasting it work to its disadvantage. 

Abundant supplies of maynetic ores can 
still be obtained from New York State, 
supplemented by some excellent red hema- 
tite. The Lake Champlain district, which 
has upto the present contributed a total 
of about 16,500,000 gross tons, and south- 
ern New York will still supply ores for 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the recent de- 
velopments on the western flank of the 
Adirondack Mountains encourage the be- 
lief in additional ore reserves being obtain- 
able through the medium of concentrating 
machinery. There would, therefore, seem 
to be some reason for anticipating a 
marked decline in the output of eastern 
Pennsylvania, and on the other hand, 
there seems less reason to anticipate a 
greater increase in that locality than in 
eastern New York. Improved railroad 
facilities should give opportunity for as- 
sembling in the vicinity of the Hudson 
River New York ores to be smelted by 
northern Pennsylvania coal, producing 
pig iron close to a good market. 

The importations of foreign ores, which 
in 1892 amounted to 912,864 gross tons, 
and in the past five years have reached a 
total of 4,895,038 gross tons, have a marked 
influence upon eastern Pennsylvania fur 
paces, and this influence will continue to 
affect the iron industry of that district, as 
well as that of New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland and other Atlantic States. 


PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO, 


The source from which the Pittsburgh 
district and the Chicago district draw 
their ore supplies, the Lake Superior re- 
gion, has been contributing iron ores since 
1856, and doing this on a liberal scale 
since 1867, a total of 50,000,000 gross tons 
having been taken from the mines of the four 
ranges included in that region—the maxi- 
mum amount shipped having reach 9,000, - 
000 gross tons in 1890. The number of 
important producers which continue to 
contribute iron ore liberally for a term of 
years, the knowledge of new discoveries 
each year adding to the ore reserves, and 
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the millions of capital vested in the Lake 
Superior region in mines, railroads and in 
shipping docks,supplemented by other mil- 
lions in vessels and receiving docks, would 
indicate that the supply from this source 
does not promise an early exhaustion. 
The Connnellsville and other Pennsylvania 
coal fields relied upon by the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago districts for coke also give 
little anxiety as to its future supply. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Neither does there seem any immediate 
prospect of either the coal or the ores in 
the vicinity of Birmingham becoming ex- 
hausted, but the large increase in the num- 
ber of furnaces will rapidly deplete the 
easily won leaner ores, of which the 
greater quantities must be mined to pro- 
duce a ton of pig iron than where, as a 
rule, the veins or beds are richer, as is 
the case in the Lake Superior region, and 
although the Alabama ore supply is great, 
the heavy drafts upon it may add so much 
to the cost of mining as to seriously de- 
tract from other local advantages. It is 
probably practicable to augment the local 
ore supply of the Alabama section in quan- 
tity and improve the average yield of the 
ore by vsing known deposits of iron ores 
in Cuba. 

While neither of the four districts now 
producing pig iron largely gives promise 
of early restriction of output, the blast 
furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania to day 
largely depend upon New York, New 
Jersey, Lake Superior and foreign ores to 
enrich their depleted local mixtures. The 
Pittsburgh district must continue to bring 
ores long distances, the Chicago district 
will have to convey both fuel and ore 
hundreds of miles, and the Birmingham 
district with coal and ore convenient will 
have to mine and consume a greater 
quantity of each to produce a ton of metal 
than either of the other districts named. 

It would seem that, as even with the 
best of ores used 14 tons are re- 
quired to make 1 ton of pig iron, while 
the consumption of coke is often less than 
1 ton, it would be better to manu- 
facture pig iron at Lake ports and be 
cheaper to transport less than 1 ton of 
coke than to haul 14 tons of ore, 
but it is here that the local market 
for the pig iron of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is such animportant factor. Similarly 
it would seem economy to assemble the 
raw materials where the haul of coke 
would cover less distance than from the 
Connellsville region to Chicago, but the 
same commercial reason holds true there. 

The rapid development of the western 
portion of our country, particularly that 
which is tributary to or can be easily 
reached from the Great Lakes, may divert 
from Chicago and vicinity part of the 
future iron production to points nearer 
the ore fields, and yet within convenient 
reach of cheap transportation for the fuel. 
Whether this fuel will be transported in its 
raw state and coked at the blast furneces, 
or whether it will be conveyed as coke, is 
a problem in process of solution, but [ con- 
fess to feeling a gratification that the en- 
terprise which I had the privilege of sug- 
gesting five years ago—viz., the erection of 
a blast furnace at Duluth, Minn., in which 
Minnesota ores are smelted by the use of 
coke made near at hand from Pennsylvania 
coal carried by vessel to the head of Lake 
Michigan—has been sufficiently successful 
to encourage other Lake ports to seriously 
consider the advisability of carrying out a 
similar project. 


LOCAL AND DISTANT MARKETS, 


A local market is an incentive for trade, 
and transportation charges for 600 miles 
are not proportionately greater than for 
200 miles. It is due to the latter that 
coke can be sent to Chicago, ores to Pitts- 
burgh and eastern Pennsylvania, and it 
gives a reason for the advancement of the 
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Birmingham district of Alabama, for the 
product of the furnaces of Alabama bas 
reached points so far removed that were 
it not for the excellent system under which 
large quantities of material are handled, 
it would be impracticable, even at very 
low rates of production, to supply iron to 
points now reached. Similarly, the low 
cost of mining, handling and transporting 
iron ores has permitted other districts to 
attain their present position. The four 
districts named have each abundant pro- 
ductive capacity, and they have an appar- 
ently satisfactory outlook forthe future 
in supplies of all raw material necessary. 
While the development of the country 
tributary to these centers, or within reach 
of them, will determine very largely the 
future growth, the important fact must be 
remembered that both the cost of produc- 
tion and the market facilities will influ- 
ence iron manufacture. I need not offer 
figures to prove the assertion that, as a 
rule, the Birmingham district can at pres- 
ent produce pig iron at lower rates than 
prevail in the other districts; nor to 
demonstrate that its product has to cover 
greater average distances in being trans- 
ported to present markets. However, the 
actual cost of producing pig iron is not as 
far apart in the districts named as is often 
supposed, and I am indebted to the cour- 
tesy of members of the institute for some 
confidential figures from which I am per- 
mitted to draw conclusions, but regret that 
for obvious reasons I must refrain from pre- 
senting figures, locating furnaces or giving 
credit to those who, by their energy and 
ability, are able to accomplish the remark 
able results as to output and economy of 
operation. 


COSTS IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS, 


Taking blast furnaces in the various 
districts of nearly similar dimensions 
which are well located, managed and 
equipped, the relative costs of the differ- 
ent items show that the expense for fuel 
per ton of pig iron made was lowest in 
Pittsburgh and highest in Chicago; 
whereas, the cost of iron ore per ton of 
pig iron made was lowest in Alabama and 

ighest in Pittsburgh. Labor per ton of 
product, however, is reported highest in 
the Birmingham district and lowest in the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. This 
last item is affected by a number of influ- 
ences, among which is the difficulty of 
comparing the labor accounts of different 
furnace plants, where, owing to methods 
of management, the labor account may or 
may not include the services of certa:n 
mechanics or officers, or the unloading of 
raw materials. The large amount of ma- 
terials necessary for the production of a 
ton of pig iron in the Birmingham dis- 
trict as compared with the requirements 
of the Chicago or Pittsburgh districts 
augments the number of furnace em- 
ployees, and the demand for labor at iron 
works in the former has naturally kept the 
per diem close to that paid elsewhere. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, has collected figures show- 


ge oe Fa : 
| Northern dis- | Southern dis- 


|@ trict. trict. 
Elements of | 
cost. | Cost of | Cost | Costof Cost 
544,377 of 647,728 of 


| tons, |1ton.| tons. | 1 ton. 





Ore, cinder, | 

scrap, &c...../ $4,101,661) $7,534) $2,255,841) $3.480 
Limestone..... | 273,24 02; 304,142 .470 
Coke and coal..| 2,012,754 3.698) 2,890,476 4.462 


Total materials $6,387,622) $11.134 $5,450.459, $8.414 





pe eee ‘nie 802,283) 1.474, 987,111, 1.524 
Officials an 

clerks.... 100,607) 184) 105,962 .164 
Supplies and 

repairs....... 277,413} 510} 397,550' 614 
TAXES... ..... 19,615} 086} 25.372) .039 





Total......... | $7,587,540! $13.938 $6,966,454 $10.755 
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Hewitt, in his presidential address to the in- 
stitute, New York meeting, October, 1890, 
givesa table showing the comparative in- 
crease in population and pig iron production 
in the United States for six decades, which 
he says (I quote from his paper) ‘‘ brings 
out the striking conclusion that the pro- 
duction of pig iron has always increased 
more rapidly than the population, and 
that the ratio is an increasing one. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 the production of 
iron increased twice as fast as the popula- 
tion. Between 1860 and 1890 it increased 
four times as rapidly—in reality over four 
times—thus proving that the national 
wealth continues to grow from decade to 
decade at a rate of acceleration of which 
the world affords no previous example. 
Inasmuch as during all this time we have 
imported iron in addition to our produc- 
tion, it follows that the consumption per 
capita has also increased more rapidly 
than population. In 1855, according to 
careful calculations which T made at that 
time, we were consuming iron at the rate 
of 117 pounds per head, whereas in 1890 
the consumption has increased to rather 
more than 300 pounds per head, the whole 
of which, for the first time in our history, 
we are producing within our borders.” 

It is not practicable to make a reliable 
comparison, based on census figures, which 
will cover exactly the population and pro- 
duction of the four districts which have 
been considered in this address, but it is 
possible to illustrate the relation which pig 
iron production has borne to the popula- 
tion of the United States and different 
sections of the country in the last four 
censuses which were taken, and for this 
purpose I copy a table which I prepared for 
a lecture delivered before the Franklin 
Institute in 1891, in which the Southern 
States are considered as all those south of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of 
the Mississippi, including Maryland and 
Louisiana. The New England States are 
the five political divisions generally 
credited to that section, and the Middle 
States only include New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, all the 
rest of the country being embraced under 
the term of Western States. The figures 
of the United States are also given, and as 
the lecture was delivered before a local in- 
stitute, those of Pennsvivania were also 
included in the tableon next page. 

The figures, in whole numbers and deci- 
mals, which occur in the columns of pop- 
ulation and, production of pig iron repre- 
sents the percentage which the number of 
inhabitants, or the output of pig iron, in 
that section ?bears to the total for the 
United States; although Pennsylvania is 
given separately, its tigures are also in- 
cluded in those for the Middie States. 
This table shows among other interesting 


where supplies of ore and fuel can be as features that the per capita output of pig 
sembled, and from which the product can | iron in the United States is now consider- 
be marketed most advantageously ? The|able less than that of Pennsylvania 30 
knowledge and skill which make blast | years ago. Se 
furnace operations successful command In three decades the output of pig iron 
compensation which is not measured by | Pe” capita in Pennsylvania has quadrupled, 
the tonnage produced ; the division of} and that of the rest of the United States, 
fixed charges by a larger output, the pur-| in the same time, has not quite kept pace 
chasing and handling of materials and| with the Keystone State, although the 
supplies in quantity, and the disposition | Western States show a somewhat accel- 
of the pig iron and cinder, all combine to| erated growth per inhabitant, and the 
give plants of increased capacity an ad- Southern States a remarkable increase in 
vantage over smaller ventures. this particular. Taking the production 
of pig iron in the United States in the 
POPULATION AND IRON PRODUCTION. | future at 1 ton for each six inhabitants— 
The four districts which have been men-|say 375 pounds per capita anoually—the 
tioned were selected as typical, and the| Western States must double their output 
attention has been confined to these four,|of pig iron and the Southern States in- 
although other sections of the country | crease their production 50 percent. before 
appear to offer equal and sometimes su-| they supply the requirements of their pres- 
perior advantages to those under consider-| ent population, if that population repre- 
ation. As we increase in population, as| sents average consumers. 
our industries are advanced, and as our| It has been my endeavor to present some 
natural resources become known and ap-|of the influences which have and which 
preciated, new industrial centers will be| wil! in the future affect the manufacture 
opened, or some of those already estab-jof pig iron, making no comparisons unjust 
lished will increase in importance. Mr. ! to one district or to the interest of another, 


ing the cost of furnace pig iron in 26 
establishments in the Northern district of 
the United States, and 24 establishments 
in the Southern district, the periods cov 
ered being irregular in the years 1888, 
1889 and 1890, and from his report the 
foregoing summary has been excerpted. 

A considerable portion of the pig iron 
made in the Northern section is of B-sse- 
mer grade, and as this costs, according to 
the same authority, $1.43 per ton more 
than the ordinary run of the furnace, the 
cost of the average run of the furnace was 
correspondingly increased. In the South 
ern district no Bessemer pig was manu- 
factured in the years under consideration. 


FACTORS IN LOWERING COST. 


The aatural tendency with pig iron 
manufacture has been to cheapen the 
product. To secure this decline all 
branches of industries associated with pig 
iron production have taken part, advanced 
mining methods and equipment have as- 
sisted to reduce the cost as well as the 
losses in winning iron ore, coal or lime- 
stone from the mines or quarries, im- 
proved railway construction, stronger loco 
motives, cars carrying heavier loads, as 
well as larger vessels and more economical 
machinery to drive them, have done their 
part to bring the raw material to the fur- 
naces and carry the product away from 
them. 

At the plants themselves technical 
knowledge has joined hands with mechan- 
ical skill in the construction as well as in 
the operations of the furnaces. 

A necessity of economical and success- 
ful steel manufacture, especially in the 
acid Bessemer process, appears to be the 
production of large quantities. This per- 
mits of utilizing labor-saving appliances, 
reducing fuel consumption to a minimum, 
apd encourages the concentration of a 
number of blast furnaces aggregating large 
capacity in the vicinity of steel works, 
where the direct method of conveying the 
molten metal from the blast furnaces to 
the cenverter assists in adding to the 
economy of the plant. As a consequence 
an immense producing capacity has grown 
up about the steel plants of the country 
and these great industries have advantages 
in buying raw materials in quantities, in 
employing the highest skill and in making 
use of the most approved appliances. 

The steel works by these pretentious 
blast-furnace plants can control their own 
supply of pig metal, produced generally 
at less cost than if purchased, and the 
questions are suggested, Are not the same 
economies possible for plants producing 
pig iron for foundries or mills in great 
quantities ? And will not the future con- 
struction be in the direction of securing 
large outputs from centers of manufacture 
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been arrived at, and the gentlemen who 
represented both the manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association are to be 
congratulated on the spirit of concession 
shown by them at every conference that 
was held between the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and the committee representing 
the Association of Iron and Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers. 





THE MINING ENGINEERS. 


From Tuesday until Saturday of last 
weck the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers held the summer session on 
Lake Champlain. The meeting really 
began on Tuesday morning at the southern 
end of Lake George, where many of the 
members collected and made a delightful 
and profitable excursion together by 
steamer to the head of Luke George and 
from Fort Ticonderoga, again by steamer, 
up Lake Champlain to the headquarters at 
Bluff Point, where the Hotel Champlain 
had been opened in advance for the meet- 
ing. 

Among those present were: Frank 8. 
Witherbee of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
of Port Henry ; A. C. Inman of the Chat- 
eaugay Iron Company ; James Hall, State 
Geologist of New York ; Dr. F. J. H. 
Merrill, Curator of the Museum of Natural 
History, Albany, N. Y. ; Prof. T. Swine- 
ford Smith of the New York State Geo- 
logical Survey, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. 
Jobn C. Smock, State Geologist of New 
Jersey, Trenton, N. J. ; M. C. W. Lang- 
don, superintendent of the furnaces at 
Port Henry, N.Y. ; John Birkinbine, 
Philadelphia, president of the institute ; 
Dr. R. W. Raymond, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
secretary ; Theodore D. Rand, Philadel. 
phia, treasurer ; Dr. Thomas M. Drown, 
professor of chemistry, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass; E. 
VY. d’Invilliers, Philadelphia; Justice Cox, 
Jr., Philsdelphia, Pa. ; W. G. Neilson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; William Morris, presi- 
dent of the Pottstown Iron Company, 
Pottstown, Pa. ; Oliver Williams of the 
Catasauqua Mfg. Company, Catasauqua, 
Pa.; Dr. Charles P. Dudley, chemist of 
the Penasylvania Railroad Company, Al- 
toona, Pa.; William L. Sheafer and 
Arthur W. Sheafer, of Pottsville, Pa. ; John 
Thomas, Thomas Iron Company, Catusau 
qua, Pa.; B. F. Fackenthal, manager of the 
Durham Foundry, Riegelsville, Pa.; Wm. 
Thaw, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pu.; W.8. Scaife, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Prof. 8. F. Emmons and 
Dr. D. T. Day, U.S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. B. E Fernow, 
Chief ot the Division of Forestry, U. 8 
Department of Agriculture ; E. Gybbon 
Spiusbury, Trenton Iron. Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J. ; John A. Walker, manager 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N. J.; J. F. Hol- 
loway of Henry R. Worthington, New 
York; Axel Sahlin, New York; Will- 
iam Kent, New York; W. H. Hoffman, 
Brewster, N. Y. ; J. M. Sherverd of 
the Troy Steel and Iron Company, Wm. 
P. Mason, H. S McLecd and Charles 
McCreary of Troy; W. 8. De Camp, 
Lyons Falls, N. Y.; C. G. Buchanan, New 
York; George H. Hewitt, Aspen, Col.; F. 
L. Clerc, Joplin, Mo., Edward H. San 
born, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore; W. H. Case, Bertha, Va., J. E. 
Johnson, Longdale, Va.; P. N. Moore, G. 
L. Foote, Sct. Louis, Mo.; Per Larsen, 
Norway, Mich ; Prof. F. F. Sharpless, 
Houghton, Mich., and W. E. Hopper, 
manager of the graphite mines of Fort 
Ticonderoga, anda large number of ladies. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


President Birkinbine called the Institute 
\o order at the Hotel Champlain, and in- 
troduced Frank 8. Witherbee, who as 





chairman of the local committee gave the | the millions of capital vested in the Lake 


institute a hearty welcome. 
to the historical interests of the region, 
Fort Ticonderoga, Burlington, Platts- 
burg and Fort Frederic, and then noted 
the changes in the technical interests in 
the Champlain region since the institute 
met here 14 years ago. Since then more 
iron ore (8,000,000 tons) has been mined 
thanin all previous history, and more ore is 
concentrated at the Chateaugay Mine than 
in apy other mine in the land. The Cata- 
lan forges have given way to blast fur 
naces, and mines are equipped with air 
compressor drills and _ electric lights, 
and magnetic separation is now working 
out the problem of saving the \eaner mag- 
netic ores, 

After a pleasant response to this wel- 
come by Dr. Raymond, the business of the 
meeting began with President Birkinbine’s 
address, from which we take the fol!ow- 
ing: 

The President’s Address, 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
the lean brown hematite min¢s, while not 
exhausted, now contribute but a compara- 
tively small part of the total ore consump- 
tion. The expense of exploitation in the 
mines of New Jersey and of southern New 
York, the necessity of roasting many of 
these ores, does not indicate a cheap sup- 
ply from this source, unless it be obtained 
in part by magnetic concentration. Al- 
though the Cornwall ore shows the heavy 
demands made upon the deposit in later 
years, there is evidently ore enough for the 
near future, and the probabilities are that 
discoveries may increase the quantity when 
such ore is required, but the comparative 
leanness of this ore and the necessity of 
roasting it work to its disadvantage. 

Abundant supplies of maynetic ores can 
still be obtained from New York State, 
supplemented by some excellent red hema- 
tite. The Lake Champlain district, which 
has upto the present contributed a total 
of about 16,500,000 gross tons, and south- 
ern New York will still supply ores for 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the recent de- 
velopments on the western flank of the 
Adirondack Mountains encourage the be- 
lief in additional ore reserves being obtain- 
able through the medium of concentrating 
machinery. There would, therefore, seem 
to be some reason for anticipating a 
marked decline in the output of eastern 
Pennsylvania, and on the other hand, 
there seems less reason to anticipate a 
greater increase in that locality than in 
eastern New York. Improved railroad 
facilities should give opportunity for as- 
sembling in the vicinity of the Hudson 
River New York ores to be smelted by 
northern Pennsylvania coal, producing 
pig iron close to a good market. 

The importations of foreign ores, which 
in 1892 amounted to 912,864 gross tons, 
and in the past five years have reached a 
total of 4,895,038 gross tons, have a marked 
influence upon eastern Pennsylvania fur 
paces, and this influence will continue to 
affect the iron industry of that district, as 
well as that of New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland and other Atlantic States. 


PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO, 


The source from which the Pittsburgh 
district and the Chicago district draw 
their ore supplies, the Lake Superior re- 
gion, has been contributing iron ores since 
1856, and doing this on a liberal scale 
since 1867, a total of 50,000,000 gross tons 
having been taken from the mines of the four 
ranges included in that region—the maxi- 
mum amount shipped having reach 9,000, - 
000 gross tons in 1890. The number of 
important producers which continue to 
contribute iron ore liberally for a term of 
years, the knowledge of new discoveries 
each year adding to the ore reserves, and 


He referred | Superior region in mines, railroads and in 


shipping docks,supplemented by other mil- 
lions in vessels and receiving docks, would 
indicate that the supply from this source 
does not promise an early exhaustion. 
The Connnellsville and other Pennsylvania 
coal fields relied upon by the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago districts for coke also give 
little anxiety as to its future supply. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Neither does there seem any immediate 
prospect of either the coal or the ores in 
the vicinity of Birmingham becoming ex- 
hausted, but the large increase in the num- 
ber of furnaces will rapidly deplete the 
easily won leaner ores, of which the 
greater quantities must be mined to pro- 
duce a ton of pig iron than where, as a 
rule, the veins or beds are richer, as is 
the case in the Lake Superior region, and 
although the Alabama ore supply is great, 
the heavy drafts upon it may add so much 
to the cost of mining as to seriously de- 
tract from other local advantages. It is 
probably practicable to augment the local 
ore supply of the Alabama section in quan- 
tity and improve the average yield of the 
ore by vsing known deposits of iron ores 
in Cuba. 

While neither of the four districts now 
producing pig iron largely gives promise 
of early restriction of output, the blast 
furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania to day 
largely depend upon New York, New 
Jersey, Lake Superior and foreign ores to 
enrich their depleted local mixtures. The 
Pittsburgh district must continue to bring 
ores long distances, the Chicago district 
will have to convey both fuel and ore 
hundreds of miles, and the Birmingham 
district with coal and ore convenient will 
have to mine and consume a greater 
quantity of each to produce a ton of metal 
than either of the other districts named. 

It would seem that, as even with the 
best of ores used 14 tons are re- 
quired to make 1 ton of pig iron, while 
the consumption of coke is often less than 
1 ton, it would be better to manu- 
facture pig iron at Lake ports and be 
cheaper to transport less than 1 ton of 
coke than to haul 14 tons of ore, 
but it is here that the local market 
for the pig iron of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is such animportant factor. Similarly 
it would seem economy to assemble the 
raw materials where the haul of coke 
would cover less distance than from the 
Connellsville region to Chicago, but the 
same commercial reason holds true there. 

The rapid development of the western 
portion of our country, particularly that 
which is tributary to or can be easily 
reached from the Great Lakes, may divert 
from Chicago and vicinity part of the 
future iron production to points nearer 
the ore fields, and yet within convenient 
reach of cheap transportation for the fuel. 
Whether this fuel will be transported in its 
raw state and coked at the blast furnsces, 
or whether it will be conveyed as coke, is 
a problem in process of solution, but [ con- 
fess to feeling a gratification that the en- 
terprise which I had the privilege of sug- 
gesting five years ago—viz., the erection of 
a blast furnace at Duluth, Minn., in which 
Minnesota ores are smelted by the use of 
coke made near at hand from Pennsylvania 
coal carried by vessel to the head of Lake 
Michigan—has been sufficiently successful 
to encourage other Lake ports to seriously 
consider the advisability of carrying out a 
similar project. 


LOCAL AND DISTANT MARKETS, 


A local market is an incentive for trade, 
and transportation charges for 600 miles 
are not proportionately greater than for 
200 miles. It is due to the latter that 
coke can be sent to Chicago, ores to Pitts- 
burgh and eastern Pennsylvania, and it 
gives a reason for the advancement of the 
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Birmingham district of Alabama, for the 
product of the furnaces of Alabama bas 
reached points so far removed that were 
it not for the excellent system under which 
large quantities of material are handled, 
it would be impracticable, even at very 
low rates of production, to supply iron to 
points now reached. Similarly, the low 
cost of mining, handling and transporting 
iron ores has permitted other districts to 
attain their present position. The four 
districts named have each abundant pro- 
ductive capacity, and they have an appar- 
ently satisfactory outlook for the future 
in supplies of all raw material necessary. 
While the development of the country 
tributary to these centers, or within reach 
of them, will determine very largely the 
future growth, the important fact must be 
remembered that both the cost of produc- 
tion and the market facilities will influ- 
ence iron manufacture. I need not offer 
figures to prove the assertion that, as a 
rule, the Birmingham district can at pres- 
ent produce pig iron at lower rates than 
prevail in the other districts; nor to 
demonstrate that its product has to cover 
greater average distances in being trans- 
ported to present markets. However, the 
actual cost of producing pig iron is not as 
far apart in the districts named as is often 
supposed, and I am indebted to the cour- 
tesy of members of the institute for some 
confidential figures from which I am per- 
mitted to draw conclusions, but regret that 
for obvious reasons I must refrain from pre- 
senting figures, locating furnaces or giving 
credit to those who, by their energy and 
ability, are able to accomplish the remark 

able results as to output and economy of 
operation. 


CO8TS IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


Taking blast furnaces in the various 
districts of nearly similar dimensions 
which are well located, managed and 
equipped, the relative costs of the differ- 
ent items show that the expense for fuel 
per ton of pig iron made was lowest in 
Pittsburgh and highest in Chicago; 
whereas, the cost of iron ore per ton of 
pis iron made was lowest in Alabama and 

ighest in Pittsburgh. Labor per ton of 
product, however, is reported highest in 
the Birmingham district and lowest in the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. This 
last item is affected by a number of influ- 
ences, among which is the difficulty of 
comparing the labor accounts of different 
furnace plants, where, owing to methods 
of management, the labor account may or 
may not include the services of certa‘n 
mechanics or officers, or the unloading of 
raw materials. The large amount of ma- 
terials necessary for the production of a 
ton of pig iron in the Birmingham dis- 
trict as compared with the requirements 
of the Chicago or Pittsburgh districts 
augments the number of furnace em- 
ployees, and the demand for labor at iron 
works in the former has naturally kept the 
per diem close to that paid elsewhere. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, has collected figures show- 
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ing the cost of furnace pig iron in 26 
establishments in the Northern district of 
the United States, and 24 establishments 
in the Southern district, the periods cov 
ered being irregular in the years 1888, 
1889 and 1890, and from his report the 
foregoing summary has been excerpted. 

A considerable portion of the pig iron 
made in the Northern section is of B-sse- 
mer grade, and as this costs, according to 
the same authority, $1.43 per ton more 
than the ordinary run of the furnace, the 
cost of the average run of the furnace was 
correspondingly increased. In the South 
ern district no Bessemer pig was manu- 
factured in the years under consideration. 


FACTORS IN LOWERING COST. 


The oatural tendency with pig iron 
manufacture has been to cheapen the 
product. To secure this decline all 
branches of industries associated with pig 
iron production have taken part, advanced 
mining methods and equipment have as- 
sisted to reduce the cost as well as the 
losses in winning iron ore, coal or lime- 
stone from the mines or quarries, im- 
proved railway construction, stronger loco 
motives, cars carrying heavier loads, as 
well as larger vessels and more economical 
machinery to drive them, have done their 
part to bring the raw material to the fur- 
naces and carry the product away from 
them. 

At the plants themselves technical 
knowledge has joined hands with mechan- 
ical skill in the construction as well as in 
the operations of the furnaces, 

A necessity of economical and success- 
ful steel manufacture, especially in the 
acid Bessemer process, appears to be the 
production of large quantities. This per- 
mits of utilizing labor-saving appliances, 
reducing fuel consumption to a minimum, 
and encourages the concentration of a 
number of blast furnaces aggregating large 
capacity in the vicinity of steel works, 
where the direct method of conveying the 
molten metal from the blast furnaces to 
the cenverter assists in adding to the 
economy of the plant. As a consequence 
an immense producing capacity has grown 
up about the steel plants of the country 
and these great industries have advantages 
in buying raw materials in quantities, in 
employing the highest skill and in making 
use of the most approved appliances. 

The steel works by these pretentious 
blast-furnace plants can control their own 
supply of pig metal, produced generally 
at less cost than if purchased, and the 
questions are suggested, Are not the same 
economies possible for plants producing 
pig iron for foundries or mills in great 
quantities ? And will not the future con- 
struction be in the direction of securing 
large outputs from centers of manufacture 
where supplies of ore and fuel can be as 
sembled, and from which the product can 
be marketed most advantageously ? The 
knowledge and skill which make blast 
furnace operations successful command 
compensation which is not measured by 
the tonnage produced ; the division of 
fixed charges by a larger output, the pur- 
chasing and handling of materials and 
supplies in quantity, and the disposition 
of the pig iron and cinder, all combine to 
give plants of increased capacity an ad- 
vantage over smaller ventures. 


POPULATION AND IRON PRODUCTION, 


The four districts which have been men- 
tioned were selected as typical, and the 
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although other sections of the country 
appear to offer equal and sometimes su- 
perior advantages to those under consider- 
ation. As we increase in population, as 
our industries are advanced, and as our 
natural resources become known and ap- 


099 | preciated, new industrial centers will be 


opened, or some of those already estab- 
lished will increase in importance. Mr. 
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Hewitt, in his presidential address to the in“ 
stitute, New York meeting, October, 1890, 
givesa table showing the comparative in- 
crease in population and pig iron production 
in the United States for six decades, which 
he says (I quote from his paper) ‘‘ brings 
out the striking conclusion that the pro- 
duction of pig iron has always increased 
more rapidly than the population, and 
that the ratio is an increasing one. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 the production of 
iron increased twice as fast as the popula- 
tion. Between 1860 and 1890 it increased 
four times as rapidly—in reality over four 
times—thus proving that the national 
wealth continues to grow from decade to 
decade at a rate of acceleration of which 
the world affords no previous example. 
Inasmuch as during all this time we have 
imported iron in addition to our produc- 
tion, it follows that the consumption per 
capita has also increased more rapidly 
than population. In 1855, according to 
careful calculations which T made at that 
time, we were consuming iron at the rate 
of 117 pounds per head, whereas in 1890 
the consumption has increased to rather 
more than 300 pounds per head, the whole 
of which, for the first time in our history, 
we are producing within our borders.” 

It is not practicable to make a reliable 
comparison, based on census figures, which 
will cover exactly the population and pro- 
duction of the four districts which have 
been considered in this address, but it is 
possible to illustrate the relation which pig 
iron production has borne to the popula- 
tion of the United States and different 
sections of the country in the last four 
censuses which were taken, and for this 
purpose I copy a table which I prepared for 
a lecture delivered before the Franklin 
Institute in 1891, in which the Southern 
States are considered as all those south of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of 
the Mississippi, including Maryland and 
Louisiana. The New England States are 
the five political divisions generally 
credited to that section, and the Middle 
States only include New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, all the 
rest of the country being embraced under 
the term of Western States. The figures 
of the United States are also given, and as 
the lecture was delivered before a local in- 
stitute, those of Pennsylvania were also 
included in the table on next page. 

The figures, in whole numbers and deci- 
mals, which occur in the columns of pop- 
ulation and production of pig iron repre- 
sents the percentage which the number of 
inhabitants, or the output of pig iron, in 
that section bears to the total for the 
United States; although Pennsylvania is 
given separately, its figures are also in- 
cluded in those for the Middie States. 
This table shows among other interesting 
features that the per capita output of pig 
iron in the United States is now consider- 
able less than that of Pennsylvania 30 
years ago. 

In three decades the output of pig iron 
per capita in Pennsylvania has quadrupled, 
and that of the rest of the United States, 
in the same time, has not quite kept pace 
with the Keystone State, although the 
Western States show a somewhat accel- 
erated growth per inhabitant, and the 
Southern States a remarkable increase in 
this particular. Taking the production 
of pig iron in the United States in the 
future at 1 ton for each six inhabitants— 
say 375 pounds per capita anoually—the 
Western States must double their output 
of pig iron and the Southern States in- 
crease their production 50 per cent. before 
they supply the requirements of their pres- 
ent population, if that population repre- 
sents average consumers. 

It has been my endeavor to present some 
of the influences which have and which 
wil! in the future affect the manufacture 
of pig iron, making no comparisons unjust 
to one district or to the interest of another, 
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and to show how these influences have 
changed at various dates. Other changes 
may be looked for, and each locality now 
producing iron, or where it is desired to 
produce it, must consider the bearing 
which the ore and fuel supplies, the 
growth of population and the market 
offered by other localities, possibly far re- 
moved, will exert as competitors. Under 
good management the maximum differ- 
ence between the costs of similar grades 
of pig iron, as reported by members of the 
institute, is about $3 in the four districts 
specially considered in this paper, but the 
cheapening of transportation brings plants 
into close competition which are hundreds 
of miles apart. 

The indications are that successful iron 
industries built in the future will follow 
the tide of population rather than that they 
will form nuclei in out-of the-way places 
for communities to emigrate to, and that, 
while the manufacture of steel will con- 
tinue to advance, there will be large de- 
mands for iron made from ores which are 
not within the Bessemer limit. 


loaded cars. The visitors next studied 
the central hoisting plant,where 16 drums 
are arranged to hoist by friction clutch 
connection with the same central shaft. 
The party divided and v sited several of 
the pits of the New Bed, and also the Ball 
& Norton and Wenstrom magnetic sepa- 
rators, which together produce 350 to 400 
tons of concentrates daily. 

At the evening session the principal 
paper was by Dr. Chas. B. Dudley on 


How to Prepare Specifications for 
Structural Materials. 


Following the same lines as in previous 
papers on general plans for preparing 
specifications, the author gave much val- 
uable and practical advice for the prepara- 
tion of specifications for structural mate- 
rials. 

Aside from the perhaps common but ir- 
relevant use of specifications either to em- 
barrass manufacturers or to display ex- 
pert knowledge of the materials under con- 
sideration, or as a means of avoiding com- 


petition by the addition of local conditions | 


was made on steel rails ten years ago by 
the Pennsylvania R ilroad Company. 
Nearly 100 rails which had given service, 
good and bad, were carefully analyzed 
and tested, and attempts made to specify 
from the results. No one can question 
the philosophy of this. Another test was 
made recently of about 30 worn out fire 
boxes of known life and mileage. Some 
of them had given good and others bad 
service. They were tested physically and 
chemically, and the results were made the 
basis of new specifications for fire-box 
steel. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
safe, in view of the experience thus gained, 
to rely wholly upon such a series of tests 
for several reasons. 1. It is bardly ever 
possible to get a series of tests which 
does not contain contradictory results. 2. 
It is almost impossible to get good and 
bad materials which have been subjected to 
comparable conditions. The good service 
of the good sample is too frequently due 
to some specially favoring conditions and 
not inherent good qualities of the ma- 
terial. Again, the samples are always 


Distribution of Population and Production of Pig Iron According to Census Returns of 1860, 1870, 1880 and 1890. 
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The secretary, Dr Raymond, then read 
an obituary notice of the late Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, written by bis former asso- 
ciate, James Douglas. He also read a 
similar memorial prepared by Jos. D. 
Weeks on Wm. P. Shinn of Pittsburgh. 

Prof. James Hall, State Geologist of 
New York, by invitation of the president 
then exhibted the geological map of the 
Stae of New York, made in 1843, and 
announced the plans for publishing such a 
revision of the map as is now possible 
under the recent act of the State Legisla- 
ture, by which the topographical basis 
will be provided by co operation with the 
United States Geological Survey. On 
this the known geology will be printed, 
leaving blank areas where the information 
is too meager. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The excursion features began under 
most favorable weather conditions with a 
trip over the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company’s road to Port Henry. Here con- 
nection was made with the Lake Champlain 
steamer to old Fort Frederic, where lunch 
was served. Mineville was next reached 
by the switchback railway and here the 
afternoon was spent examining the various 
opevings of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
and the Port Henry Company. The 
Bleichert system of rove haulage was first 
inspected where it carries the ore to the 
cars from the Lover’s Hole opening. I: 
is operated by a stationary steel rope track 
on which ore buckets travel, propelled by 
a small wire rope, towhich the buckets are 
attached by a cam clutch. The system 
operates practically by gravity, the emp 
ties being pulled up by the descent of the 


favorable only to some individual, the au- 
thor considers the objects of a specifica 
tion as defined thus: 

1. A specification is an effort on the 
part of the consumer to tell the producer 
what he wants. 

2. A specification is of the nature of a 
contract binding both the consumer and 
the producer to its provisions, and being 
equally binding upon both. 

These two general views involve: 1, 
knowledge on the part of the specification 
maker of what he wants, and, 2, an 
agieement after careful consultation with 
the producer who is to furnish the mate- 
rials, as to the limitations, methods of test, 
methods of delivery, &c. 

The sources of information in preparin 
desirable specifications may be considere 
under six heads: 

1. Study of good and of bad materials 
which have been in service. 

2. Direct experimeuts for a limited time 
on materials in actual service. 

3 Consultation with those who must 
use the material in service. 

4 Examination of materials which have 
failed in service. 

5. Examination and test of materials 
from d fferent mapufacturers. 

6. Visits to and study at works where 
the materials are made. 

Study of Materials Which Have Been in 
Service. —It is quite obvious that if the be. 
havior can be determined of materials 
which have been in service, some of which 
bave given good service and some of them 
bad service, and if these materials differ 
very much, a clue is furnished which will 
throw much light on what kind of ma- 
terials should be aimed at in specifications. 
Perhaps the most noted study of this kind 





open to doubt on account of the ineffi- 
ciency of the records. It is always a 
question whether the sample has given the 
long life claimed for it, and whet 4 er there 
have not been changes in the zersonnel 
of those in charge of the material in serv- 
ice. 

These and other limitations lead the 
author always to distrust or to use with a 
grain of allowance what seem to be the 
teachings of the tests of the materials 
which bave been in service, and he would 
hate to base a specification on such ques- 
tioning of the service unless the imforma- 
tion is so clear as to admit of less question 
than is usually the case. 

Direct Expervments on Materials in Use, 
—In view of the difficulty of getting a sat- 
isfactory number of samples out of service, 
which have been made under sufficiently 
nearly uniform conditions, it is often pos- 
sible to get more satisfactory data at less 
time aad expense by making positive ex- 
periments under controllable conditions. 
Latterly this method is coming more and 
more into use. The material is of such a 
nature that a positive comparative test of 
two or three different qualities of materials 
can be made under the same conditions 
acd results obtained in six months or a 
year. Ao illustration of this method may 
be drawn from the experimental work on 
bearing metals. The problem is, What 
composition or alloy is it best to use as a 
bearing metal? To decide this a com- 
parative test of different allovs is made on 
opposite ends of the same axles, and under 
the same conditions as nearly as they can 
be controlled. Such tests can be made 
within six months and very satisfactory in- 
dications obtained as to what quality or 
composition of metal gives the best results. 
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It is surprising, on the other hand, that 
sometimes such results must be distrusted. 
Contradictory results are frequently ob- 
tained even from such positive experi- 
ments, chiefly because of the difficulty of 
controlling the conditions. 

Consultation With Those Expert in 
Using Materials. —More valuable informa- 
tion is often obtained from those who are 
constantly watching the wear of structural 
material, as in a bridge, than from the 
engineer’s occasional inspection, particu- 
larly if the evidence is gathered from a 
considerable number of constant observers. 

Information from Failures.—Of course 
it is always a question whether the fault of 
any part is a question of design or of 
material, or of abuse during construction; 
so that the examination of materials which 
have failed in service will not always 
make it clear that the material is to be 
blamed. A very interesting illustration of 
how difficult it is to comprehend all the 
conditions of such an investigation, and 
also how the study of materials which 
have broken in the service may not locate 
the difficulty where it is supposed to be, 
may be seen from the experience of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company with loco- 
motive spring steel. By investigation of a 
large number of broken leaves of springs, 
no difference, chemical or physical, from 
successful springs could be assigned as the 
cause of breakage. The designs agreed 
with the best formulas in this country and 
elsewhere, bad shop practice, therefore, 
seemed most probable. But the breakage 
could not be traced to one shop or one 
locality. It finally appeared that the 
trouble rested with the fact that the me- 
chanical engineers had selected a compro- 
mise between the strong springs suitable 
for the rough portions of the road, and 
soft springs which did well on smooth 
roads but gave way where the track was 
very rough. 

Examination of Materials on the Market. 
—It is, of course, absolutely necessary to 
know what the manufacturers can make 
and make successfully. This may be ob- 
tained by having samples furnished of 
which tests are made by the consumer, or by 
obtaining the results of tests made by the 
manufacturer himself at his works. With- 
out this impossibilities may be demanded. 
In this case likewise considerable precaution 
is necessary. Samples from the manufact- 
urers will generally be deceptive simply 
because they naturally put the best foot 
forward and send a little better material 
than they can regularly turn out. In the 
recent report of the Chief Engineer of the 
United States Navy, the complaint was 
made that the manufacturers promised a 

eat deal more than they could actually 

ll and sent samples that were much bet- 
ter than they could furnish in the finished 
product, especially in the matter of steel 
castings. Here the manufacturers were 
evidently to blame for the resulting 
harassing specifications. 

There is still one more source of informa- 
tion which must not be overlooked, and 
that is visiting the works where mate- 
rials are made and inspecting the processes. 
Much valuable information can be ob- 
tained from this source. The man who is 
to draw the specifications is often saved 
very serious blunders by knowing what 
the mills can turn out, and this source of 
information is so obvious that it need not 
be dwelled on. Moreover, a knowledge of 
the process is almost absolutely necessary 
in drawing a specification wisely. 

The specification as a contract,—The ob- 
jects to be considered under this heading 
are methods of selecting samples; methods 
of testing many times in what quantities 
and how the material will be bought, and 
finally the limitations as to characteristics 
of the materials which will cause rejection 
or non-acceptance by the consumer. It 
seems desirable to give a pattern of the 
desired material. This is always better 


than it is hoped to get, and is regarded as 
a stimulus to the manufacturer. Many 
times parties aim to make an article just 
filling the specifications—that is, the pat- 
tern is their limit. This is always a mis 
take. No commercial process is suffi- 
ciently under control to give exactly what 
is aimed at. Following this the method 
of sampling is stated, also any regulations 
as to deliveries and the quantities in a 
single shipment, time of delivery, and in- 
formation of this kind. Three things 
should be insisted upon in the selection of 
asample: 1. It must always be selected 
by a representative of the purchaser and 
in no case by the manufacturer or his rep 
resentative. 2. In many cases the sample 
should be taken after the material arrives 
at its destination. 3. In no case does the 
author attempt to take an average sample, 
one specimen selected at random rep 
resents the material. The material 
ought all to be as good as the re- 
quirements of the specification, and 
if so it is immaterial where it comes 
from. Furthermore, the use of average 
samples allows a little good material to 
carry a considerable amount, many times, 
of inferior material. The experience of 
having a single sample represent a ship- 
ment has been very satisfactory and com- 
plete. Of course in the case of large 
structural materials, such as_ bridges, 
beams, &c., the sampling may wisely be 
made wider than this; but the author’s 
view is that the interests of both manu- 
facturer and consumer will be best sub- 
served by not trying average samples. A 
knowledge of the materials may be gained 
by making as many tests as desired—that 
is, by making one test represent as small 
a part of the total as may be agreed upon 
between the two parties, but let each 
sample for a test accept or condemn a cer- 
tain lot. 

Limitations.—The question of limita- 
tions is perhaps the most important of all. 
In many specifications they are, beyond 
doubt, too narrow. There is often a differ- 
ence of only 5000 pounds between the up- 
per and lower limits of the tensile strength 
of steel, and when it is reflected that the 
temperature at which the material passes 
the rolls at the last pass may readily 
change the figures in steel to almost this 
extent, it seems very singular that so nar- 
row a limit should be required. The fac- 
tor of safety is far wider than this. In 
most bridge construction it is six, in boiler 
construction five and in many other cases 
as high as ten—that is to say, the material 
is to be put in service where the calculated 
strains are only one sixth or one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the ultimate strength of the 
metal. As evidence of how the narrow 
limits often defeat themselves, a manufact- 
urer lately stated that he was frequently 
able to come just within the specifications 
by the following plan: A piece is tested 
from the web of an I-beam, and fails. He 
then tests a second sample from another 
place, and this fails. By the knowledge 
gained by these two tests he is able to 
judge as to whether a slow pull or a fast 
pull will give the better results. He ac- 
cordingly pulls a third piece, fast or slow, 
and succeeds in filling specifications which 
contain nothing against this method of 
testing. 

The author also insists on the final pre- 
caution of a careful consultation between 
the two parties before the work of draw- 
ing the specification is completed. 

The subject of iron-ore concentration 
occupied the remainder of the session. 
Axel Sahlin read a paper on ‘‘ The Granu- 
lation of Iron Ore by means of Crushers 
and Rolls.”” This was followed by a paper 
offered by 8S. R. Krom of New York, 
on ‘* Crushing Iron Ores for Concentration 
with the Sturtevant Mill,” which was de- 
voted to discussion of W. H. Hoffman’s 
paper at previous meeting, on the results 
of granulation with the Sturtevant mill 


ng er 


at the Croton iron-ore mines. ‘he point 
that the mill in question is an attrition 
mill, which would presuppose an excessive 
proportion of fines, and also some criti- 
cisms as to the horse-power consumed by 
this mill compared with rolls, led to dis- 
cussion from Mr. Hoffman, E C. Huxley, 
Henry M. Howe and Axel Sahlin, in which 
much detailed data concerning the effi- 
ciency of the several methods of granulating 
ore was contributed. In regard to the wear 
of various metals in crusher jaws, it be- 
came evident from the remarks of Mr. 
Howe and Dr. Raymond that tough rather 
than hard steel and even wrought-iron 
plates must be considered as eligible ma- 
terial. 

This was followed by a ‘‘ Note on the 
Use of a Mechanical Stirrer for Promoting 
Chemical Action in Phosphorus Determin- 
ation,” by Edward K Landis, Pottstown, 
Pa. ‘‘ Titaniferous Iron Ores in the Blast 
Furnace,” continued discussion of the 
paper of H. B. C. Nitze on the magnetic 
ores of Ashe County, N. C., and a discus- 
sion of the paper of W. H. Morris on 
‘* The Control of Silicon in Pig Iron.” 

W. H. Hoffman also made a few re- 
marks on his paper concerning the late 
discovery of large quantities of magnetic 
and non-magnetic pyrites in the Croton 
magnetic iron-ore mines, 


THURSDAY. 


The feature of the day was an excursion 
to Lyon Mountain, where the works of the 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company were 
visited under the guidance of Mr. Inman. 
The crushing by multiple jaw crushers and 
by rolls was examined and the Conkling 
jigs by which about 1000 tons of ore are 
daily worked, producing about one-third 
this quantity of concentrates. The tail- 
ings, carrying 20 per cent. of magnetite, 
have been treated experimentally by the 
Conkling’s magnetic separator, but that 
work is now suspended. 

A working sample of the Reed magnetic 
separator was also exhibited. After this 
the large ore body was examined and the 
party continued by rail into the Adiron- 
dack wilderness to Saranac Lake, and by 
coaches to Hotel Ampersand for dinner. 

The evening was again devoted to a ses- 
sion, which opened with the announce- 
ment by C. M. Ball of a paper on the Cum- 
mings ore pulverizer, drawings of which 
were placed before the meeting for inspec- 
tion. The meeting then went into a long 
and occasionally exciting discussion on the 
power required for iron-ore crushing ma- 
chinery, data widely varying in their char- 
acter being presented by Hoffman, Hux- 
ley, Buchanan and others. A. L. Inman 
reported that at the Chateaugay mill the 
one side using a break multiple crusher 
and two rolls crushed during 1890, in 312 
working days, 512 se all day of 20 
hours. C. M. Ball referred to the Ben- 
son plant at Little River, where four 
Ball separators are being used. The 
works now have a daily output of 
200 to 300 tons of concentrates, the 
maximum being 375 tons. The milling 
capacity is 750 tons of rock, 2 tons of 
which produce 1 ton of concentrates. 
Recently, at Croton Falls, the concentrator 
built by the late Wm. P. Shinn has been 
treating 200 tons in ten hours. An addi- 
tional plant is now to be started at Ritten- 
house Gap, eastern Pennsylvania. Presi- 
dent Birkinbine reported that during the 
last year there were produced in the United 
States 250,000 tons of concentrates, about 
equally divided between water jigs and 
magnetic separators. The question by 
Frank 8. Witherbee as to whether mag- 
netic machines were in successful operation 
for cobbing ore brought out the fact that 
as yet no work on a large scale is being 
done in this direction. 

Friday morning was given over to a 
charming excursion on Lake Champlain, the 
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afternoon being devoted to a final session, 
at which a large number of members were 
elected and other routine business was 
transacted. A number of papers were 
read by title. The meeting closed in the 
evening with a dance in the hotel parlors, 


—— 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





The blast furnace of the Lehigh Iron Com- 
pany, at Allentown, Pa., was sold on Friday, 
July 1, to the Second National Bank of Allen- 
town for $15,000. This concern made an as- 
signment some months since, and 15 judg- 
ments, aggregating $255,000, were filed against 
the furnace property, which has just been sold 
as stated above. 

A charter for the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., which repre- 
sents the consolidation of the Benwood Lron 
Works, Belmont Nail Company, Wheeling 
Iron & Nail Company and Wheeling Steel 
Works, has been filed. The incorporators 
nominally are L. E. Stifel, Geo. R. Caldwell, 
C. R. Hubbard, W. H. Hornbrooke, Jos Fell 
and Henry M. Russell, each of whom took one 
share for the purpose of incorporation. 

The two Shoenberger furnaces, Shoenberger 
Speer & Co, of Pittsburgh made during the 
first six months of 1892, 50,804 tons of No. 1 
Bessemer iron. 

Last week Deputy Clerk E, L. Doak of the 
United States Circuit Court at Nashville, 
Tenn., sold at public auction the property of 
the Rockdale Mining Company, to satisfy a 
decree rendered in favor of McLanahan & 
Stone, Holliidaysburg, Pa. The property was 
sold to J. Simpson Africa at $18,000. 

The Embreeville, Tenn., iron turnace was 
compelled to shut down a few days last week 
on account of stock giving out. The bad 
weather has greatly interfered with the getting 
out of ore, &c. The furnace is now making 
from 150 to 200 tons of iron per day. 

The employees of the Lookout Rolling Mill 
at Harriman, Tenn., have made a demand for 
a better scale of wages on perhaps 200 items of 
iron work. The employees are members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron Workers, 
and unless their demand is complied with state 
they will walk out. 


Belfont Furnace at Ironton, Ohio, blew out 
on the Ist inst. for repairs. Operations will be 
resumed about September 1. 

Norton Furnace at Ashland, Ky., was 
banked June 8, 

Sligo Furnace, situated at Sligo, Dent 
County, Mo., sustained considerable damage 
by the recent tornado The coal house, cast- 
ing house and small outbuildings were demol- 
ished, and the smokestacks all torn down. 
The stack was shoveled out on the 25th of last 
month, and it is expected to go in blast agai 
before the middle of the present month. 

The second stack of the Crown Point Iron 
Company, at Crown Point, N. Y., blew out 
June 13 for repairs, and both furnaces are 
now idle. 

Gadsden Furnace (charcoal), at Gadsden, 
Ala ,. bas signified its intention to shut down 
within 30 days. 

Tropic Furnace, at Jackson, Ohio, has 
blown out for repairs after a successful run. 

The second spiegel furnace of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc & Iron Company, at Newark, N. J., 
blew in June 8, after a two months’ rest, and 
both stacks are now running. 


One of the furnaces of the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Company, at Scranton, Pa., blew out 
June 23 for alterations and repairs, leaving 
four furnaces at work at this plant. 

No. 3 blast furnace of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., blew in June 
30, and is pow working very satisfactorily. 
All four furnaces of the company are now in 
operation. 

Machinery. 


The Rider Engine Company cf 3? Dey street, 
New York, have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of bot airengines for about 29 years, 
They have added to their line of manufacture 
the improved Ericsson pumping engine. In 
crease in their business has made necessary the 
addition to their plant of a building 80 x 45 
feet, two stories high, also a new boiler and 
engine house, in which will be placed a new 
Corliss engine, their former facilities having 
been found entirely inadequate to meet the de- 
mand. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Stirling Boiler 
Company of Barberton, Ohio, in charge of J. 
H. Harrison & (o., recentiy closed a contract 
with the Braddock Wire Company of Pitts 
burgh for a 500 horse-power boiler of the Stir 
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The Mansfield Coal & Coke Company of 


lin 
oa Steel Company of West Superior, Wis., | Pittsburgh, Pa , have declared a dividend of 3 


for 450 horse power. 

There is now a good prospect for the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Tool Company resuming opera- 
tions. Under the reorganization the following 
directors have been elected: T. G. Montague, 
Cc. P. Richardson, Wm. W. Gordon, H. 8. 
Chamberlain, 1. Noa, Geo. A Williams and C. 
S. McKune. The new company have ample 
capital, and it is believed the plant will soon be 
put in full operation. 

It is stated that the Sweet Straight-Line 
Engine Company of Syracuse, N. Y., finding 
the demand for the Sweet Straight-Line En- 
gine greater than their present facilities for 
manufacturing it, are looking about with a 
view to establishing branch works at some 
other point. In this connection Hartford, 
Conn., has been favorably mentioned. 


Extensive enlargements are being made to 
the shops of the Janesville Machine Company, 
at Janesvile, Wis. The capacity of the foun- 
dry has been doubled, and several smaller 
buildings bave been built. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey is 
erecting a machine shop, 100 x 75 feet, in 
Jersey City. 

H. J. Anthony’s machine shop, at Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., has been destroyed by fire. 

The Springfield Emery Wheel Mfg. Com 
pany was put into insolvency by its creditors 
on May 16, and James Staples of Bridge- 
port was appointed as trustee. A new com- 
pany has been formed, adding new capital 
and new machinery, which purchased from 
the trustee the plant, machinery, stock and 
number of improved 
machines for the manufacture of emery 
wheels and emery machinery will be added. 
Tbe new company also has all the records of 
the shipments of the old company and can 
supply parts or duplicate orders given to the 
old company any time during the last eight 
years. They have retained the principal fore- 
man, superintendent and general manager. 
The new company will be known as the 
Springfield Emery Wheel Company, taking 
the ol4 company’s name with the exception of 
the word *‘ Manufacturing,” which is dropped 
out 

The Skinner Chuck Company of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., have secured patents on a new 
variety of chucks, and as soon as the new ma- 
chines ordered are received will open another 
department for the manufacture of the new 
tools, 

The Buffalo Foundry ore Company are 
about to erect at Buffalo, N. Y., their plant, 
which will be called the Columbian Facing 
Mills, having purchased a tract of land in a 
suitable. locality, on a railroad in the railroad 
center of Buffalo Those at the head of this 
enterprise have been manufacturing foundry 
facings for over a quarter of a century, and 
propose to build and equip the most c mplete 
plant for the manufacture of this class of goods 
in the world. The company’s officers are : J. A. 
Heinsbeimer, president ; L. W. Heinsheimer, 
secretary aud treasurer ; J. S. Kingsland, gen- 
eral manager. 

Hardware. 


The Patten & Countryman Mfg. Company, 
DeKalb, Ill., have recently changed their 
name to that of the Patten Mfg. Company. 
The capital stock of the company was also in- 
creased from $5000 to $25,000. The officers of 
the company are as follows: 8. W. Patten, 
president; Frank C. Patten, secretary and 
treasurer; and Thomas L Halloran, superin- 
tendent. ‘These parties, with Samuel P. Brad- 
shaw and Don F. Williams, comprise the Board 
of Directors. The company report business 
as quite satisfactory. 

The Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have recently taken possession of their large 
new factory, which has a frontage of 615 feet 
on Scott, [llinois and Mississippi streets, three 
stories in hight. Its location 1s most ad- 
vantageous for receiving raw material, and 
equally convenient for shipping their prod- 
ucts. The freight depots of the severa) rail- 
roads are in close proximity, as also are the 
docks of all the steamboat lines. The plant 
is provided with ail modern machinery and 
appliances for rapidly converting raw ma- 
terial into scales. The general offices are on 
the ground floor, and are fitted up in a rich 
and substantial manner. 

Peabody & Parks, Troy, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties, on July 1 took pos 
session of their new factory, which has been 
recently completed. They advise us that in 
the new plant their facilities for the pro- 
duction of goods have been greatly improved, 
the capacity having been also largely in- 
creased, 

Miscellaneous. 

The large chain works at Riverton, Pa., 
which started for the first time in April last, 
have been entirely destroyed by fire. 


per cent. out of the earnings of the last six 
months. 


Among new incorporations in this State are 
the United States Wire & Cable Company of 
Schenectady, to manufacture and sell wire, 
wire rope, cables, conductors of every kind for 
the transmission of electricity, and all wires: 
used in connection with and for the use of 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and the build- 
ing. installation and use of electrical plants; 
to make and sell machinery, and the installa- 
tion and covering of wires, cables and con- 
ductors of and for electricity ; capital, $1,000,- 
000; and directors: Benjamin E. Sunny, Chi- 
cago; Silas A. Barton, Boston; Samuel Lnsall, 
S. Dana Greene, New York; John Kreusi, 
Schenectady. 

A letter has been received at Anniston, Ala., 
from President Cornfoot of the United States 
Car Company, successors to the United States 
Rolling Stock Company, stating that the vari- 
ous plants will be started up atonce, The new 
company, who are composed of nearly all the 
creditors and bondholders of the old company 
will lease the several plants from Receiver W. 
C. Lane, pending foreclosure proceedings, and 
put them in operation, thereby getting the 
benefit of the demand which is now being 
made all over the country for rolling stock. 
The new company have unlimited means and 
will be provided with ample working capital. 

The Standard Underground Cable Company 
of Pittsburgh have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share, payable July 15. 

The Warwood Tool Company have been 
organized at Wheeling, W. Va., with a capi al 
stock of $100,000, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and selling coal-miners’ tools and 
agricultural implements. The incorporators 
are D. L. Heiskell, F. M. Heiskell and 8S. J. 
Eccles. 


A fire at the new shops of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., destroyed the freight car erecting 
and repair shop, together with a number of 
cars. The loss is $12,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 

Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., one of the largest pipe and 
general foundries in the country, have decided 
to substitute swing cranes in the place of the 
travelers, and have adopted the Ridgwav 
steam-hydraulic system of cranes, and an 
order for an outfit of 15-ton cranes has been 
placed. As this company control the recently 
burned St. Louis Steel Company at East St. 
Louis, this latter plant, which is to be at once 
rebuilt, will also be equipped with the Ridg- 
way cranes. 


The Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., 
which were first organized in 1891, have re- 
cently removed from their original location 
ee the East Lebanon Lron Company’s 
works. The factory has been taken down and 
reerected with considerable additions on 
ground belonging to the Lebanon Iron Com- 
pany on the line of the Lebanon Valley branch 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. The 
a as it now stands measures 165 x 40 
feet and is very nearly complete. The neces- 
a fitting and machinery are being inserted, 
and the works will very sbortly be put in oper- 
ation for the manufacture of ships’ cables 
crane, mining and rigging chains, steel and 
iron a chains, &c., made from their 
own iron, e staff of the J) ebanon Chain 
Works has been recently reorganized with the 
following officers ; Thomas Evans, president ; 
H. T, Atkins, secretary; J. R. Beckley, treas- 
surer, and Alvin Johnson, superintendent. 


W. E. Smith and Mercer B. Tate of Harris- 
burg, Pa., have recently gone into partnership 
under the name of Smith & Tate Company, 
Limited, for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, wagons, &c., and general jobbing 
work. Their energies will be rear de- 
voted to the production of W. E. Smith’s 
ratchet and lever spring tooth harrows, on 
which patents have been secured. A building 
50 x 100 feet is now being erected for the com- 
pany at West Harrisburg, and will shortly be 
ready for factory use. 

Among recently licensed corporations in II- 
linois are the following: The Barr Wheel and 
Foundry Company, Chicago; capital stock, 
$100,000; incorporators, H R.Walker, H. Ken- 
dall and H. A. Walker. The Aroza Mfg. 
Company, Chicago; mining tools; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, F. F. Lincks, L. 
C. Knudson and others. Chicago Fire Arms 
Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $100,000; 
incorporators, Charles E. Corrigan, James G. 
Kirk and W.G.tooke. Spiral Tower and 
Observatory Company, Chicago; capital stock, 
$200,000; incorporators, David C. Burson, 
William C, Stevens and Lewis W. Cass. 

The freight car erecting shop of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St, Louis Railroad was 
=a by fire last week. Loss about 
$12,000. 
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The broken week and the uncertainties 
of the labor situation have restricted busi- 
ne‘s in all markets. The Eastern mills and 
those of the Western mills which are non- 
union are picking up considerable busi- 


a 


ness for immediate and early delivery 


which the idle works cannot fill. The! 


Western mills during the past year have 





reached into so extensive a territory and 





have so largely gone into contracts 
for long time delivery that 
affected. It has 


some stiffening all along the line in Fin- 


many 
sections are caused 
ished Iron and Steel, carrying prices closer 
to the nominal] quotations. Manufacturers | 
who formerly figured tenths of a cent per 
pound, or at most one half that, are now 
learning to regard an advance of 50¢ or 
$1 as a very important matter. In fact, it 
may not be very long before prices are 
made by the ton instead of by the pound. 

In Pig Iron the expected announcement 
of a reduction of $1 #@ ton by the Thomas 
Iron Company has come today, thus 
equalizing the Eastern market, as com- 
pared with those of the West. Some of 
the Southern furnace companies who with- 
held from the market while their neigh- 
bors were crowding down prices seem 
now to have accepted the situation and 
are meeting the market, the first effect 


thereof appearing in Chicago. Bessemer 


indication of the feeling which prevails 
among sellers is furnished by the fact that 
a large Eastern mill has contracted for a 
yeat’s supply to a wire mill on the basis of 
$24.75, delivered. 

Chicago reports some activity in Steel 
Rails, while in the East one mill has taken 
a 10,000-ton order for a Southern road 
and fs about to close a second 10,000-ton 


contract. The estimate made by the Rail- 
road Gazette that the new mileage this 
year will not exceed 3000 miles, if it 
reaches that figure, leaves little hope of 
even a moderately active year. 

In Bars, Plates and Structural Material 
there is a firmer feeling for early delivery, 
but there is little doing in large contracts. 
An Eastern mill has captured a 5000-ton 
bridge contract in the West, as recorded 
by our Chicago dispatch. 

Copper circles have been rendered some- 
what uneasy by rumors of friction in the 
combination. Tin is quiet, while Lead is 
developing some strength. It looks as 
though the long Coeur d’Alene strike were 
Tin Plate 


beginning to tell on supplies. 
is quiet. 

Our cable dispatch refers to a squeeze 
of the bears on Cleveland Iron. 





Pig is dull in Pittsburgh. 
Billets are quiet East and West. An 


Philadelphia. | 


Office of The [ron Age, 220 South Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 5, 1892. 


The second half of the year opens with 
the usual flurry and bluster in regard to 
the labor scale. If any reliance could be 
placed on reports which appear from day 
to day in the daily press it would be sup- 
pose that the greatest contest on record 
has been commenced. We venture the 
statement that 30 days hence the thing 
will be forgotten and will leave hardly a 
ripple to show that there has been any 
disturbance at all. In individual cases 
there may be trouble, beyond that noth- 
ing but talk. If there is business enough 
to warrant it a sufticient number will sign 
the scale to bring most of the others in, 
but if, on the contrary, the demand does 
not improve the thing will drag along | 
until in some districts, at all events, the 
men will be glad to get w rk on best terms 
available. There is nothing in it to show | 
that the contest will be more than a half- 
hearted affair on either side. There is no 
great inducement for the active employ- 
ment of capital under present conditions, | 
neither is there anything in the situation | 
to warrant labor in expecting employment | 
on more favorable terms than are now 
available. If business improves in a few 





the average decline being abou: $2 # ton, 
and while one would suppose that there 
was no possibility of decline from $12.50 
@ $13 for Mill Trons, $1350 @ $14.25 
for No. 2x, and $14.50 @ $15 for No. 1, 
it is by no means certain that such will 
not be the case. The general feeling, 
however, as well as the general outlook, 
seem to encourage the idea of a better 
market before long. Production has been 
cut down pretty sharply, while prospects 
in regard to consumption are deeidedly 
better than for some time past. Mean- 
while quotations are usually as follows, 
subject to the usual concessions on South- 
ern Irons at near by markets west and 
south of Philadeiphia, viz: 


American Scotch, No. 1x........ $16.50 @ $17.00 
American Scotcn, No. 2x........ 15.50 @ 16.00 
3tandard Penna (Lake Ore), No. 

Me kasics “a wed ikki . 6.00 @ 15.50 
Standard Penna. (Lake Ore), No. 

css .. 14.00 @ 14.50 
Standard Penna. (Lake Ore), No. 





weeks time it will give a new phase to 
matters, but in the meanwhile capital is 
looking back to the 
past six months, and demands some 
guarantee against further depletion dur- 
ing the next six months. 
secured by a better market—well and good 
—but, to use a common expression, ‘* they 
don’t want to go it blind.” On the whole, 
the odds are a little in favor of capital, but 
there is no great probability of any mate 
rial change either in the labor scale, in 
market quotations or in consumption. The 
clearing up of stocks of finished material 
will he'p the market somewhat, but as the 
demand broadens, first one mill and then 
asother will start up, until finally the 
tendency toward better prices will again 
be checked, unless new sources cf demand 
are met with, in which case there will be 
no serious trouble in regard to the labor 
scale, as it willsurely be the beginning of 
the oft promised and long looked for 
‘*turn fur the better.” All that can be 
said of the immediate outlook is that the 
dumand for Finished Material is likely to 
improve and that prices are firmer. Pig 
Metal, on the contrary, is feverish, weak 
and irregular, with not much chance of im- 
mediate improvement, although there can 


be no doubt that if June figures are not | 


the lowest for 1892 those of July and Au- 
gust most assuredly will be, and we are a 
litle inchned to favor July as the period 
in which the lowest figures ever quoted 
will be placed on record. 


Pig lron.—The market, as usual at this 
season, is a little overloaded. There is a 
fair demand, everything considered, and 
there are inquiries that appear to indicate 
more than ordioary interest amoung large 
consumers, but no large amount of busi- 
ness has been closed thus far. There is 
an impression that at the extremely low 
prices pow ruling purchases cannot be far 
astray, while if the market should turn 
they would be unusualiy advantegeous. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of cauuon 1s 
shown, and tor the present bids tor large 
lots are at prices lower than any that have 
been accepted thus far, avd it is yet to be 
seen whether hoiders will meet offers of 
this kind. In isulated cases it may be 
done, but taking the average of the mar 
ket duriog the past two or three weeks, it 
is hardly likely that any quotable cnange 
will be made, except in higt priced Irons, 
which probably need readjustment in 
proportion to those ruling for other 
grades. The tendency during the past 
six months has been steadily downward, 


results of the} 


If that can be} 


MID sac 5 353 eget 13.50 @ 14.00 
Medium Quality, No. Ix........ 14.50 @ 15.00 
Medium Quality, No.2x...... 1350 @ 14.00 
Standard Virginia, No. Lx...... 14.50 @ 15.00 
Standard Virginia, No. 2x..... 14.00 @ 14.50 
Medium Va. and Southern, No. 

ree 2 eames 14.25 @ 14.50 
Medium Va. and Southern, No. 

2x. aaaupeguadenes -- 13.75 @ 14.00 
Standard Penna, and Virginia 

Ps satu travacas daevdencedces 130 @ 13.50 
CPE WON bie vei ccviwacucs 12.50 @ 13.00 
Hot-Biast Charcoal. ...... .... 1850 @ 21.00 
Coid-Biast Charcoal ......... 244.00 @ 26.00 

Steel Billets.— Holders are asking 


| higher prices, say $25 @ $25.50 for deliv- 
eries at mills near-by, but only a few small 
| lots have been taken at medium figures. 
Large consumers are not inclined to pay 
|any such figures until there is a pcsitive 
necessity for so doing, as in the event of a 
general resumption of work it is thought 
that prices would soon weaken’ AS & 
matter of fact, everything hinges on the 
labor question. Protracted suspension of 
work would necessarily stiffen prices, while 
resumption may be expected to reverse 
that tendency. The position is a little 
unsettled, but neither side seems to show 
much anxiety mn regard to the matter, al- 
though in the meantime those who are in 
a position to make deliveries want full 
prices for anything they have to offer. 


Steel Rails.—No change of any im- 
portance. Tne demand is fairly active, 
but is not by any means what was expected 
;earlier in the season. The five moaths’ 
deliveries were about 560,000 tons of heavy 
| sections, so that the mdicated consump- 
tion is not'likely to go much beyond that 
of last year, perhaps a little over 1,500,000 
tons all told. Sales during the six months 
were about 860,000 tons, which is prob- 
ably a fair indication of the year’s busi- 
ness. Prices steady at $30, f.o.b. cars at 
milis. 








Bars.—In consequence of the suspen- 
siva of work at the miils, there hs been 
quite a heavy demand, and prices are de- 
c:dedly stronger. In some cases iarge lots 
have been asked for by parties wh» were 
quite willing to stock up at about 1.65¢ for 
first class Bars, but manufacturers are 
equally alive to the situation, and if any 
one wants Bars to-day they would have to 
pay considerably more money. ‘his does 
not necessirily mean permanently higher 
prices, or that there is a demand for Bars 
which cannot be met. Tempor-rily there 
is a little scarcity, and if the shut down is 
at all general, or becomes more protracted 
thau usual, prices may advance still fur- 
the’, but such a contingency is oy po means 
prob.ble. The fact that there is an im- 
mepse capacity waiting to be employed 
should be a sufficient answer to thuse who 
are tigueing oa a ** boom ” based on a lock- 
out at the mills. Let enough legitimate 
busiuess come in at prices vow as.ed, and 
in a week’s time we venture the assertion 
that there will not be many idle mills, but 
without some such demand strong con- 
cerns will be in no hurry to resume opera- 
tions, unless on terms already offered to 
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their employees. Nominal prices to day 
are 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢, but there are no large 
orders to be had unless at about the same 
figures as ruling during the past two or 
three weeks. 


Plates and Shapes.— The market is 
easily $1 # ton higher, with a heavy, 
active demand for nearly everything. 
Several large orders have been taken re 
cently, and mills are all comfortably situ 
ated as regards work during the next six 
or eight weeks. Prospects for additional! 
business are also extremely satisfactory, s» 
that for the remainder of the year it is 
expected that there will not be more busi 
ness, but better prices. At the same time, 
it must not be forgotten that the strength 
of the market is due in some measure to 
the uncertainty in regard to labor. It is 
not hard to git $1 a ton advance on a few 
carloads of material when nearly all the 
mills in the country are closed, and with 
more or less uncertainty as to when they 
will resume, but the feeling may be yery 
different if they all decide to resume oper- 
ations in course of a week or ten days. 
Meanwhile we repeat last week’s quota 
tions, although a full collar and in some 
cases more than that is obtained for July 
deliveries; later dates if wanted are not 
quite as firm, but in most cases buyers 
postpone placing orders unless for some- 
thing required for immediate use: 


Steel. 
Tank Plates....... 1.80 @ 1.90¢ 1.75 @ 1.85¢ 
DGS whekanwe kesnaveekn nc 2.10 @ 2.20¢ 
Oe eee 2.70 @ 2.90¢ 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 
Fire Rox ........ .3.00 @ 4.00¢ 2 60 @ 2.800 
Special qualities.............. 3.25 @ 3.75¢ 
Dc isa, Abnccks busses 1.80 @ 1,.85¢ 
Universal Plates........ ..... 1.85 @ 1.90¢ 
Beams or Channels..... ..... 2.00 @ 2 14¢ 
PS a< in icanbe ts nkbnan whos 2.20 @ 2,30¢ 





Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, 59 Dearborn street, 
CaroaGco, July 6, 1892. 

The situation here has changed to some 
extent during the past week, the influence 
on Pig Iron aed manufactured products 
being of a diverse character, Pig Iron, 
especially Southern Coke, is weaker, while 
Manufactured Iron and Steel are stronger. 
The shut down of so many Western mills 
has been feit at once. It has been sup- 
posed that consumers would have covered 
their requirements for the immediate 
future, even if they thought that the shut 
down would be only temporary. This 
has not generally been the case. Quite a 
number of important consumers are now 
in the market endeavoring to place orders 
for immediate delivery and insisting that 
they must have the material in order to 
carry out their own contracts. The rep- 
reseptatives of non-union mills have been 
benefited by this condition of affairs and 
have done considerable business coming to 
them in this way. Stocks held here by 
dealers have also been drawn upon rather 
heavily for the past few days, and are 
being depleted too rapidly to suit the 
holders. It remains to be seen whether 
this is merely a spurt or whether it means 
a better and stronger demand for all classes 
of finished material for some time to come. 


Pig lron.—Negotiations for local Coke 
Pig Iron have resulted in quite a number 
of sales, but, as stated in recent reports, 
these are largely renewals of cld contracts, 
and have not to any considerable extent 
been the subject of general competition. 
Prices have consequently been maintained 
at recent figures. In Southern Coke Pig 
Iron, however, the situation is radically 
different. The approach of the semi- 
annual interest paying period has very 
probably compelled some ot the Southern 
companies to convert stock on hand into 
cash, and, therefore, has led to sales at 
concessions. Quite a quantity of No. 2 


Southern Foundry is known to have been 
sold at little, if anything, above $9.50 at 
the furnaces. Very low sales are also re- 
ported of Southern Gray Forge, but not 
for this particular market. The leading 
Southern companies have for some time 
been holding their prices a shade above 
their competitors, but now have been 
compelled by the force of circumstances 


to come down to the same level and 
are seeking for business. This change 
of front in the South is regarded 


with some uneasiness by Northern Pig 
Iron manufacturers who have been of 
the belief that the force of the Southern 
competion recently felt was over for the 
present. The sales of Southern Iron at 
low prices have been for extended de- 
liveries. Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron 
bas been somewhat active, with sales rang- 
ing from 100 to 1000 tons each. The pur- 
chasers represent all classes of consumers. 
The largest consumers are still holding off 
and endeavoring to work the market 
down to $16, but so far their efforts have 
proved unsuccessful. The sales made the 
past week were at full quotations. Quo- 
tations are as follows, cash, f.o.b, Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal .........+. $16 50 @ $17.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1......... 14.50@ 15.40 
Local Coke Foundry No.2........ 14.00@ 14.50 
Local Coke Foundry No. 3......... 13.50@ 14.00 
ee err 15.00@ 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners........ ....- 16.253@ 17.00 
Southern Coke No. 1...........6: .150'@ 16/0 
Southern Coke, NO 2......0...ee0. 13.50 875 
Soutbern Coke, No. 3 ... ..... «6. 11@ = 18.35 
Southern, NO. | Soft. .....c....cccce 13.50 @ 14 00 
Southern, No. 2, Soft .. ...... .... 13 25 13 50 
Southern Gray Forge....- .. 1275@ 18.25 
Southern Mottled 6. ss.00npenche RED sae 
Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1.... ..... 17.50 @ 18.00 
Alabama Car Wheel... .... ..... 21.00@ 2.00 
Coke Bessemer ss thin ini sie aay. sagen 
Hocking Valley, No. | +-s0s+0008 AE ae 
Jackson County Silvery..... ....-. 17.40@ 17.50 


Bar Iron.—A few sales are reported, 
but only by representatives of non-union 
mills, who are getting 1.60¢, Chicago, half 
extras, for such contracts as they feel dis- 
posed to make. These manufacturers are 
maintaining a firm front, believing that in 
a week or so they will be able to get con- 
siderably more money if the strike con- 
tinues beyond that time. The Obio mills 
are very gencrally refusing to make any 
quotations whatever on Iron for July de- 
livery. Jobbers are quoting 1.80¢ from 
store as their minimum price, and this 
only to the very best class of customers. 
Inquiries are large and stocks are being 
depleted rapidly. Sales have been made 
of Soft Steel Bars at 1.70¢, Chicago, in 
lots of 100 tons, notwithstanding the low 
prices reported to have been made on 
heavy season contracts for agricultural 
works. The makers of Soft Steel are in 
somewhat better shape than the Bar-Iron 
manufacturers, but they are refusing to 
receive orders for delivery before the 15th 
of the month. Small orders from store are 
quoted at 1.90¢ @ 2¢. 


Structural Iron.—The New Jersey 
Steel & Iron Company have secured the 
Bellefontaine Bridge to be built for the 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northern Railroad, 
which will require nearly 5000 tons of 
material. The order had been secured by 
a Chicago bridge works who were not 
willing té&® undertake the erection, hence 
it went to the Eastern concern named. A 
very good demand has been experienced 
for Beams and other Structural Material 
during the week and the minimum price 
of Beams is now 2.05¢, while 2.25¢ is 
asked and freely obtained for small quan 
tities from stock. Angles and Sheared 
Plate are dearer in consequence of the 
strike and advances are asked of 50¢ to 
$1 a ton. 


Plates, Tubes, &c.—Non-union mills 
and Eastern mills are obtaining business 
to a considerable extent, and are receiving 
a slight advance for such work as they can 
undertake for immediate delivery. The 
dealers report a better demand for Plates 
from stock than they are willing to meet, 





They are turning away large orders which, 
under ordinary circumstances, they would 
be glad to handle. Quotations from stock 
may be continued as given last week, but 
they are very firm at these figures, with 
an advancing tendency. An error was 
made last week in the Boiler Tube quota- 
tions, which should have been 654% @ 
70 ¢ discount. 


Sheets.—The manufacturers of Black 
Sheets are in the same position exactly as 
other manufacturers of finished mate- 
rial. They say that 2.90¢ at the mill 
could easily be obtained for No. 27 Com- 
mon if they were in a position to guaran- 
tee delivery within a reasonable time. 
Many manufacturers of Galvanized Iron 
are refusing to take business for delivery 
within the next two or three weeks. Un- 
der the circumstances it is difficult to 
quote prices. Jobbers are asking 3.20¢ 
for No. 27 Iron from stock and 65 and 
104 for Juniata Galvanized. 


Merchant Steel.—The large con- 
tracts under negotiation alluded to last 
week are still pending, and it is not now 
known whether they will be closed within 
a few days or carried over until the strike 
is settled. M:1] quotations for Open- Hearth 
Machinery, Spring and Tire Steel are un- 
changed at 2¢ @ 2.25¢, Chicago. Dealers 
quote from store Open-Hearth Spring 
Steel, 2.50¢; Tire, 2 25¢ @ 2.30¢; Cru- 
cible Spring, 3.50¢ @ 4¢; Crucible Ma- 
chinery, 4 50¢ @ 5¢; Tool Steels, 6.50¢ 
@ 8¢ and upward, according to quality. 


Billets and Rods.—No large deals 
have occurred since the few sales made 
which were reported last week. Inquiries 
have been received, but sellers and buyers 
are too far apart in their views. Manu- 
facturers think they should get a slightly 
advanced price, while buyers take a bear- 
ish view of the situation, and think that 
as soon as the strike is settled prices will 
recede to as low a puivt, if not lower, than 
the figures recently made. We repeat 
quotations of $24.50 for Billets and $34.50 
tor Rods. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A very 
good business has been done in Steel Rails 
during the past week; the demand has 
been rather better than the average of re- 
cent weeks, carrying out the expectation 
of the manufacturers as set forth in our 
reports, The business has been attended 
with no special features, prices running 
the same as before, and the demand simply 
being an outcome of the season. Quota- 
tions continue at $31 @ $31.50 for stand- 
ard sections. Fastenings are unchanged 
at 1.70¢ @ 1 80¢ for Iron and Steel Splice 
Bars, 2.60¢ @ 2.70¢ for Track Bolts with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.10¢ @ 2.15¢ for Spikes. 


Old Rails and Wheels.—No trans- 
actions have come to light in Old Iron 
Rails, which are nominally quoted at $18 
@ $18.25. Old Stee] Rails have sold at 
$14 for long lengths and $12.50 for short 
pieces. Nothing has been done in Old Car 
Wheels, which are worth from $14.25 to 
$14 75. While this last class of material 
is very quiet, considerable business could 
be done if the holders were willing to 
meet the views of consumers. 


Scrap.—The Scrap market is still very 
dull, being in favor of the buyer, who 
could almost make his own price for cash. 
Dealers quote selling prices as follows, per 
net ton: No. 1 Railroad, $16 @ $16.50; 
No. 1 Forge, $15 @ $15.50; No.1 Mill, 
$11; Pipes and Tubes, $11; Horseshoes, 
$16; Sheet Iron, &c., $7; Cast Borings, 
$5 75; Wrought Turnings, $8; Axle Turn- 
ings, $8.50 @ $9; Machinery Cast, $11.50 
@ $12; Stove Plate, $9; Malleabie Cast, 
$10; Car Axles, $18; Fish Plates, $17.25; 
Mixed Steel, gross ton, $10.50 @ $11; 
Coil Steel, $15; Leaf, $16.50, and Tires, 
$12. A lot of mixed Country Scrap was 
bought this week at $9.50 #@ net ton. 
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Metals.—Luke Copper has weakened to 
12¢ for carloads and 12}¢ in smaller 
quantities, Casting Copper is unchanged 
at 112¢ carloads and 114¢ small lots. 
Spelter is firm at unchanged quotations: 
4.70¢ spot and 4.75¢ @ 4.80¢ futures. 
Pig Lead has been very active, with sales 
reported aggregating 1100 tons at 44¢ @ 
4.15¢. The market cl sed strong, with 
4.174¢ asked. ll offerings have been 
quickly absorbed. 





Forster, Backman & Hawes, 636 and 638 
The Rookery, Chicago, announce that be- 
ginning with July 1, they will have the 
exclusive sale of Pig Iron made by the 
Iroquois Furnace Company, at South Chi- 
cago. Three distinct brands are made— 
namely, Iroquois, strong foundry, Sterling 
Scotch, strong softener, and Peerless, high- 
silicon softener. Although the furnace 
has not been in blast a year, its product 
has already gained an excellent reputation 
for quality. The firm also handle South- 
ern Pig Iron, and are prepared to make 
contracts for the sale of Coke. 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Butiaing. } 
PITTSBURGH. July 5, 1892, 

The Amalgamated Association scale, 
governing wages in the Western mills for 
the year 1891-92, expired on the night of 
June 30, and as yet no settlement has 
been arrived at governing wages for the 
year 1892-93, and as a result of this a 
general shut down of both rolling mills 
and steel plants has taken place. Not- 
withstanding the fact that all conferences 
so far held between the manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association have been 
barren of results, there are many in the 
trade who still believe that a settlement of 
the differences now existing will soon be 
made. This settlement, it is believed, 
will be in the nature of a compromise, to 
be brought about by mutual concessions. 
That this prediction will prove to be true 
is the wish of every one, whether 
directly connected with the Iron and Steel 
trades or not. On the other hand, there 
are others just as well informed on the sit- 
uation who are of the belief that we are 
on the eve of one of the greatest fights be- 
tween capital and labor that ever took 
place. In this early stage of the game it is, 
of course, impossible to foretell the prob- 
able outcome of the present situation. In 
the course of two or three weeks a major- 
ity of the mills will have finished making 
the repairs now going on, and will there- 
fore be in position to starc operations. 
Until this time comes it will not be known 
whether the manufacturers will maintain 
their present stand in regard to refusing 
to sign the new Amalgamated scale. 
It is worthy of note, however, that 
up to this writing not a firm has 
signed the Amalgamated scale _ that 
announced their intentions some time 
ago of refusing to sign unless some con- 
cessions were made. Of course there have 
been some signers, but in the majority of 
cases they are concerns that were expected 
to sign, having always done so heretofore 
as soon as the scale was presented to them. 
The shut down of the Iron and Steel mills 
has, of course, unfavorably affected busi- 
ness in all lines. The persistent efforts of 
furnacemen to dispose of their product has 
weakened prices to the extent that con- 
tracts for delivery well up to the close of 
the year are being accepted at present 

rices. In some other lines, such as 

tructural Shapes, Steel Plates and Bar 
Iron, the shut down has stiffened up prices 
considerably, and in a few cases advanced 
ices are being obtained. Scrap [ron and 


teel of all kinds are dull and neglected 


and buying is at a standstill. 








Pig lron.—The market for the past 
week did not show any special features. 
The almost universal shut down of the 
mills has caused the withdrawal of a large 
number of buyers from the market, and 
this, of course, has unfavorably affected 
the market. The first six months of 1892 
have shown a steady decline in prices that 
was remarkable. In the table given be- 
low we show prices ruling in Pittsburgh 
for the first six months of this year for 
Bessemer, Gray Forge and No. 1 Foundry 
Iron, as follows: 


No. 1 
1992. Bessemer. Gray For ge. F oundrv. 
January 7.. $15.75@16.00 $13.50@13.75 $°".50@15.75 
January 14. 15.75@16.4) 13.50@ 3.75 15.50@15.75 
January 21. 15.75@16.00 13.50@1375 15.50@15.75 
January 2. 15.50@ 15.75 13.25@13.50 15.50@16.00 
February 4. 15.50@15.75 13.25@13.50 15.50@16.00 
February 11 15.50@15.75 1325@13.50 15.25@15.75 
February 18 15.20.,15.50 1325@1'.50 15.25@15.75 
February 25 14.90@15.25 13.25@ 13.50 15.2500,15.50 
March 3.... 14.75@15.00 12.75@13.00 14.85@'5 15 
March 10... 14.50014.75 12.75@ .3.00 14 8515.00 
March 17... 14.50@14.75 12.7 = L13.00 14.75@15.00 
March 2%... 14.5 @1475 12.7h@1300 14.75@15.00 
March 30... 14.00@14.75 12.75 al: 3.00 14.75@15.00 
pl Ld}. 14.50@14.75 12.75713.00 14.7 @15.00 
April 14... 14.50@14.60 12.75@12.90 14.75 15.00 
April 21.. .. 14.40@14.50 12.75@1290) 14.75@15.0 
April ae 14.35@14.50 12.7%@13.00 14.75 4 15.00 
"ar 14.35@14.50 12.75@14.00 14.75@15 00 
, 2: ee 7 * 25@ 14. 50 12757/12.85 14.50@14.75 
May 19 ..... 14.25@14.40 12.75@12.85 14 50@14.75 
May 26...... 14.25@14 35 12.75@12.85 14.40@14 60 
June 2...... 14.19@1425 12.65@12.%5 14.40@14.60 
June 9 14.10@ 14.25 12.60@12.75 14.40@14 60 
Juce 16....  14.00@14.25 12.60@12..5 14.35@14.60 
June 2..... 14..0@14.'5 12.€0@12.75 14.35@14.60 
June 30 - 14.00@14.15 12.60@12.75 14.35@14.60 


From the above it will be seen, that the 
course of the market has been steadily 
downward, and if the shut down of the 
mills should prove to be a prolonged one 
a further decline in prices is possible. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Neutra! Gray Forge........ $12.50 @ $12.75, cash 
White and Mottled. Pesensae 2.39 125, “ 
All-Ore Mill nee.‘ 12.50 ® 12.75, * 
No.1 Foundry . $00 Conenee’ 14.250 1450. “ 
No. 2 Foundry........ ...-- 13259 1350. “ 
Bessemer Iron ... ......... 40)@ 1410 “™ 
Cold-Blast Charcoal 23.50@ 24.00, “ 
While we do not quote Bessemer Iron 
below $14, reports are going of sales at 
prices slightly under that figure. 


Ferromanganese.—There is no change 
to note, $62 @ $62.50 being the price 
for domestic, with a fair demand going. 
No foreign has been sold in this market 
for some little time. 


Soft Steel Billets.—The recent sharp 
advance in the price of prompt Billets is 
being fairly well maintained, although 
the market was hardly as firm last week as 
during the previous week. This is ac- 
counted for in the fact that buyers have 
covered their immediate requirements to a 
great extent, and will not enter the market 
again while present high prices rule unless 
compelled to do so, There are still some 
Billets to be obtained for July delivery, 
and for these sellers are asking from $23 50 
to $24, with few sales going. Until the 
wage ecales governing steel milis have been 
signed makers are not disposed to book 
orders for late delivery, unless fancy prices 
are paid, and as a result buyers are hold- 
ing off in the expec’ation of securing lower 
prices when the plants have started up 
again. One of the Pittsburgh mills will 
probably continue in operation right along, 
as they have a wage agreement with their 
men that does not expire for some time 
yet. 

Steel Rails.—A fairly good demand is 
reported, although no large orders have 
been placed for some time. The Edgar 
Thomson mill is running full time and 
will not close down for repairs, as they 
were made about the first of the year. 
Prices remain at $30, f.o.b. at mill, for 
standard sections. 


Structural Material.—The shut down 
of the plants making Structural Shapes 
has brought business almost to a stand- 
still. Makers who are in a position to sell 
material are reaping the benefits of slightly 
higher prices for some lines. Should the 
mills be idle for any length of time it will 
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be impossible for makers to fill orders at 
any price. While the market has stiffened 
up considerably, we make no change in 
our quotations of last week and quote as 
follows: Beams and Channels on a basis 
of 1.90¢ @ 1.95¢ for desirable orders and 
2¢ @ 2.05¢ for small lots; Angles, 1.80¢ 
@ 1.85¢; Universal Mill Plates, Iron, 
1.80¢ @ 190¢; Universal Mill Plates, 
Steel, 1.80¢ @ 1.90¢; Tees, 2.35¢; Re- 
fined Iron Bars. 1 65¢ @ 1.70¢; Steel Bars, 
1 65¢ @ 1.70¢; Sheared Bridge Plates, 
1.95¢ @ 2¢. These prices are being firmly 
maintained, and in some cases better 
figures than quoted are being obtained. 


Steel Plates.—The situation is accur- 
ately stated in the remarks made above 
concerning Structural Material. Orders 
are being taken subject to stock only and 
no contracts are being made. We quote 
as follows: Flange, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Fire Box, 
3.50¢ @ 3.75¢; Shell, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Tank, 
1.75¢ @ 1.85¢, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—There is little or nothing 
doing. Buyers’ immediate wants are wel! 
supplied and no contracts for future de- 
livery are being made. The reduction 
made by the Amalgamated Association on 
Wire- Rod rolling, which was from 45¢ to 
30¢, could well be afforded. We are ad- 
vised of a Western mill that paid their 
Rod roller $60 #@ day for 26 working days 
recently, or over $1500 for the entire month. 


Merchant Steel.—Some good orders 
have been placed recently and businees for 
the next month or two promises to be very 
large. Prices are very firm and in some 
lines, slight advances are reported. We 
quote as follows: Tool Steel from 7¢ up, 
according to grade; Crucible Spring Stee], 
34¢ @ 4¢; Crucible Machinery Steel, 44¢ 
@ 54¢; Spriog, Tire and Machinery "Steel 
from 2¢ to 2.40¢, according to quality. 

Muck Bar.—The shut down of the 
mills has stopped the demand and there is 
nothing doing. We quote the best grades 
of Muck Bar at $24.50, delivered at 
buyers’ mill. Inferior grades have been 
sold in some instances at slightly less than 
the above price. 


Wire and Cut Nails.—The shut down 
of the Steel plants and also some of the 
Wire Nail factories has caused a slight ad- 
vance in prices, and Wire Nails for de- 
livery in July can scarcely be had at any 
figure. One concern here has signed the 
amalgamated scale for Wire-Nail cutting, 
and will continue in operation right along. 
Another concern that does not employ 
Amalgamated Association men will also 
continue in operation. We quote the 
market at $1.60 @ $1.65 in carload lots, 
and $1.70 @ $1.75 in less quantities. On 
account of the shut down Cut Nails have 
also advanced in price, and we now quote 
at $1.50 @ $1.55 ia carload lots, f.o.b. at 
factory in Wheeling or Mahoning Valley 
districts. In both Wire and Cut Nails 
some makers are refusing to make con- 
tracts, and will only book orders subject 
to stock. 


Barb Wire.— The shut dows of the 
Steel mills has resulted in Wire makers 
agreeing to accept orders only on condi- 
tion of ability to obtain Steel. The idle- 
ness of the Steel plants has of course made 
Steel very scarce, and as a result of this 
prices for both Plain and Galvanized are 
being firmly maintained. But few orders 
are being placed, however, and these are 
at prices quoted last week, which are as 
follows: $2.25 @ $2.35 for Painted, and 
$2.65 @ $2.70 for Galvanized, f.o.b. at 
factory. 


Skelp Lron.—The shut down of the 
mills has caused a great scarcity of Skeip 
Iron, and it can hardly be obtained at any 
= Previous to July 1 the Pipe mills 

pretty thoroughly cleaned up all 
Skelp Iron in the market, and as the mills 
are now idle it can hardly be gotten at 
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any price. Wemake quotations of 1.65¢ 
@® 1.70¢ for Grooved and 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢ 
for Sheared, four months, or 2 4 off for 
cash. 

Manufactured Iron. 
of last week another conference was held be- 
tween the Pittsburgh manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association, but "9 agree- 
ment was arrived at looking to a settle- 
ment of the wage question for another 
year. The attitude of the Pittsburgh 
manufacturers thus far indicates that some 
of them at least are prepared to stand out 
for a reduction on the scale as proposed by 
the Amalgamated Association. The re- 
cent sharp advance in some lines of Manu- 
factured Iron, however, may induce some 


concerns to sign the scale that otherwise 





Since our report 


would have remained idle. Another con- 
ference is to be held in this city to-morrow 
Wednesday), when it is expected some- 
thing will be done looking to a settlement 
if the wage scale. While it is true some 
firms have signed the scale, they are only 
those concerns who have always made it a 
practice to sign the amalgamated scale as 
soon as presented, with the distinct under- 
standing, however, that they will be al 
lowed any concessions made by the Amal- 
vamated Association when the final set’ le 
ment of the scale is made. It is the im- 
pression here that very few signers of the 
scale will be secured by the Amalgamated 
Association until necessary repairs have 
been made, which are now going on in 
nearly all of the mills, Talk of acom 
promise at $5 per ton for boiling is still 
indulged in and many seem to think that 
this will be the outcome of the conference 
held between the manufacturers and the 
workmen. A few manufacturers in re- 
cent interviews have emphatically stated, 
however, that untess the Amalgam- 
ated Association sees fit to make large 
reductions in labor they will try the 
plan of operating their mills with non- 
union men, They agree that this has 
been done before, and 1n every case where 
tried by the manufacturers they have suc- 
ceeded in gaining their point. The 
outcome of the conference to-morrow 
will be watched with considerable inter- 
est, as many believe that this will be a 
final conference, unless a settlement is 
reached. The shut down of the mills has 
caused a great scarcity of Bar Iron and 
other lines as well, and a sharp advance in 
prices has taken place. The best grades 
of No. 1 Bars cannot be obtained at less 
than 1.70¢, and in some cases orders have 
been booked at 1.80¢. Bars made from 
Old Riils have also advanced very mate- 
rially and quotations rangiog from 1.60¢ 
to 1.70¢ are made. Some mills emphat- 
icaliy decline to sell under last named 
figure. Steel Sheared Plates are also 
firmer, but we do not change our quota- 
tions of 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢, and quote 1.75¢ 
@ 1.8U¢ for Iron Sheared Pilates. No. 24 
Sheet haus advanced from $2 to $4 a ton, 
and is now quoted at $2.60 @ $2.65, all 60 
days. 2% off for cash. Mills generally 
are refusing to make contracts and will 
only book orders subject to stock on hand. 
Should the present shut down of the mills 
be continued for a considerable length of 
time, further advances in all lines of Manu- 
factured Iron will undoubtedly take place. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—The shut down 
of the mills and the consequent scarcity of 
Skelp Iron has brought about a firmer 
tendency in prices for both Pipe and 
Tubes. Some good-sized orders have been | 
booked by the manufacturers, aud it is | 
feared a little trouble will be experienced | 
in obtaining Iron to fill them. We are | 
advised thatthe report that the Pipe and | 
Tube makers had agreed to shut down for | 
30 days 1s without foundation. At the | 
last meeting of the Wrought Iron Pipe} 
and Tube Manufacturers’ Association, heid | 
in this city, Joseph Brown of Pittsburgh | 
was appointed temporary secretary to take | 


| quite trecly of late, as the prices at which 


|} weak and unsettled. 
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the place of Jas. H. Murdock, who was 
compelled to give up his position on 
account of declining health. While prices 
are firmer, as stated above, but little atten- 
tion is being paid the official discounts of 
the association, and they still continue to 
be shaded very materially. 


Serap lLron and Steel.—The shut 
down of the mills has stopped what little 
demand there was for Scrap Iron and Steel 
material, and prices have shown further 
decline. There are many in the market 
that have Scrap to sell, but few buyers can 
be found. When a buyer is found, how- 
ever, he has such advantages that he can 
get material at almost any price he cares 
to pay for it. In the present condition of 
the market it is absolutely impossible to 
correctly quote prices, as there is such a 
wide range in prices asked by the seller 
and what are actually paid by the buyer. 
Owing to these conditiors we have omitted 
quotations for the present. 

Old Rails.—The same remarks made in 
regard to Scrap Iron and Steel apply to 
Iron and Srceel Rails, for which there is 
little or no demand. In the present con- 
dition of business it is hard to get at just 
what prices are going for material of this 
kind, but from a few sales reported to 
have been made last week we make quo 
tations as follows: Old Steel Rails, which 
do not require sorting, $15.75 @ $16; 
miscellaneous lengths we quote at $15 @ 
$15 25 and long lengths at $15.50 @ 
$15.75. 


—_ 





Jno. G. A. Leishman, vice-chairman of 
Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, of Pitts- 
burgh, who has been in Europe for the 
past four months, returned to that city 
last week. During his absence abroad 
Mr Leishman combined business with 
pleasure and reports having had a very 
enjoyable time. 





W. L. Abbott, formerly chairman of 
Carnegie, Pnipps & Co., Limited, Pitts- 
burgh, who with his family has been 
sojourning in Europe for some time past, 
returned to his home in Pittsburgh last 
week, 





St. Louis. 


Office of The Iron Age, 
Bank of Commerce Building, 
St. Louis, July 5, 18¥2 

Pig tron.—The market has been very 
quiet during the past week, and prices are 
not as firm as they were ten duys since. 
The labor troubles are causing more or less 
uneasiness, and it is plain to be seen that 
should the shut down in the mills be 
of long duration Pig Iron will suffer. 
Furnacemen are keeping in close to shore, 
however, and are not disposed to accept 
business at low prices simply because 
their oider books are empty. Prices have 
reached a point whicb no doubt preciudes 
any profit, unless a furnace is unusually 
well located. Those who have blowa out 
do not see any immediate opportunity 
to blow in, and produciion tous con. 
tinues to show a gradual decrease, 
July and August will more than hkely 
be dull months, and it would not be 
strange to see prices go a shade lower, 
although it is difficult to see how they can. 
Lake Superior Lruns have been selling 


they are offered are so close that consumers 
are willing to take the chances of a suli 
lower maiket. Gray Forge also remains 
The situation as a 
whole dues pot contain much encuourage- 
ment either for the vuyer or the seller, 
and the immediate future is void of any 
sign of improvement. For ordinary quan- 
tiles we quote as follows for cash, f.0.b. 
S.. Louis: 

Soutnern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $14.00 @ $14 25 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry, .3.229 @ 13.70 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry, 12.0 @ 138,00 


a 
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Gray Forge......ccesecsseesee 12253@ 1250 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1 


PORE 85008 Mivrsviccna Bee 6s 
Southern Charcoal, No. 2 

ear scossceee BMG 1B 
Missouri Charcoal, o 1 
Foundry...... poscrdsscceceen DOG 160 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 2 
Foundry...... soscsessecccsne MOG MB 
Ohio Boftemers....cccscccces 17.00 @ 17.25 


Bar Iron.—The increased trade noted 

last week continues a feature of this de- 
partment. Agricultural implement dealers 
have recently placed some large orders at 
current prices, and car manufacturers 
have also been buyers. The outlook 1s 
considered encouraging both as regards 
wrices ‘nd volume of business, Mills 
quote 1.624¢ @ 1.65¢, half extras, East 
St. Louis. Jobbers quote 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢ 
for lots from store. 
Barb Wire.—Trade has fallen off some- 
what since our last report. The Western 
country has been deluged with incessant 
rains which almost entirely prevent out 
side work, and stocks of Wire remain un- 
sold in dealers’ hands which ordinarily 
would have been sold. Naturally this has 
weakened prices and there does not appear 
to be any immediate prospect of improve- 
ment in this direction. Mills quote as 
follows: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
275. Less than car lots 10¢ #@ cwt. ad- 
ditional. Terms 60 days, or 2 4 discount 
for cash. 

Wire Nails.—The slight improvement 
noted in last week’s report continues. 
Mills report an increased trade and the 
local building trade gives promise of in- 
creased activity. Mills quote $1.75 ® keg 
for any quantity. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Lead.—The improvement noted 
last week continues, and prices are hard- 
ening. Sales are reported of several hun- 
dred tons at 4.05¢, and holders ask 4.10¢, 
with bids of 4.074¢. It is difficult to 
account for the sudden demand, although 
it is pretty generally understood that there 
is not very much stock on hand, and a 
slight improvement in demand is im- 
mediately reflected in prices. 


Spelter.—This metal does not improve 
at all. Sales are reported at 4.60¢. The 
outlook for any immediate improvement 
cannot be called encouraging, although 
prices seem well fixed at 4.60¢, and it is 
doubtful if sales would be made at less 
than this figure. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, July 5, 1892, 


Iron Ore.—There have been a few sales 
of Non-Bessemers during the past week 
at figures from 15¢ to 30¢ # ton below 
those obtained for the same Ores last year. 
The market is by no means active, but 
certain buyers are taking advantage of the 
situation in the Pig-Iron market and are 
gathering in their favorite grades of Ore 
at very advantageous figures. About 40,- 
000 tons of Non- Bessemer Hematites were 
sold during the past tendays. Only afew 
sales of Bessemer are recorded, and for 
these the prices paid are quite carefully 
guarded. {[t is known that lust year’s quo- 
tutiuns were shaded, and that unless there 
is a change for the better there will likely 
be further changes in the purchasers’ 
favor. The receipts at Cleveland of new 
Ore for the week just closed aggregated 
82,000 tons, as compared with 57,000 tons 
for the corresponding week in 1891. At 
all Lake Erie ports tne receipts from the 
Lake Superior district amounted to nearly 
160,000 tons, as against 110,000 in the 
same length of time last year. The Es- 
canaba rate remains at 7U¢ despite all 
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efforts to inflate it. From Ashland and 
Two Harbors the vesselmen receive $1.10 
# ton—a rate that means small profits, if 
any, to the carriers. Shipments to the 
furnaces have suddenly dropped down to 
very low figures. Only 28,000 tons were 
sent out last week, as against 41,000 tons 
for the same week in 1891. For the month 
of June, 1892, however, the shipments were 
215,000 tons, against 90,000 tons in June, 
1891. Dealers expect to sell considerable 
Ore this month. The vesselmen are work- 
ing hard for better rates, but do not seem 
likely to obtain them. Oremen will meet 
any upward tendency in lake freights with 
a big reduction in shipments, inasmuch as 
there is little or no demand for Ore for 
immediate use. Negotiations for a few 
fairly large amounts of both Bessemer and 
Non Bessemer Ore are pending and will be 
closed when the wage questions are settled. 
Pig lron.—An inquiry for 6000 tons of 
Bessemer Iron is said to have been re- 
sponded to by ten local dealers, an indica- 
tion of the hold the buyers have just at 
present upon the situation. The market is 
so dull that even the interruption of a 
universal holiday has no perceptible effect. 
Some dealers look for better things early in 
August, while others fear a continuation 
of the present depression for several 
months, as some of the early season sales 
are said to have been deliverable in 1893. 
Nominal quotations are as follows: 


Nos.1 to6 Lake Superior Charcoal $17.50 @ $18.05 
Nos. 1. 2and 3 Bessemer, perton. 15.00 @ 15.2 
No. 1S8trong Foundry, per ton.. 15.00 @ 15 50 


No. 2 Strong Foundry, per ton.. 14.00 @ 14.50 
No. 1 American Scotch, per ton. ..... @ 15.60 
No. 2 American Scot h. per ton. ......@ 14.60 


No. 1 Soft Silvery, per ton...... . 


15.500 @ 16 50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 


Neutra! Mill Irons, perton.... 1.50@ 14.0 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Ked Short Mills. ver ton..... . 144.00@ 14.50 


Old Rails.—Plenty of Old Americans 
are to be had at $19 @ $19.50, with only 
a slight demand. 


Nails.—Prices are firm at $1.70 for 
Steel Wire, and $1.65 for Steel Cut Nails, 
in stock. 


Serap.—The market is so devoid of life 
that quotations are of small significance. 
Quotations are nominally as follows: No. 
1 Railroad Wrought, $16.25 @ $16.50; 
Cast Scrap, $12 @ $1225; Wrought 
Turnings, $11 @ $11.50, Cast Borings, $8 
@ $8.50. 





Cincinnati. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main sta. | 
SINCINNATI, July 6, 1892. 

The volume of business in Pig Iron has 
been unusually small during the week, 
there being no large business, and even the 
consumptive orders for immediate ship- 
ment were smaller than usual. The fact 
that most of the mills are not in operation, 
owing largely to the disorganized con- 
dition of labor, has led to numerous appli- 
cations for the postponement of deliveries 
of Pig Iron on contracts, and this is one 
reasoa for the light current consumptive 
order trade. There have been such liberal 
sales during the month of June that most 
of the furnaces are content to wait for an 
improved demand, so that there is no 
quotable change in prices of the lead- 
ing markets, and although it is more of a 
buying than a selling market the weakness, 
if there is any, is not madein prices. Con- 
cessions would be difficult it not impos- 
sible Sto obtain, though it is not quite so 
certain that the buyers could not exact 
more favorable terms of delivery. What 
little demand there is is running more on 
Charcoal than on Coke Iron. The market 
as a rule may be called steady. Quotations 
are as follows: 


Foundry. 
Southern Coke, No. 1.....-....+.++- $13.75 @ $14.90 
Southern Coke. rr pivehaeuees oa R5O@ 13.0 
Southern Coke, No. 3...........0008 R.0O@ 2. 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, Bs Beevecena 16.00@ 16.50 





Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No.2 ....... 15.00 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley... 16 60 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 19.75@ 
Hanging Rock Charcoai, No. 2.... 19.00 
— and Alabama Charcoal, 
Tennence and Alabama Charcoal, 

MMs 040 adbkdas Ancasuseesaivede 15.50@ 16.00 


Forge. 
Gray For, orge wee cece secesccccccececs 11.50@ 12.0 
Mottled Neutral Coke.............. 11.25@ 11.50 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel. .. 18.75@ 19.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel one ae 
es -- 17.75@ 18.00 


8 S855 
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Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 5, 18¥2, 

There has been quite free selling during 
the past week for deliveries running 
through 12 months, and sales made of No. 
2 Foundry to agricultural companies on 
the basis of $9.75 at furnace for the de- 
liveries mentioned. There has been no 
advance in prices, and it is thought that 
the trouble with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation is such that a further change in 
values wil! not take place until the diffi- 
culty is settled. Rolling mills recently 
have been very busy, but in some in- 
stances this was in anticipation of what 
has happened, and mills,were run with a 
view of getting out as large tonnage as 
possible with the expectation of a strike. 
The situation in the South is improving, 
and crops in the West are such that it is 
felt that another great harvest may be ex- 
pected, which will increase the wealth of 
that district and have a most favorable 
effect upon the prosperity of the country 
in general. Charcoal Irons show no im 
provement, and low prices prevail. 

We quote for cash, cars, Louisville : 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry. . - ee @ $14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 | oe oa 12. 75 @ 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry.... 12.00 @ 12.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.... . . 11.50 @ 12.00 
Southern Charcoal, No.1 Foundry. 15.75@ _ 16.75 


Southern Car Wheel, standard 
WUE << “evadvced ciakd uvsse-cxg GOOG ee 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 96-102 Reade street, | 
NEw YORK, July 6, 1892. § 

Pig Iron.—The Thomas Iron Company 
have announced to-day the following 
prices: No. 1x Foundry, $15; No. 2 
Foundry, $14; and Gray Forge, $13.50, 
tidewater delivery. It is, of course, too 
early to state how large a quantity of Iron 
will be booked at these figures. To some 
extent other producers in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valleys have been close to 
these figures, while on Mill Iron even lower 
prices have been made. Thus $12.25 
at furnace has been accepted in the 
Schuylkill Valley on Mill Iron, while in 
the Lebanon Valley No. 3 Cornwall is be 
ing offered at $13 at furnace. We quote 
Northern brands at $15 @ $15 50 for 
No. 1; $14 @ $14.50 for No. 2; $13.50 
@ $13.7 75 for Gray Forge, tidewater. 
Southern Iron, same delivery, $14.50 @ 
$15 for No. 1; $13.50 @ $14.50 for No. 
2 and No. 1 Soft; $13 @ $13.50 for No. 2 
Soft; $12.50 @ $13 for Gray Forge. 


Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen.— 
The market is without any features of in- 
terest. ' We quote 80 ¢ Ferro $59. 


Steel Rails.—An Eastern mill has 
closed with the Georgia Central for a 
10,000-ton lot, and there are negotiations 
pending for an equal amount for another 
road. Prices remain unchanged at $30 at 
Eastern mill. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel, — 
Little new business for future delivery 
has been done outside of one lot of 500 
tons of Beams. As yet the housesmiths’ 
strike does not seem to have affected cur 
rent consumption, and some of the con 


‘| cerns who have season contracts with 


Western mills are having orders filled 


by local works. The Eastern Beam 
mills are pretty fuil for this month, 
and the capture of a 5000-ton bridge 
order for the West by one of them 
makes their position easier still. Little 
business has been done in Plates or 
Bars. Nominal prices, subjcct to conces- 
sions on good specifications, are as follows: 
Beams, 2.25¢ @ 2.65¢ for small lots and 
2.15¢ @ 2.50¢ for round lots, according to 
sizes; Angles, 1.85¢ @ 2¢; Sheared Plates, 
1.8¢ @ 2.25¢; Tees, 2.30¢ @ 2.75¢; Chan- 
nels, 2.25¢ @ 2.50¢, on dock. Car Truck 
Channels, 2¢ @ 2.10¢. Steel Plates are 
1.8¢ @ a for Tank; 2¢ @ 2.25¢ 
for Stell; 2.30¢ @ 2.65¢ for Flange: 
2.54 @ 2. 75¢ for Marine, and 3¢ @ 
3.25¢ for Fire Box, on dock ; Refined 
Bars are 1.7¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock; Common, 
1.6¢ @ 1.65¢. Scrap Axles are quotable 
at 2¢ @ 2.10¢, delivered. Steel Axles, 
2¢ @ 2.1¢, and Links and Pins, 2.05¢ 
@ 2.20¢; Steel Hoops, 1.90¢ @ 2¢; Cot- 
ton Ties, 85¢ #@ bundle, delivered. 


Track Material.—The market is very 
dull, with quotations as follows : Spikes, 
1.90¢ @ 2¢, delivered; Fish Plates, 1.55¢ 
@ 1.60¢, at mill; Track Bolts, square 
nuts, 2.50¢ @ 2.60¢, and hexagon nuts, 
2.70¢ @ 2.80¢, delivered. 


Stock Warrants.—The American Pig 
Iron Storage Warrant Company report as 
follows: 








Tons. 

Stock in yard June 20, 1892............. 67,700 
Put in yard for 10 days ending June 

WE Racaceenevatecssessiedesnaes 5,300 

WO iccéuphuansnsepaa “cduadea 73,000 
Withdrawn 10 days ending June 30, 

OM caduddunceandvencBadkweeceawewen 100 

Net stock in yard June 3), 1892... ..... 72,900 


The United States Projectile Company 
of First avenue and Fifty-third street. 
Brooklyn, are in the market for about 
1000 tons of Steel for the manufacture of 
their projectiles. 





Metal Market. 


Copper. —Lake Superior Ingot has been 
selling in moderate quantities, chiefly 
from second hands, at 114¢ @ 113¢. Com- 
mon casting Copper is offered at 103¢, and 
is underscood to have been sold at a frac- 
tion less. These figures are evidently a 
fair reflection of current market values. 
In any event, they are the rates at which 
purchases can yet be made, although some- 
what below the ‘‘ nominal” prices quoted 
by large producers. Business in the metai 
has been moderate, and the demand at 
present is spiritless, although consumption 
is represented as heing large in the manu 
facture of electrical supplies and fully up 
to theaverage in other lines. Itis reported 
that some disagreement as to the selliug of 
Anaconda and Montana product is having 
more or less unfavorable effect upon the 
market for the same and indirectly upon 
values of Lake product. The nature of 
the misunderstanding is not made public, 
however, and whether it will lead to a 
rupture in the agreement to regulate pro- 
duction and exports is problematical. On 
the exchange 50,000 Ib Lake Ingot were 
sold at 113¢ and additional parcels were 
subsequently offered at the same price, 
net cash terms. 


Pig Tin.—The movement in prices has 
been moderate and the market has devel- 
oped no distinctly new feature. Some 
trausfer of speculative holdings has taken 
place, but the change alters the position of 
supplies in no important degree and new 
ventures are engaged in very cautiously. 
As a matter of fact, speculation has been 
confined chiefly to the evening up of old 
deals and purchases by jobbers and 
consumers are limited as closely as pos- 
sible to clearly defined wants. Futures 
are still at a discount in the London 
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market while commanding a premium 
here, and the probability of purchases 
being made in New York for ship- 
ment to Europe against ‘‘short” sales 
is, therefore, extremely vague. Thus far 
about 300 tons intended for the American 
market have been detained in Lond n and 
more or less supply drawn from the Con- 
tinent as well, evidently for delivery on 
**short ” contracts; but that the ‘‘ bull” 
leaders were disconcerted is improbable, 
since prices are fairly well supported in 
the face of an increase in the visible sup- 
ply. The latter, according to data bul- 
letined on the Metal Exchange, was 12,848 


tons July 1, against 12,333 tons on 
June 1. The American spot supply is 
shown to have increased about 700 


tons and the quantity afloat to have 
decreased 300 tons. On the other hand, 
stocks in Europe dropped off to the ex 

tent of about 850 tons, while the amount in 
transit for that quarter increased 865 tons 
during the month. Compared with that 
of a year ago, the visible supply shows 803 
tons increase, and as far as statistics are 
any criterion, operators for a rise would 
seem to have a somewhat troublesome deal 
to handle. Sales on the exchange on Wed- 
nesday included 25 tons August-Septem- 
ber shipment from the East at £98. 10/, 
landed here, and 50 tons buyers’ option to 
July 13, at 21.15¢. At the close spot lots 
were quoted at 21.10¢ bid, 21.20¢ asked. 


Pig Lead.—Prices have undergone a 
further slight advance and the market is 
apparently firm, although local buying is 
on more conservative lines at the moment. 
Probably 500 tons have been sold for 
prompt and near future delivery, in lots 
of 50 tons upward, at from 4.20¢ to 4}¢, 
with latest dealings at the higher rate; 
for smaller parcels corresponding prices 
have been realized. The offering here at 
present is moderate, unsold supplies are 
still light and the offering from the West 
is more reserved than it has been for 
sometime past. There were sales on Wed- 
nesday of about 200 tons at 4}¢, near 
future delivery. 

Spelter.—Western brands are quoted 
at 4.80¢ @ 4.85¢ for prompt and a frac- 
tion less for future shipment, but the of- 
fering is not urgent. Purchases by gal. 
vanizers bave continued on a fairly liberal 
scale and serve to give the market a good 
measure of support. In other directions, 
however, the movement is slow and barely 
up to the average for the season. 


Antimony.—Demand has been of or- 
dinary character and prices have under- 
gone very little change. We quote at 11¢ 
for Hallett’s, 12¢ for LX and 14}¢ for 
Cookson’s, in wholesale quantities. 


Tin Plate.—In this line business has 
been quiet and the temper of the market is 
practically the same as it was a week ago. 
We quote as follows for full weights: Coke 
Tins—Penlan grade, [C, 14 x 20, $5.25; J. 
B. grade, do., $5.374; Bessemer do., $5.25; 
light weights, 100-Ib, 10¢ less; 95-tb, 
20¢ less; 90-tb, 30¢ less than full 
weight; Siemens Steel, $5.37}. Stamp- 
ing Plates— Bessemer Steel, Coke fin- 
ish, IC basis, $5.60 @ $5.65; Siemens 
Steel, IC basis, $5.75 @ $5.80; LX basis, 
$6.80. IC Charcoals—Melyn grade, 4 
X, $6.40; for each additional X add 
$1.50 ; Allaway grade, $5.75; Grange 


grade, $5.85; for each additional X 
add $1.20. Charcoal Ternes — Wor- 
cester, 14 x 20, $5.75; do., 20 x 28, 


$11.45; M. F., 14 x 20, $7.37$; do., 
20 x 28, $15.25; Dean, 14 x 20, $5.45; do., 
20 x 28, $10.80; D. R. D. grade, 14x 
20, $5.35; do., 20 x 28, $10.40 @ $10.45; 
Mansel, 14 x 20, $5.30; do., 20 x 28, 
$10.45 ; Alyn, 14 x 20, $5.45; do., 20x 
28, $10.65 ; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, $5.65; do., 
20 x 28, $11. Wasters—S. T. P. grade, 
14 x 20, scarce; do., 20 x 28, $10; Aber- 
carne grade, 14 x 20, scarce; do., 20 x 28, 
$9.80. 


THE IRON AGE. 


Coal Market. 


The effect of the latest advance in prices 


made a week ago is to stop business. But 
there is a comparatively large number of 
orders on the books at former prices which 
are in course of delivery. The prices now 


stand as follows, compared with prices at 


the beginning of the year: 


January. July. Increase. 
OTD sscacevncose ass ae $4.50 $:.05 
NG. s wicssankwnerie 3.10 4.40 130 
| eee 4.20 90 
Grate...... jin2cesae 3.9) 65 


In the trade at large, even among promi- 
nent firms governed by the combine the 
advanced prices are not regarded with 
favor, but to acquiesce seems to be re- 
garded as the only alternative. The press- 
ure upon the market of Bituminous Coal 
is felt more and more, and, in the opinion 
of many, threatens the permanent dis 
placement of its rival in a considerable 
department of the trade. Gas and oil 
stoves also came more into favor, and, in 
the aggregate, materially affect the con- 
sumption of mineral fuel. Still, the com- 
bine would have it understood that a few 
months will bring about a normal condi- 
tion and a stability in prices more condu- 
cive to the interests of all concerned than 
the irregularity experienced under former 
conditions. The week’s production was 
897,352 tons; total for the year, 18,605,140 
tons, an increase of 984,600 tons over the 
same time last year; Philadelphia & Read 
ing tonnage for the week, 590,000; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 277,115 tons. Coke is 
in active demand, but extremely low in 
price. 


The Reading road has applied to the 
Dock Board for permission to establish a 


ferry slip at the foot of West Twenty- 


fourth street in this city, to communicate 


with Communipaw. 





Financial.: 


The most notable feature in the week is 


the passage of the silver bill in the Senate 


—yeas 29, nays 25. The question now is, 
What will the House do with it. The 
chances are supposed to be decidedly 


against its success, as the same parties who 
antagonized the Bland bill are hostile to 


the new measure as itnow stands. Itreads 


as follows: 


That the owner of silver bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint of the United States to 


be coined for his benefit, and it shall be the 
duty of the proper officers, upon the terms and 
conditions which are provided by law for the 
deposit and coinage of gold, to coin such bul- 
lion into the standard dollars authorized by 
the act of February 28, 1578, entitled ‘‘ An act 
to authorize the coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character, 
and such coins shall be a legal-tender for all 
debts and dues, public and private.” The act 
of July 14, 1890, entitled ** An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,” is hereby repealed. 

Provided, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall proceed to have coined all the silver 
bullion in the Treasury purchased with silver 
certificates. 

The Anti Option bill is still an incubus 
on the market, but action at this session 
of Congress is thought improbable. Gold 
exports cause little concern. London pa- 
pers promise a return flow of importance in 
the coming autumn, and the Treasury at 
Washingtor is in no pressing need. The 
money circulation of the country is greater 
by $100,000,000 than it was a year ago. 
On June 1, 1891, it was reported at 
$1,504,000,000, and on June 1, 1892, at 
$1,620,000,000. It may be well to note 


that the exports of gold thus far this year | 8 


have been in round numbers $45,000, 000, 
against shipments during the spring and 
summer of 1891 of at least $77,000,000. 
The stock market was sluggish. On 
Friday the announcement of the engage- 
ment of $3,200,000 gold for export to 
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Europe aided in making the tone heavy. 
Chicago dispatches repeated the rumor of 
a suit against the Chicago Gas. The cro 
situation in the West was reported as aioli 
and the weather excellent for harvesting. 
There was an indisposition to operate in 
storks beyond a very limited extent. In 
the bond market there was gratifying im- 
provement, reflecting the reinvestment of 
July interest. There was very little for- 
eign demand for bonds, however, most of 
the interest coming due July 1 on foreign- 
owned securities having been remitted, 
which accounts in large mexsure for the 
heavy gold exports of the past few days. 

In stocks on Monday the effect was a 
material drop in prices, and there was a 
flurry in call loans, but there were no 
further engagements of gold, which was 
reassuring. 


United States bonds are quoted as 
follows: 
O. 8. 444s, 1891, extended.... ..... i sss aniane 100 
O. 8. 48, 1907, registered........ 0... ....... 116% 
ss Ey acc caccaceenes’ - ebbos 6% 


U. 8. currency 68, ... 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


(Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.| 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, July 6, 1892. 

The only feature of interest in the Iron 
warrant market has been a practical cor- 
nering of the ‘‘ bears” in Cleveland Iron, 
many of whom, it is reported, were forced 
to settle on the basis of 50/, owing to ex- 
treme scarcity of cash warrauts. In Scotch 
and Hematites the movement has been 
light and little interest manifested. Prices 
for Cleveland receded after the closing of 
‘*short”’ accounts, but otherwise the 
changes have been slight. Stocks in 
Connal’s stores are now 426,000 tons Scotch 
and 39,000 tons Cleveland. There are 
now 77 furnaces blowing in Middlesbor- 
ough and 35 in Cumberland. 

Tin has been dull, owing chiefly to want 
of American support, but lots forced upon 
the market have been cleared, and prices 
showed greater firmness afterward. Visi- 
ble supply increased 768 tons last month, 
and Americans are reported to be holding 
the majority of the stock. 

Copper prices have averaged somewhat 
lower, but concessions failed to attract 
buyers, and the market is rather dull. 
Chili charters last month were 1600 tons. 
Late sales of furnace material include 600 
tons Montana Argentiferous Matte on pri- 
vate terms, and 500 tons do. at 9/4}. 
Imports of Copper last six months 4867 
tons, and the deliveries 1149 tons less than 
during the corresponding period last year. 

Tin Plate market has continued very 
quiet, and prices are easier, owing to slow- 
ness of demand and lower cost of Block 
Tin. 

Scotch Pig Iron.—Makers’ brands have 
met with slow sale, but prices are held 


very steady. 

No. 1 Coltn f.0.b. Glasgow edtnsan at 53/ 

No. 1 Summeriee, = Be Tina ab heel 52/ 

5 0.1 —— “ os n6oabee tee oY . 

0. oan, . oS teaeieem 

No. 1 Carnbroe, — mt pebiankees 44, 

No. 1 Shotts En vosiccces 51/ 

No.1 Glengarnock, “ TOSSAN........+.. 50/ 

No.1 Dalmelli . US cosh eabaee 47/6 
. 1 Egli of. Ee TS 46/6 


oO. nton, 
Steamer freigh Seeger to New York, !/; 
Liverpool to New York, 7/6. 


Cleveland Pig.—Makers’ prices have 


dropped, owing to the decline in war- 


rants. Sellers now at 40/ for No. 3 Mid- 
dlesborough, f.o.b. 
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Bessemer Pig.—No change in the de- 
mand andthe market flat, with sellers at 50/ 
for West Coast brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
f.o.b. shipping port. 

Spiegeleisen.—The market remains 
dull and unchanged. English 20 4% 
quoted at 77/6, f.o.b. shipping port. 

Stee] Rails.—Business moderate and 
no change in makers’ prices. Heavy 
sections quoted at £4. 2/6, f.o.b. shipping 
port. 

Steel Billets.—A moderate business 
passing and prices easy. Bessemer, 24 x 
24 inches, quoted at £4. 5/, f.o.b. shipping 
point, 

Stee] Blooms.—The market very quiet 
and unchanged. Makers quote £4 for 
7x 7. f.0.b. shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Sales light and at about 
former prices. Bessemer quoted at £4. 5/, 
f.o.b. at shipping point. 

Old Iron Rails.—Little is doing in 
this line, and prices about as before. Tees 
quoted at £2. 17/6 and Double Heads at 
£3, f.o.b. 

Scrap Iron.—Only moderate demand 
and prices without change. Heavy 
Wrought Iron quoted at £2. 10/ @ £2. 
12/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. — Market dull and un- 
changed. Bessemer quoted at £2. 12/6 @ 
£2. 15/, f.0.b. 

Manafactured Lron.—There is no im- 
provement in the demand, and sellers ask 
former price. We quote, f.o.b. Liver- 


pool; 


££ a a. £au0 

Staff. Ordinary Marked Rare 810 9 @ “a 
“ Common se we Gee & @ oe 
Staff. BI’k Sheet. singies... 75 0 @ ...... 
Welsh Rars (f.o.b. Wales).... 510 0 @ ...... 


Tin Plate.— Market very quict and 
rather flat. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


1C Charcoal, Alloway grade ...... 14/6 @ 15/ 
(C Bessemer Steel, Coke tinish.. 12/6 @ 12/9 
IC Siemens , = ™ . wee 12/9 @ 13/ 
1C Coke, B. V. grade 14 x 2 ....... oie & vccs 
Charcoa! Terne, Dean grade . . 2/ @3 


Pig Tin.—Market closed rather weak 
at £99 for spot and £97. 5/ @ £97. 10/ 
for three months’ futures. 


Copper.—Little doing at the close and 
the market easy. Merchant Bars quoted 
at £44. 12/6, spot, and £45. 2/6, three 
months’ futures. Best selected, £48. 15/. 


Lead.—Business has been slow and 
prices are easy ut £10. 7/6 for Soft 
Spanish. 

Spelter.—Only routine demand, and 
the market easy at £21. 12/6 for ordinary 
Silesian. 

——— EE 

Union Furnace of the Union Iron Com- 
pany, at Detroit, Mich., was blown out 
June 15, on account of the breaking of the 
fly wheel of the blowing engine. The 
company expect to resume operations Au- 
gust 1. 





Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company have 
lately taken an order from the New York 
Steam Company for a 310 horse-power 
boiler, and they have also shipped a 150 
horse-power boiler to the Tidewater Oil 
Company, which is to be used on the pipe 
line, this being their fourth order from 
this company. 





The tin-plate department of the Nied- 
ringhaus rolling mill was burned on the 
5th inst. 
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The Homestead Struggle. 





(By Telegraph.) 


Affairs at the Homestead Steel Works 
have reached a crisis. An attempt of the 
firm to send 300 Pinkerton detectives to 
guard their property has resulted in an en- 
counter between these men and the locked 
out employees, with the result that anum- 
ber of men have been killed and many in- 
jured. The first decisive move on the 
part of the firm was made on Tuesday, 
when a legal demand was made on the 
Sheriff of Allegheny County to protect the 
firm in their rights to control and operate 
the Homestead Steel Works. The appli- 
cation was made in legal form by H. C. 
Frick, chairman of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, and Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co., Limited, and was served on the 
Sheriff of Allegheny County on Mon- 
day, July 4. The document was prepared 
by the attorneys of the firm, and reads as 


follows: 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 4, 1892. 


To W. H. McCleary, Sheriff of Allegheny 
County, Pa. 

DEAR Srr.—Will you please take notice 
that at and in the vicinity of our works in 
Mifflin Township, near Homestead, Alle- 
gbheny County, Pa., and upon the high- 
ways leading theretc from all directions, 
bodies of men have collected who assume 
to and do prevent to our employees access 
to and egress from our property, and that 
from threats openly made we have reasen- 
able cause to apprehend that an attempt 
will be made to collect a mob and to de- 
stroy or damage our property aforesaid, and 
to prevent us from its use and enjoyment. 
This property consists of mills, buildings, 
workshops, macbinery and other personal 
property. We, therefore, call upon you, 
as Sheriff of Allegheny County, Pa., to 
protect our property from violence, damage 
and destruc ion, and to protect us in its 
free use and enjoyment. 

(Signed) 

Tue CARNEGIE STEEL Co., LIMITED, 
By H. C. Frick, Chairman. 

CARNEGIE, Puirps & Co., LiMiTED, 
By H. C. Frick, Chairman. 

Immediately after notice had been 
served upon the Sheriff, | e, accompanied 
by two deputy sheriffs, went to Homestead 
and repaired to the headquarters of the 
strikers and announced to them that they 
would assume control of all the property 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
and would send deputies to guard the 
works. A request for a pass to visit the 
interior of the mill was granted by the 
Advisory Committee of the strikers, and a 
body guard of ten men was furnished the 
Sheriff in his tour of the mills. After 
making a thorough inspection of the plant 
the Sheriff was informed that if deputy 
sheriffs were brought to Homestead to 
guard ‘the works the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the strikers would at once be 
dissolved and they would not be held re- 
sponsible for any trouble that would arise 
out of the coming of deputy sheriffs. The 
information that the Advisory Committee 
had been dissolved and that deputy sher- 
iffs would be in Homestead in a short 
time to guard the works caused intense 
excitement, and in a short time a petition 
was in circulation among the leading mer- 
chants of Homestead asking that Robert 
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E. Pattison, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
visit Homestead immediately and take 
some steps toward avoiding trouble and 
possibly bloodshed, which would undoubt- 
edly occur. Up to this time no reply has 
been received from the Governor. About 
5 o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday 
twelve deputy sheriffs from Pittsburgh ar- 
rived at the Homestead Steel Works, and 
were denied admission by the strikers, 
who had congregated at the large gates to 
the number of several thousand. The 
leader of the deputy sheriffs demanded 
entrance to the works, which was imme- 
diately refused by the leaders of the work- 
men. It was then decided that the deputy 
sheriffs should not force an entrance in 
the mill, but after consultation among 
themselves they returned to Pittsburgh. 
After the departure of the deputy sheriffs 
affairs at Homestead were calmed down to 
some extent, but there was an under feel- 
ing of intense excitement. 

About 5 o’clock this morning two 
barges with 300 Pinkerton detectives 
on board arrived at the Homestead Steel 
Works, and in their attempt to enter 
the property were attacked by the strik- 
ers, who were armed, and several men 
were killed, including the captain of the 
boat and a number of the strikers, and 
many others were injured. Nearly all 
the fence surrounding the Homestead Steel 
Works was torn down by the strikers. At 
this writing intense excitement prevails. 
Two encounters between the Pinkerton 
detectives and the strikers have taken 
place. The attempt of the firm to intro- 
duce Pinkerton detectives into the works 
was for the reason that they desire to pro- 
tect their employees who are making re- 
pairs to the plant. The excitement is not 
confined to Homestead alone, but also to 
Pittsburgh, and the various newspaper of- 
fices are crowded with people eagerly 
reading bulletins from Homestead, which 
are posted every few minutes. 


: (Later.) 


No further conflict has taken place 
than the two noted above. An official list 
received a few minutes ago states that 
seven men were killed and 12 injured. 
The Amalgamated Association, through 
Mr. Weihe, president, sent a communica- 
tion to the officials of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, asking that another 
conference be held to-day. This was em- 
phatically refused by the firm, and we are 
informed by T. F. Lovejoy that no further 
conferences between the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, and the Amalgamated 
Association will be held under any circum- 
stances, The policy of the firm has 
been outlined, and it will not be 
deviated from under any conditions. 
The Homestead Steel Works have been 
placed in charge of the Sheriff of Alle- 
gheny County, and the firm looks to 
that official to preserve order and allow 
operations to be carried on at these works 
as may be desired by the firm. Any depre- 
dations committed against the property 
will have to be borne by the county, as 
the Sheriff has had the property in charge 
since yesterday. It is impossible to state 
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at this time what damage has been dona 
to the plant, but it is positively known 
that the entire works were in the 
hands of a mob for some hours. Beam 
shapes and other material lyiag around 
the works has been taken by the 
mob and carried to the river bank, 
where an improvised fort has been 
e.ected, behind which the strikers have 
gathered, equipped with arms. Any at- 
tempts made by Pinkerton men to gain 
possession of the works will undoubtedly 
result in further bloodshed. Intense ex- 
citement prevails both in Pittsburgh and 
at Homestead, and a further outbreak may 
occur at any minute. 

The Holcomb: Brown Iron Company of 
Burlington, Iowa, signed the Amalgamated 
Association scale yesterday. 


(Still Later.) 


Shortly after 2 o'clock another pitched 
battle between the Pinkerton detectives 
and mob at the Homestead Steel Works 
took place. Itis reported that ten men 
were killed and about 15 injured, which 
will run the total of those killed up to 
about 25 and of those injured to about 40. 
The battle raged for half an hour or more, 
and firing has continued at intervals right 
along and is still going on. When hos- 
tilities commenced the supply of firearms 
and ammunition among the workmen was 
comparatively small. These have been 
largely increased, however, and it is safe 
to say that there are not less than 3000 
armed men now in possession of the 
Homestead Steel Works, who have sworn 
to lay down their lives before they will 
give possession of the works to the Pink- 
erton detectives. The fact that nearly 
every iron mill in Pittsburgh and vicinity 
is idle has lent fuel to the flames, for the 
reason that hundreds of idle workmen 
have boarded trains and others are walk- 
ing to the scene of the riot at Homestead. 
The ranks of the rioters are being in- 
creased very largely, and the situation is 
growing rapidly worse. The barges con- 
taining the Pinkerton detectives are an- 
chored in the Monongahela River just 
below the works, and are subject to 
fire from the mob from both sides of the 
river. In some way the mob have secured 
possession of two cannons and these have 
been placed just inside the works and are 
being discharged at the boats on which 
the Pinkerton detectives are lodged as 
often as the ammunition can be secured to 
load them. There is no doubt but that 
fearful damage to the plant has been done, 
as the people are in such a frenzied con- 
dition that they are stopping at nothing. 
Rolls, beam shapes and any material what- 
ever that can be removed has been taken 


to the river bank to help strengthen the 
fort which the 1ioters have built, All the 
loose scrap iron lying around the mills has 
been secured by the strikers and is being 
cut up and fired from the cannons in pos 
session of the strikers. About an hour 
ago it was reported that the Pinkerton 
detectives had raised a white flag on their 
barge as a sign of truce, and as soon as it 
was shown it was shot down by the riot- 
ers. Threats are made that no Pinkerton 
man will be allowed to leave the scene of 
the conflict alive, and other threats are to 
the effect that before the rioters will allow 


a 
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the mill to be operated by non union men 


they will burn it to the ground. Advices 
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Homestead for the use of the strikers 
Hundreds of men are encamped on the 


just received from Homestead state that a| hills on both sides of the river, and acom- 


large supply of dynamite cartridges has 
been shipped there from Pittsburgh and 
are now being fired into the barges on 
which the Pinkerton detectives are lodged, 
and a determined effort will be made to 
blow them up. It is reported that the 
rioters will next turn their attention to the 
descruction of the mill and a complete 
wrecking of the Homestead Steel Works 
before the rioters have been put under 
control is probable. It is now reported 
that troops have been ordered out, as the 
local authorities are utterly unable to cope 
with the mob that is being increased in 
numbers every minute. Early this morn- 
ing Sheriff McCleary telegraphed Governor 
Pattison of Pennsylvania as follows : 


R. E. Pattison, Harrisburg : 


Situation at Homestead very grave. My 
deputies were driven from the ground 
and watchmen sent by mill owners at- 
tacked. Shots were exchanged and some 
men were killed and wounded. Unless 
prompt means are taken to prevent it, 
further bloodshed and great destruction 
of property may be expected. The 
striking workmen and their friends on 
the ground number 5000, and the civil 
authorities are utterly unable to cope with 
them. Wish you would send instructions 
at once. (Signed), W.H. McCreary, 


It was several hours before a reply was 
received, and when an answer came back 
the Governor stated that all possible means 
at the disposal of the sheriff must be ex- 
hausted before the State Militia would be 
called out. About 3 p.m. Sneriff McCleary 
again telegraphed the Governor that the 
local authorities were utterly unable to con- 
trol the mob,eand the aid of the State will 
have to be invoked to suppress the riot. It 
is probable that the State troops will be 
ordered out at once and sent t» Homestead. 
After William Weihe, president of the 
Amalgamated Association, had failed in 
his attempt to secure another conference 
with the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, he went to the Sherifi’s office and 
was in consultation with Sheriff McCleary 
for some time. About 3 30 p. m. Sheriff 
McCleary and President Weihe boarded a 
train for Homestead. This has given rise 
to a rumor that upon his arrival there 
President Weihe will demand a cessation 
of hostilities, and will permit the Pinker- 
ton detectives to gain possession of the 
works. Officials of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, while deploring the 
loss of life that has taken plae at 
Homestead, absolutely decline to give out 
any statements to the public. They say 
that 24 hours ago their plant was placed 
in the hands of the Sheriff of Allegheny 
County, and this action relieved them of 
any responsibility whatever connected 
with the riots. Not since the famous 
railroad riots in 1877 has there been so 
much excitement in Pittsburgh as there 
is now over the conflicts that have taken 
place at Homestead. Hundreds of men, 
principally those who are employed in the 
mills, are gathered about the newspaper 
offices and street corner discussing the 
state of affairs at Homestead. 

Threats are made that if the firm don’t 
give in by to-night that an armed mob 
will go from Pittsburgh to Homestead and 
wipe the Homestead S'eel Works from 
the face of the earth. Threats of violence 
have also been made against officials of 
the Carnegie Company, and it is impos- 
sible to accurately describe the feelings of 
the men who are now out on strike them- 
selves and whose sympathy is naturally 
with the strikers at Homestead. Late 
dispatches from Homestead state that 


a large supply of firearms, consist- 
ing of repeating rifles and revolvers 


have just been sent from Pittsburgh to 


manding view of the spot where the boats 
are moored containing the Pinkerton de- 
tectives is thus secured.’ Sharpshooting 
is going on right along, and every time a 
form is seea on board the boat it is fired 
at The Pinkerton detectives are com- 
pletely surrounded and are unable to leave 
the scene of the conflict, and many more 
of them will, no doubt, be be killed un- 
less reinforcements are sent to their aid 
very soon. In some manner the mob have 
secured possession of a large number of 
barrels of oil, and have dumped their con. 
tents into the Monongahela River, a short 
distance above where the boats containing 
the Pinkerton detectives are lodged. The 
idea is to allow the oil to float down on 
the top of the water until it gets near the 
boats and igniting it, and thus burn up 
the boats containing the Pinkerton de- 
tectives. A report just received states 
that 3000 men fully armed have left Pitts- 
burgh for Homestead to aid the mob. As 
night settles down over the scene of the 
conflict, it is expected that hostilities will 
be resumed, ana there is no telling where 
the conflict will end. It is the general 
impression that unless State troops arrive 
at Homestead within the next three or 
four hours the Homestead Steet Works 
will be completely destroyed. 

About 4.30 o’clock, President Weihe 
arrived in Homestead and immediately re 
paired to the headquarters of the Amal- 
gamated Association and made an address 
to a crowd of the strikers, in which he 
advised the men to use every means in 
their power to stop the hostilities that are 
being carried on. His speech, however, 
had little effect, and he was compelled to 
stop on account of disorder, President 
Weihe then proceeded to the Homestead 
Steel Works and was accompanied by a 
large body of men. He endeavored to 
prevent firing on the boats and secured a 
promise from Sheriff McCleary that if the 
men would agree to stop firing that Sheriff 
McCleary would have the barges and the 
Pinkerton men removed from the scene. 
Tbe men emphatically refused to accept 
this proposition and the firing has con- 
tinued mght along. At 5.20 o’clock the 
Pinkerton detectives, through their leader, 
surrendered to the mob, on condition that 
they be allowed to leave Homestead with- 
out injury. The mob agree to the sur- 
render, and about six o’clock the Pinker- 
ton detectives abandoned the boats and 
boarded trains for Pittsburgh. They 
were compelled, however, to leave their 
arms and all ammunition. It is now 
thought the action of the Pinkerton 
men in surrendering and leaving the 
scene will quiet down the rioters to 
some extent, although there is but 
little neeaed to create a further out- 
break. The scenes enacted at Homestead 
to-day have never been equaled in Alle- 
gheny County, with the single exception 
of the time the railroad riots were in 
progress in July, 1877. The damage done 
will amount to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, without counting the terrible loss 
of life. At this writing, 6.30 p.m., the 
mob have quieted down, and many have 
left the hillside and are going to their 
homes. It is believed that the advice of 
President Weihe to cease hostilities will 
, be observed from this time on account of 
the removal of the Pinkerton detectives. 
| Now that the Pinkerton men have been 
' muved from the scene, it is not known at 
this writing what move the firm will make 
‘next. It isthe general impression, how- 
ever, that the works will be placed under 
| the care of State troops, and the troops are 
‘expected to arrive at Homestead some 
| time to-night, or early on Thursday morn- 
|ing. A careful estimate places the loss of 
life at 25 people, while about double that 
number were seriously injured. 
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HARDW ARE. 


vailing will soon have to give way to a 
more seasonable kind. Outside work has 
been interfered with somewhat by the in- 
clement weather, but notwithstanding this 
fact Builders’ Tools and Materials are or- 
dered freely. Prices do not show any par- 
ticular change, and are, on the whole, 
being reduced to a minimum. Many con- | fairly satisfactory. 


Condition of Trade. 


7. PAST WEEK, broken as it was 
by a holiday and in the midst of the 





summer dullness, was characterized by 


only a moderate vo ume of business, orders 


cerns, both manufacturing and mercantile, St. Paul. 


are giving attention to the closing of the " . ; as 
- . ie FARWELL, Ozmun, KtrK & Co.—Since 
balf year’s business and to the making Of | ou jast trade has been quite satisfactory. 


arrangements for the coming season. Vaca-| We have now reached the time of year 


tions also, and the fact that travelers are | when it is active. There has been consid 


—_ § >} re > i 2g j t i 
nearly all at home, terd to diminish the able improvement in sales, and jobbers in 


Hardware have had about all they could 
volume of trade. Apart from these feat- si : 
hurdle to advantage. The prospects are 


that trade for the next few weeks will be 
rather early as yet to arrive at a definite| good, though the weather is not just as 


ures, there is little new to report. It is 


conclusion as to the comparison of this | favorable as it might be. Rains are ex- 


year’s business thus far with that of 1891, cessive, though the territory tributary to 
St. Paul bas not suffered much from 
floods, still there bas been an excess of 
rain, and the weather is also quite cool 
for the season. However, this has not 
season will slightly exceed that of last|done any great injury thus far, and if we 
year. Prices remain unchanged except in have a little more favorable turn of 
weather for the next fortnight there will 
be a fine crop, as the grain is well rooted, 
and all that is needed is favorable weather 
any increased strength. The next week| for its maturing. Collections thus far are 
or two, when trade will presumably be | not as good as hoped for last fall, as that 


quiet, can be advantageously utilized | part of the ‘91 crop which was not 


‘ ithreshed in the fall has been much in- 
by manufacturers and merchants in mak- | 


|jured by the unusual weather, and does 


(not bring nearly so much money as it 
months, and getting everything in such | would have done last tall. 





but the general impression is that not- 


withstanding the disappointment which 
has been experienced, the trade of the past 


a few comparatively unimportant lines, 


and the market as a whole does not show 


ing their arrangements for the next few 


shape as to permit the best use of 
— , Cleveland. 
the opportunities afforded in trade. 


Tue W. Biscuam Company.—That the 
first half of 1892 has been a disappointment 
to many there is no doubt—not that trade 
has fallen short of a year ago, but 
that it has not come up to the expectation 
based last fall and winter upon the ex- 
ceptionally large crops harvested all over 
the country. There are many causes for 
the failure to realize these expectations, 
chief among which is the great amount of 
wet weather which has prevailed through- 
out the land during the past spring, the 
unstability of the market generally and 
the fact that the money received for the 
large crops has been used principally to 
clear up old debts. The latter fact has 
placed country merchants in much better 
shape financially than they have been for 
some time; therefore, the outlook for fall 
is encouraging. This being the Presi- 
dential year we do not think will be the 
St. Louis. bugbear it usually has been to trade in 
general, as both the candidates have been 

(By Telegraph.) tried before and most people have made 

Considering the changeable weather) up their minds as to which one they will 
which the West has experienced during | support. 
the past week the volume of trade has; Trade for June has been good, season 
been very satisfactory. A sudden falling | goods especially being in large demand. 
off in the demand for hot-weather goods is | Orders for Sheet Iron for fall have com- 
noticeable, which, however, is only tem-|menced to come ip, and the probabilities 
porary, as the cool weather at present pre- are that stocks will run short later in the 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 





The prayer of the Hardware trade of the 
Northwest is for less rain and more sun- 
shine. The heavy rains of the past week 
came at a time when trade was picking up| 
nicely and the prospects favored a steady | 
continuance. Since then business has suf- 
fered in consequence of a renewal of heavy 
rains and floods, and complaint is quite 
general about interference with business. 
On every hand the opinion is heard that 
if only pleasant weather could be had for 
a week or so the change toward an im- 
provement would be speedy, and the effect 
would be excellent on the movement of 
all classes of goods. With this under- 
standing the month of July is looked for- 
ward to as a month of very heavy trade. 





se ———— 


season. as they usually have. 

therefore, are being held firm. 
The attempt to advance prices on Wire 

Nails has been only partially successful, 


Prices, 


as all mills do not seem to be of the same 
mind on this subject. The mail order 
business was usually large, but with the 
coming season of outing general trade 
may be expected to fall off. Collections 
are fair. 


Philadelphia. 


SuppLEE HARDWARE Company. — At 
this season of the year little in the way of 
orders from salesmen is being received, as 
most houses have recalled their represent 
atives for their own vacation, also in 
order that they may allow those employed 
in the house to secure the advantage of 
the sumamer vacation, the custom of giv- 
ing every one a two weeks’ recreation 
having become almost universal with the 
jobbing trade in the large cities. It is 
also the time for prices to be gone over 
with the salesmen, necessary revisions 
made with each one, samples of spring 
and summer goods relegated to the job 
table and substitutions made in the travel- 
ers’ trunks of fall and winter articles. As 
there has been practically only one work- 
ing day since the closing of the first six 
months of the present year, an opportunity 
has not been offered in which to figure up 
the sales as compared with previous seasons, 
but in looking back over the time past 
and with comparisons of earlier months 
than June we can feel well satisfied with 
the trade we have been favored with and 
rest well assured that no backward step 
has been.taken in volume at least. In the 
outlook for what is to come, notwithstand- 
ing the poljtical discussions and possible 
turmoils that frequently exist during Pres- 
idential election seasons, we find by re- 
ports from most of the territory covered 
by Eastern houses that a very satisfactory 
feeling exists. While never a safe thing 
to count the product of the poultry yard 
in advance of hatching time, we feel 
pretty well assured that the outlook is for 
a continued siege of work. 


Baltimore. 


CarLtin & Fuiton.—Just now, as is 
usual at this time of the year, business is 
generally quiet; the retail stores through- 
out the city feel the absence of so many 
who have gone to suburban homes in order 
to escape the extreme heat of the city, and 
besides building operations are somewhat 
interfered with locally by the differences 
between the contractors and their em- 
ployees in regard to the length of a work- 
ing day. The contemplated change of our 
entire street car system to cable and elec- 
tric roads has made this a great market 
for such material as is needed in con- 
struction and immense sums of money 
are being distributed weekly for labor. 
Throughout the agricuitural sections the 
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farmers are busy with their harvest and, 
therefore, have but little time to patronize 
the village stores, and as many of the lat- 
ter take this opportunity to inventory their 
stocks, there is but little inclination to 
buy goods. From what we can learn the 
wheat crop throughout this section will be 
very satisfactory and should result in a 
good business during the fall, but it is too 
early as yet to make any safe predictions 
as to what may be done in the cotton 


States. 
San Francisco. 


Huntineton - Hopkins CoMPANny. — 
Trade locally continues dull, while 


through the country it is fairly active. 
There is no stiffening up in the price of 
staples, Merchant Bar Iron and Barb Wire, 
being sold way down; all agreements 
which formerly existed are off, and the 
trade are selling entirely independent of 


each other. Wrought-Iron Pipe has also 
been forced down again, although we 
thought it had reached bottom before. 


Collections are beginning to show signs of 


improvement, and they will be better from 
now on. 
Louisville. 


W. B. Berxnare & Co.—The weather 
for harvesting wheat has been so fine that 
all hands and the machine have been en- 
gaged in the field rather than elsewhere. 
The picturesque, bright golden stretches 
of landscape, thickly studded with shocks 
of ripe grain, are pleasing to the eye and 
suggestive of good times a-coming. Corn 
is a little late, but growing sturdily, owing 
to recent rains and heat, and tobacco is 
satisfactory, the main struggle being to 
keep down the weeds between the rows of 
both. While our agricultural community 
is so well employed we should not be dis- 
posed to grumble if by reason thereof the 
demand for certain goods is somewhat 
light. The wear and tear is going on the 
same and the demand must certainly come 
a little later with this new wealth. If we 
can only market the prospective grain 
product at anything like the rate we did 
last year we ought to be able to stop the 
export of gold or any other movement 
which is deemed unfavorable. 

Money is in easy supply, although here- 
abouts and throughout the South gener- 
ally it is in good demand and the banks 
are fairly well loaned up. What we want 
here and between this and the Gulf is a 
good price for cotton. That is the in- 
spiration needed for Dixie. Iron and Iron 
products continue very low; even the scare 
of the general closing down for the first 
half of this month has not had a very ter- 
rifying effect upon the buyers. There has 
been no rush to cover, as there would have 
been in former years, when possible produc- 
tion wasso muchsmaller. Now we feel that 
by putting the machinery to work demand 
of almost any magnitude may be soon sat- 
isfied. This is due largely to the substi- 
tution of Steel for Iron, doing away with 
the laborious and comparatively slow 
process of puddling. Politics so far are 
not cutting much, if any, figure in the 
situation, as both parties are committed to 
sound money (and certainly both candi- 
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dates for the Presidency are), and appre- | 


hension on that score has been largely al- 
layed. It looks to us as though we were 
entering upon a period of prosperity, 
not all of which is to be attributed to the 
McKinley bill, much as the high protec- 
tionists would like to have us so believe. 


Omaha. 


Lee - CLARKE - ANDREESEN HARDWARE 
Company.—The splendid growing weather 
experienced since our Jast report and the 
consequent improved crop prospects have 
made a corresponding improvement in all 
lines of trade. These favorable conditions 
have done more than to create a mere 
temporary improvement in business circles, 
they have produced a restoration of confi- 
dence which presages a more liberal 
movement of goods during the summer 
months. Good crops are always desirable, 


and with another abundant harvest Ne- 
braska will be placed in an enviable 
position that will make her noteworthy as 
one of the most prosperous States in the 
Union, There is a large surplus of grain 
still remaining in the hands of producers, 
and this of itself is a sufficient guarantee 
to the country against any financial de- 
pression that might result from any ordi- 
nary loss in the chief crops this season. 
Trade is all that could be desired. Country 
merchants are buying freely and meeting 
their obligations promptly. The total 
amount of business transactions since our 
last report has been very large and away 
beyond anything anticipated. Omaha job- 
bers and manufacturers realize now as 
never before the importance and advan- 
tage to themselves of the home patronage 
movement. There is no limit to which 
this theory may not be worked in practice, 
and our wideawake merchants throughout 
the State are making special efforts to 
centralize their business in this advanta- 
geous manner. 


Portland, Ore. 


Foster & RosBertTson.— Trade has 
shown a slight improvement since our last 
letter. Our crop prospects, however, are 
not so good and the chances are we will 
not have an average crop. Still, should 
everything be favorable from now on to 
harvest, the prospects may improve. The 
hot winds that prevailed along the Co- 
lumbia River some three weeks since have 
burned up the crops of that section, and 
the hot weather of the past week has done 
considerable damage in other sections. In 
other localities the outlook is still good, 
and unless there should be damage from 
hot weather or winds they may make up for 
the shortage in other places. Collections 
are fair, considering the hard times com- 
plained of in this section. The only 
ehange to note in prices isa decline of-1 
cent per pound on Sisal Rope, making it 
10 cents now, and a revised price for 
Nails: Cut Steel, $2.50 base, and $2.35 in 
carload; Wire, $2.65 base, and $2.55 in 
carload. 

WitiraM R. Graer of Graef & Schmidt, 
29 Warren street, New York, sailed for 
Europe on Tuesday, July 5. 
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Notes on Prices. 

Cut Nails.—The market for Cut Nails 
is quiet, inquiries being few and the 
manufacturers not disposed to press sales. 
They are, in fact, pursuing a conserva- 
tive policy, and are unwilling to quote on 
large lots for future delivery. Prices are 
as they have been for the past few weeks. 
In the West $1.50 at mill on a 25-cent 
average is a fair quotation, though it is 
sometimes shaded on desirable lots. The 
prices in the East are fairly well main- 
tained on a basis of $1.55 at mill for Steel 
Nails on a 30-cent. average, with equaliza- 
tion of freight. Iron Nails, 3 cents a keg 


less, and on lots of 1000 kegs an abatement 
of 5 cents a keg is made. In our last 
issue it was ineorrectly stated that this 
abatement of 5 cents is made on carload 
lots. It should have been on 1000 keg 
lots, as above, 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The supply of 
Cut Nails is now very short, particularly 
in the leading sizes. Very few factories 


are in operation and manufacturers are 


only selling from stock on hand and are 
not disposed to take orders for future de- 
livery. They are making no advance on 
such shipments as they can make from 
stock, but quote $1.57} to $1 60, Chicago, 
on a 80-cent average. Jobbers ssk $1.70 
from stock and are quite firm in this 
quotation, in view of the scarcity of lead- 
ing sizes. 

Wire Nails.—The slightly improved 
condition referred to in our last report 
still continues, and while there has been 
a reaction from the extreme prices made 
within the past few weeks, the market is 
still irregular. More of the mills are hold- 
ing to $1.60, f.o.b. mill, and refusing to 
make lower quotations. This figure is, how- 
evar, shaded by other manufacturers, and 
$1.55 is still obtainable. The market on the 


whole is thus in a better condition, and 
manufacturers are conferring with a view 
to a still better understanding and a pos- 
sible advance in prices. Small lots from 
store in New York are held at $1.85. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The manufact- 
urers of Wire Nails expect to have a meet- 
ing very shortly and they are endeavoring 
to create the impression that prices will be 
advanced immediately. There is some 
faith in the advance in view of the stop- 
page of the Western rolling mills and the 
closing down of numerous Nail factories. 
The large buyers are not making inquir- 
ies jus tnow of manufacturers, being pretty 
well supplied with stock. Jobbers have 
advanced their prices, in sympathy with 
the recent advance made by manufacturers, 
and now quote in aregular way $1.75 from 


stock. The general price asked by manu- 
facturers is $1.70, Chicago. 


Barb Wire.—The market for Barb 
Wire is, as usual at this season, inactive, 
and prices, while on the whole well main- 
tained, are a shade weaker. The general 
quotation for Galvanized Four Point at 
mill continues $2.624 @ $2.65. Small 
lots from store in New York are held at 
$3.10, an abatement of 10 cents being 
made in carloads, 


Ohicago, ly Telegraph.—The demand 


for Barb Wire is very light just now, both 
from manufacturers and from jobbers. 
Manufacturers are reported to have weak- 
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ened a trifle, and it is quite possible that 
Painted could now be had at $2.30 for 
shipment from factory. Jobbers are quot- | 
ing small lots at $2.40 for Painted and | 
$2.85 @ $2.90 for Galvanized. 

Strap and T Hinges.—In view of the 
irregularities in the market to which we | 
referred in our last issue, the manufact- 
urers at their meeting on Thursday re- | 
duced the price, making the discount 50 
and 10 and 5 per cent. 

Wringers. — Under date July 1 the 
American Wringer Company, 99 Cham-| 
bers street, New York, issue a revised 
price-list of their extensive line of Wring- 
ers. The list prices, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, remain unchanged, 
and are subject to a discount of 2 per 
cent. for cash in ten days. A quantity 
discount of 10 per cent. is made on 5 


dozen lots assorted. Two new lines of} 
Wringers have been added, the A. W. 


Company Wringer with iron frame and the 
Imperial with wood frame, the list prices 
of which are as follows: 


The A. W. Company Wringer, Iron Frame, 
Steel Springs and Straight Tie Rod. 


| Size of | 
roll. 
hi ‘ 
ga/$a) 8 
gz\e5| 5 
=e) Ay 
® 
No. 2, small family size......... | 10 | 1%|$18 
No. 3, medium family size...... 1L | 184} 22 
No. 4, large family size..........| 12 | 1%} 27 
No, 2, small family size......... 10 | 184) 19 
No. 3, medium family size...... 11 | 1%] 23 
No. 4, large family size......... 12 | 134} 28 
No. 5, small hotel size........... | 14 | 1%) 37 
No. 6, large hovel size .......... | 16 2 | 46 





The Seanieien sicheee, Wood Frame, Two 
Pressure Screws and Cog Wheels. 


No, XX2%, small family size...| 10 | 134 $22 
No. XX114, medium family size.| 11 | 1% 27 


No. XX1%, large family size...| 12 | 134 32 


| 


} -_ 








Powder.—Under date July 1 reduced 
prices on Powder are announced by the 
manufacturers, the change being under- 
stood to be on account of active com- 
petition. The new prices are represented 
in the lists printed below. 

Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 27 
Murray street, New York, issue the fol- 
lowing prices, terms 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in ten days: 


Keg Powder. 

Orange Rifle, Extra, kegs, By oye. $5. 00 

“ a“ os + 14 “ 

“és “ “ “ "eS “ s - oa 
Orange Special, a ” . 6.00 

“ee * “é 121g ‘ : 3.2) 

“ “ * 6% +. . l = 
Creedmoor, 6% -- 1.50 
Orange Ducking (‘‘ Gold Band m, “tan 

Oe EL iG hcccccndeseseuea sas 3.00 

Meal and Dust, kegs, 25 pounds.......... 5.00 


Blasting and Mining (B), kegs, 2 


Blastin asting ‘and Mining (A), kegs, 25 
PONT io cane thos cab wapntias ans cadans 2.00 
Canister Powder. 


Orange Lightning, canisters, 1 pound... $0.90 
Ducking, " Y * “=. ae 

6 Rifle, xtra, a a ee 

te “ “ ay ly ts a .18 


“ “ “ “ yy “ Bae 18 


The Hazard Powder Company, 63 Pine 
street, New York, issue the new prices in 


the form given below. They also an- 
nounce in regard to Rifle and Sporting 
Powder that for lots of 1000 pounds or 
Over, one sale, one shipment, and to one 
‘consignee, a discount of 9 per cent. 
will be allowed. For any less quantity 
here is no discount. The prices quoted 


|for Blasting and Shipping Powder are 


net. Terms f.o.b. New York City, sub- 
ject to a discount of 2 per cent. for cash 


in ten days. 
Canister Powder. 


Electric, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6 and 7 grain, 
in square canisters of 1 pound each,...% 0.90 
| Duck Shooting, Nos. 1, 2, 4,5 and 6 
grain, in oval canisters of pound each. .60 
Rawtaates Rifle, FFFg, FFg and ‘‘ Sea 
Shooting” Fg, in oval canisters of 1 
pound ea rn ee ae .30 
xh sntucky Rifle, FFFzg, FFg and * Sea 
Shooting ” Fg, in oval canisters of 14 
ok Teer ery eee eT are 18 


Keg Powder. 
Duck Shooting, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 


grain, in kegs, 25 pounds eac h Saalwd we 11.00 
Duck Shooting, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 

grain, in kegs, 1244 pounds CRORE. 6.6005 5.75 
Duck Shooting, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4,5 and 6 

grain, in kegs, 64 pounds ca a 3.00 
Kentucky Rifle, neg. FFG and “Sea 


Shooting ” FG, in kegs, 25 pounds 
ins on ack ecccadiadaiwareintdcee stn an 
Kentucky Rifle, coarser grains FG duck 
size and FG duck size, No. 1, in kegs, 
ZO POUMGS OROMi cscs ccciccccesscesces 5.00 
Kentucky Rifle, coarser grains FG duck 
size and FG duck size, No. 1, in kegs, 
SO NOI iicaxks occu addeuseds 2. 
Kentucky Rifle, coarser grains FG duck 
size and FG duck size, No. 1, in kegs, 


ou 
& 
~ 


Cel SI ON in cidscdtwedsecesaons 1.50 
Trap Powder, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 for club 
shooting, in kegs, 25 pounds each...... 6.00 
Trap Powder, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 for club 
shooting, in kegs, 1244 pounds each.... 3.25 
Trap Powder, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 for club 
shooting, in kegs, 614 pounds each..... 1.75 
Meal Powder, in kegs, 25 pounds each... 4.50 
Shipping Powder, FFF, FF, F, C, CC, 


and CCC, in kegs, 25 pounds each..... 2.00 
Mining and Blasting Powder, FFF, FF, 

F,C, CC and CCC, in kegs, 25 pounds 

Stas acsisainisesiatirrranioresdres 1.50 


The following are the prices of Ameri- 
can Powder Mills, Chicago, f.o.b. Chicago 
or St. Louis : 

Sporting Powder. 


Kegs of 25 pounds, net single package. .. .$5.00 
“ wy sé “ € 


eek ae 

“6 6% “ “ec “ a, 

Case, 24 1- -pound CADS. «666. + eevee eens 7.20 

wee | O Svgandunenadacers 4.32 
Rifle Cartridge. 

TROON OF FO DOU BG ain icc cccincccceani $6.00 

Gee ee ec cea sade 1.75 

Ducking. 

Kegs of 1234 pounds Biennlet eis aks $5.75 

Se rr 3.00 

Cases, 24 1- ‘pound IN iin ccecdenensavenses 14 00 


Special discount on lots of 1000 pounds. 
Blasting Powder. 
Kegs of 25 pounds, less than 400 kegs..... $1.50 
The Walling Shutter Bower.—This 
article, which is manufactured by the 
Walling Patent Shutter Bower Company, 
5 | Frederick, Md., is sold from the follow- 
ing list at a discount of 45 per cent.: 
Japanned, Per Dozen Sets. 


Inches..... 9 10% 12 14 16 18 
$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.50 7.00 7.50 


Galvanized, Per Dozen Sets. 

Inches..... 9 10% = 12 14 16 18 
$6.00 6.50 7.00 7.75 8.50 9.00 

Glass.— There are no new develop- 
ments in the Glass market, and business 
among jobbers and importers is quiet. 
Most of the travelers have been called in, 
as the orders taken do not pay expenses. 
Reports from American factories state that 
stocks are light on salable sizes, while 
there is an abundance of small sizes. 





While there is little or no business being 
done there is no weakness reported in the 
market, but a strong endeavor on the part 
of jobbers to keep prices firm, and an 
anticipation of a good fall trade. The 
factories have closed down, and the in- 
teresting question is, When they will start 
up? Nominal quotations remain un- 
changed and are as follows: American 
Window Glass, 1000-box lots or more, 
80, 10 and 5 per cent. discount; carloads, 
80 and 10 per cent. discount; less than 
carloads, 80 and 5 per cent. discount; 
French Window Glass, 80 and 5 per 
cent. discount; American Plate is held 
at a discount of 50, 10 and 5 per cent., 
and imported Plate at a discount of 60 per 
cent. 


Export Notes. 


Oe cae with the west coast of South 
America continues to increase, and 
among the goods being sent are quantities 
of Coffee Mills, which have usually ben 
supplied by the Frerch, Disston Saws, 
Cotton Line, Jail Padlocks, Shovels, 


Picks, Sledges, Hammers, Furniture Trim- 
mings, &c. 





We note a considerable amount of Agri- 
cultural Implements for Buenos Ayres and 
the River Plate country going forward. 
That section seems to have seen the worst 
of its difficulties, and an improvement is 
going on. 





Trade with Venezuela, owing to the re- 
cent disturbances in that country, is quiet, 
and has not been re established on a satis- 
factory basis. 





The last clause in the reciprocity treaty 
with Spain concerning Cuba went into ef- 
fect July 1, and while some of the mer- 
chants anticipate a larger trade in July, 
they are in doubt about the future, for 
while it is true some of the duties have 
been reduced, the number of articles 
which must still go from Spain has been 
increased. 





Mexican trade is not as large in volume 
as could be desired, on account of the 
high rate of exchange consequent on the 
depreciation in silver. 





Australia and New Zealand are still suf- 
fering from the collapse of land specu- 
lations, and are contracting their cred- 
its, simply supplying themselves witb 
necessaries and such goods as are required 
to complete assortments. 





Thomas A. Eddy of the Coombs, Crosby 
& Eddy Company, 78 South street, New 
York, who left here May 2 for Argentine 
and the River Plate country, via London 
and Paris, was due there June 25. The 
object of his trip is the extension of their 
business to that section. 





D. L. Stevens of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Hanover Square, New York, is back from 
an extended trip along the west coast of 
South America, where he has been for 
some time opening up new business and 
increasing that already established by this 
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house, and in the future will devote his 
time to the placing of orders,in conjunc- 
tion with P. La Coste, with the same con- 
cern. 

R. E. Annin of R. W. Forbes & Son, 14 
South William street, New York, whose 
trade is largely with Australia and New 
Zealand, has recently returned from Lon- 
don, where he has been since last Decem- 
ber on business for that house, and re- 
ports trade in London very quiet. 


The Bureau of Translations and His 


pano-American Intelligence, 2-4 
New York, 


Stone 


street, have 


THE IRON AGE. 

was organized. It may be appropriate in 
this connection to mention the fact that 
the thanks of the jobbers in and con- 
sumers of wagon stock are largely due to 
Fred K. Maus of Kelley, Maus & Co., 
Chicago, for the excellent fight waged 
against the wheel trust soon after its in- 
ception. He conceived the plan of run- 
ning an opposition factory and secured 
the hearty backing of his firm. The 
factory at Chapinville, N. Y., was 
secured and in spite of the attempts 
of the trust to control the supply of suit- 
able wood stock, the factory was started 
up well equipped with the most improved 
machinery and run at its fullcapacity. It 


just completed a| proved a thorn in the side of the trust, 


trade list of houses importiug and dealing | and their efforts to break the force of its 


in Hardware and kindred goods in the} competition were unavailing. 
Spanish-American countries located in the} quent 


West Indies, Central and South America, 
towns in the fol- 
Mexico, 
San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 


embracing 332 cities and 
lowing countries—viz. : Guate- 
mala, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Porto Rico, San Domin- 
go, Columbia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, Uruguay and Argentine, for 
the use of manufacturers and others de- 
sirous of sending ca‘alogues, price lists 
and circulars of goods, with a view to 
opening new or increasing existing com- 
mercial relations. One feature in mind is 
that while many makers do not care to do 
a direct business, they advertise their 
wares and call attention to the fact that 
their goods can be obtained through any 
of the leading export commission mer- 
chants, who have the facilities and experi- 
ence for handling such business. They 
also supply special trade-lists of archi 
tects, dentists, en 
gineers, furniture, hotels, lawyers, photog- 
printers, physicians, 
&c., and will furnish estimates for trans- 
lating catalogues, price lists, circulars, 
&e , and call attention to the fact that 
they have correspondents in these c)ur- 
tries for the collection of any class of 
information. 


bankers, druggists, 


raphers, jewelers, 


The American Wheel Co. 


N THE United States Court at Indianap_ 
Il olis, on Thursday of last week, Judge 
Gresham made an order directing the sale 
of all the property of the American 
Wheel Company which is now in the hands 
of Noble C. Butler as receiver. Mr. Butler 
was appointed special master in chancery 
to sell the property. He was directed to 
sell at private sale up to noon of July 20, 
and offer what is left at public auction. 
If any is left, he is to sell privately at the 
best possible terms, all sales to be ap- 
proved by the court. Each bid must be 
accompenied by a certified check for 
$10,000. The plants to be sold are located 
at Indianapolis, Chicago, 
tawa, Miamisburg, Fort Wayne, Terre 
Haute, Sidney, Cincinnati and Cleveland. 

This is the final step in the affairs of 
the American Wheel Company. 


Kalamazoo, Ot 


It was 
found impossible to preserve the property 
of the company intact, and hereafter there 
will be numerous concerns making wheels, 





The sudse 
American Wheel 
Company rendered the continued posses 


failure of the 


sion of the Chapinville factory unnecessary, 
and it wus then disposed of by Kelley, 
Maus & Co, to other parties, who are now 
The firm took heavy risks 
in thus defying the power of the trust, and 
might have lost a large amour’ of money 
if their plans had miscarried. They de- 
eerve much credit for their courage. 


John Chatillon & Sons. 


OHN CHATILLON & SONS, the well- 
J known manufacturers of Scales, 
Butchers’ Tools, &c., 85-89 
Cliff street, New York, whcse factory was 
burned December 23 last, have about 
completed their new building. They have 
gone right along since the fire accepting 
and filling orders, having largely made 
use of some adjoining property owned by 
them for the manufacture of their goods, 
They: now have a thoroughly fire-proof 
building, the walls being stone and brick, 
with wrought-iron beams supporting brick 
arches on which the floors are laid. The 
The building has 
windows on all sides, making the ventila- 
tion and light excellent. There are six 
stories and a cellar, the boiler and engine 
being located in the basement. There, too, 
the forging, blacksmithing and making 
of springs is done. The first floor is occu 
pied by the office, sample room and ship- 
ping department. On the second floor is 
stored the manufactured stock. On the 
third floor are located the tinning, nickel 
plating, buffing and japanning depart- 
ments. For greater security this floor is 
solid concrete on a filling of ashes over the 
brick arches. The remaining three stories 
above are filled with new and most ingen 
ious labor saving machinery. Everything 
of their manufacture, except castings, 1s 
done under this roof. They also make a 
large variety of springs from very small 
stock up to and including }inch, both 
round and square, for other manufacturers. 

One of the curious features of the fire 
was the fact that the japanning depart- 
ment was entirely undisturbed, and the 
same implements are now in use. In ad- 
dition to the articles made by them, they 
are now sole agents for the entire product 


operating it. 


Balances, 


staircases are iron. 
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for many years. This business was origin- 
ally established in 1835, at the corner of 
Broome and Elizabeth streets. 


Trade Iterns. 


NDER DATE of July 1, James A. 
U Farrell announces that he has opened 
an office at 7 »nd 9 Warren street, 
New York, where he will act as the gen- 
eral Eastern sales agent of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manu- 
facturers of Wire Rods and Wire of every 
description, including Bright, Annealed, 
Tinned and Galvanized Wires. This com- 
pany have, we are advised, recently in- 
creased the capacity of their Wire-Rod 
mill to 150 tons per day. Mr. Farrell re- 
fers to having given the Wire business his 
undivided attention for the past 14 years, 
both in the manufacture and sale of the 
article, and expresses confidence that with 
this experience he will be able to attend 
efticiently to the wants of the trade. He 
also states that arrangements have been 
made withthe Benjamin Atha & I'lings- 
worth Company, by which he will dispose 
of a portion of their product of Crucible 
Steel Wire Rods and Wire Drawing 
Plates, Wordles, &c. Mr. Farrell bas also 
been appointed general sales agent for 
Griswold Bros., Troy, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of Hay Bale Ties, &c. 


OUR READERS WILL OBSERVE the adver- 
tisement of Zimmerman’s Original Steel 
Bar Blind Fastener, which is put on the 
market by Tyler & Zimmerman, Frederick, 
Md, and handled by the leading concerns 
mentioned. 


THe Tucker & Dorszy Mre. Com- 
PANY, Indianapolis, Ind., whose card ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, advise us that 
they have purchased and placed in posi- 
tion, special automatic machinery designed 
especially for the production of an entire 
new line of one and two Knife Slaw Cut- 
ters, which will be offered to the trade at a 
greatly reduced price, while the quality 
of their Standard Cutters has been mate- 
rially improved, 


CoLDWELL LAWN Mower Company, 
Newburg, N. Y., bave recently been 
awarded a Government contract to furnish 
horse and hand Lawn Mowers for the use 
of the Army and Navy Department. It is 
stated that the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment is the sixth division of the Govern- 
ment to adopt the Coldwell Lawn Mower. 
The company have just received two new 
patents, one for a horse Lawn Mower and 
the other for a hand Mower. 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE of the organi- 
zation, July 1, of the firm of Hardy & Co., 
with office at 47 Warren street, New York. 
It is composed of J. C. Hardy, for some 
years with Sargent & Co., Babcock & 
Stowell, Binghamton, and Howe & Co., 
Troy, and G. M. Matteson, recently with 
the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. We 
are informed they have concluded arrange- 
ments with more than 40 leading retail 
Hardware houses in the State of New York 
to do their buying, whose orders they ex- 
pect to be able to place advantageously. 
In addition, they signify their intention of 
accepting the agency of a few desirable 
mavufacturers, if occasion offers, and will 
entertain such a proposition from any who 
may desire their services. 


Bust Stramprnc Company, Detroit, 
Mich., have just placed on the market a 


Campaign Lantern. The frame work of 
this lantern is painted a bright red, the 
globe being red, white and b!ue, with the 
names of the nominees stenciled on it. 
The company advise us that from reports 
received from several of their customers 
| they are led to believe that it is an article 
which will meet with a ready sale, one 


of Foster Bros., manufacturers of Butcher | house having already sent in orders for 


as there were before the great corporation ' Knives, Steels and Cleavers, sold by them! upward of 500 dozen. 
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IN A PARAGRAPH in our issue June 30, 
relating to the fact that the Albany Hard- 
ware and Iron Company, successors to 
Maurice E. Viele, Albany, N. Y., had filed 
a certificate of the full payment of their 
capital stock with the Secretary of State, 
we mentioned that such capital stock was 
$25,000. This was, however, erroneous, 
the correct figure being $125,000. 


D. F. TANNER, manufacturer of Wagon 
Bolster Springs, Holland, N. Y., advises 
us that he has just commenced the Hard- 
ware business, He expresses a desire to 
receive catalogues from Hardware and 
wooden ware manufacturers, showing the 
goods which they are putting on the mar- 
ket. 


James H. Fiaae of Flagg Cutlery Com- 
pany, New York, sailed for England on 
the steamer Majestic, Wednesday, June 
29, to be absent until the middle of 
August. 


Woop & Atwoopn, dealers in Hardware, 
Flint, Mich., have closed out their busi- 
ness, and Charles H. Wood of that firm 
will be connected with the Roberts Hard- 
ware Company, Denver, Col., after July 1. 


A Goop DEAL of enterprise is being 
shown by the manufacturers of Door Locks 
in adapting their goods to the require- 
ments of the trade, and especially in meet- 
ing the demand for new designs. In this 
connection the advertisement of Brittan, 
Grabam & Mathes, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
which they call attention to their manu- 
factures, will be of interest. 


LOUISVILLE. 


(From a Special Correspondent.) 


IDSUMMER quiet prevails in the 
M Hardware trade in this city. Very 
little pushing work is being done 

by the jobbers, as most all the traveling 
salesmen are either helping to take stock 
or are on their vacation. More attention 
is now paid to balancing accounts, calling 
in collections and formulating a basis for 
another 12 months’ work than to making 
new sales. On all sides merchants and 
manufacturers are possessed with the idea 
that the worst is over as regards dull trade, 
and that the coming s‘x months are full of 
promise for all classes of business. Pro- 
viding prices have indeed reached bot- 
tom, the needs of the country will 
naturally cause a large volume of general 
business, and if jobbers could believe that 
they would be protected in their deals 
they would be ready enough to buy heavily 
and lay in large stocks, well knowing their 
ability to carry and distribute them. If 
the growing crops prove as heavy as they 
promise the railroads will have need of all 
the cars recently contracted for, although 
the present freight offering is light and 
will continue so for quite a while. The 
low prices caused by the big cotton crop 
and subsequent devastation by the floods 
have curtailed the Hardware line of busi- 
ness in this belt of country toa tremendous 
extent and our jobbers are doing very little 
through that region. It is very remarkable 
that so few failures are reported in a coun- 
try where actual cash money is a scarce ar- 
ticle among the producers and consumers. 
The Hardware trade through the country 
is, perhaps more than any other, on a cash 
basis, and for this reason is in a good con- 
dition. In the eastern part of Kentucky 
among the mountains there promises a 
considerable waking up in the Coal busi- 
ness. This development is being pushed 
quietly by a recent influx of foreign 
capital, which seems to have waited for 
just such lethargic times to gain advan- 
tageous footholds. The geological sur- 
veys of this State have brought to light 
vast deposits of Coal and Iron and other 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


Detroit, Mich.: Wire Cloth, 

Wrought-Iron Fencing, Iron Jail 
Cells, Iron Beds, &c. The catalogue is a 
neat and convenient one, bound in cloth, 
and is very complete in price lists, valu- 
able tabulated matter and iliustrations. 
Special attention is given to the manufact- 
ure of Mining Wire Cloth, Iron, Steel, 
Brass and Copper of all kinds, for ore 
screening in battery, jig and concentrator 
work. For this purpose steam looms, 
especially adapted for weaving these 
heavy grades, have been constructed. 


M “detroit, WIRE & IRON WORKS, 


C. F. Guyon Company, 99 Reade street, 
New York, sole agents for M. Einwachter, 
Newark, N. J.: Mechanics’ Tools, Tracing 
Wheels, Curling Tongs, Foster's Door 
Springs and other Hardware specialties. 
The catalogue illustrates a line of Nail 
Sets, Screw-Driver Bits, Counter Sinks, 
Pinking Irons, Rivet Sets, Conductor 
Punches, Can. Openers, Screw Drivers, 
Auger Bils, &c., and is accompanied by a 
discount sheet. A large stock of these 
goods is constantly carried by the C. F. 
Guyon Company. 


GENDRON IRON WHEEL ComPANy, To- 
ledo, Ohio: A budget of circulars refer- 
ring to their Children’s Vehicles. Gendron 
Cycles, Toy Wagons, Doll Cabs, Reed 
Furniture and Bamboo Novelties, Xc. 


Howe Bros. & HULBERT, West Winsted, 
Conn. : Corkscrews, Shears and Solid 
Forged Steel Scissors and specialties. A 
catalogue devoted to Cork Screws shows 
these goods in a large variety of styles 
and sizes, the goods being referred to as 
having attaineda high reputation in the 
market. Attention is called to their line 
of Solid Forged Steel Scissors, which are 
recommended and warranted by them as 
fully equal to any imported guods sold at 
the same price. 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL Company, 
New Britain, Conn.: A page for insertion 
in their 1892 catalogue, illustrating and 
describing Stanley’s Hand-y Plumbs and 
Levels and Hand-y Masons’ Plumbs and 
Levels. 


THE TEA TRAY Company, Newark, N. J.: 
Japanned Tea Trays, Children’s Trays, 
Crumb Pans and Brushes, of all kinds of 
metals; Brass Trays, Hotel Trays all 
extra japanned; also metal specialties, 
stamping, &c , of Silver, Brass, Sheet Iron 
and Tin; and manufacturers of Reflectors, 
Shades, Hoods, &c., for Electric Lighting; 
| Horns, Typewriting Covers, and other 
| articles of any shape or size made from 
| drawings. 


KENTUCKY WAGON Mrc. Company, Louis 
ville, Ky.: Old Hickory and American 
Wagons, Carts, Drays, and other Vehicles. 
Illustrations and descriptions of these 

| goods are given, together with views of 
the various departments in their new 
works and a view of their plant. 


THE GOODSELL PACKING COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Goodsell’s Packings, Mill and 
Mining Supplies. Goodsell’s Rubber- 
Black Flax Piston and Piston-Rod Pack- 
ing, Hecla Sheet Packing. Removable 

| Gaskets, Wire Insertion Gaskets, Rubber 
Valves, Swain Metallic Piston-Rod Pack- 
ing, Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, Leath- 
.er Belting, &c 


Joun S. Fray & Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Spofford, Ratchet, Sleeve and Drill Bit 
Braces, Hollow Handle Awl and Tool 
| Sets, &c. They have recently added a 17- 
|inch sweep Brace to their line of Spofford 
Braces, also a Ratchet Brace with Breast 
Drill Attachment. Their catalogue shows 
a large line of the above goods with 
prices. 


STEWARD & ROMAINE Mrc. ComPANy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Romaine Expansion 
Bolts and Specialties in Wrought Iron. 
Illustrations are given of Expansive Bolts 
with round, square and slotted heads, 


minerals, besides the finest timber in the | Hooks and Bolts, Jamb Screws, Gas Pipe 


world. 


Hooks, Wall Hooks, Stirrups or Timber 


Hangers, &c. These are designed for use 
by engineers, electric street railroads, 
electric companies, Hardware dealers, 
carpenters, plumbers. steam heating com- 
panies, railing manufacturers and work- 
ers in iron. 

THE Wire Goops ComMpPAny, Worcester, 
Mass.: Discount sheet No. 8, June, 1892. 
These discounts apply to the company’s 
catalogue, December, 1888. The quota- 
tions given are net cash, it being ex- 
plained that they make no cash discount. 
The large variety of the articles manu- 
factured by the company is indicated in 
these quotations, which occupy six closely 
printed pages. 


It is Reported— 


That Sinclair Bros., Hardware dealers 
Waterloo, Ind., have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

That F. C. Williams, dealer in Hard- 
ware, Anthon, Iowa, has sold out. 


That L. B. Chapel, Hardware merchant, 
Baldwin, Mich., has disposed of his busi- 
ness. 

That the estate of W. F. Powers have 
sold out the Hardware stock at Hastings, 
Mich. 


That Joseph Severa, Kent, Neb., has 
sold out his Hardware business to W. H. 
Riddle. 


That Corbett & Reese, Hardware mer- 
chants Birmingham, Ala., have sold out 
their business. 


That Isaac Boddy, Cherokee, Iowa, has 
sold out his Hardware stock. 


That Sloan & Auger, Hardware dealers, 
at Hartwick, N. Y., have been succeeded 
by G. M. Auger. 


That Tahrenhorst & Grothaus Bros., 
Celina, Ohio, have sold out their Hard- 
ware stock. 

That the Hardware stock of the estate 
of K. M. Hutchinson, Oshkosh, Wis., is 
being closed out. 


That the Hardware store of Salmar & 
Iverson, Vermillion, S. D., was broken 
into by burglars on the 22d ult., and $150 
worth of Knives and Revolvers taken, 


That the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Langstaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was held on the 
21st ult. The former officers and board 
ot directors were re-elected, H. P. Rodgers 
being added tothe board. By a unanimous 
vote the stockholders expressed their 
complete satisfaction with the manage- 
ment of the business for the past year. 
The company are buying stock for their 
new store, in which they expect to resume 
business about August I. 


That Bridge & Brothers’ Hardware store 
at Huntington, Ind., is to be greatly im- 
proved. A wing 11 x 36 feet will be built, 
leading south fromthe rear. It will be 
24 feet high and built of stone, brick and 
iron, with skylights in the roof. The 
business facilities of the establishment 
will be thus greatly improved. 


That J. B. Hecks has opened a Hard- 
ware store at Petersburg, Neb. 


Exports. 


PER SHIP ROMANOFF, JUNE 23, 1592, FOR 
NEWCASTLE. 


By the Coombs, Crosby & Eddy Company.— 
3 cases Handles, 1 case Casters, 1 case Bird 
Cases, 1 case Pumps, 2 cases Axes, 1 bundle 
Rakes, 1 bundle Shovel Handles, 1 case 
Spades, 1 case Shovels, 1 case Mouse Traps. 
1 case Hardware, * crates Churns, 3 ciates 
Handles, 3 cases Steel Axes. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro —3 cases Axes, 3 
cases Handles, 2 cases Tacks, 3 cases Scale 
Beams, 1 case Brushes, 40 packages Hard- 
ware. 


PER BARK SARANAC, JUNE 24, 1892, FOR FREE 
MANTLE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Mailler & Quereau.—1 case Lawn Sprink- 
lers, 3 cases Windmills, 1 case Pumps. 

By Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Company.—> 
packages Lamp Goods. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
2 cases Guns, | case Primers, 3 cases Guns, 
38 cases Cartridges, 1 case Shells. 
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house, and in the future will devote his 
time to the placing of orders, in conjunc- 
tion with P. La Coste, with the same con- 
cern, 


R. E. Annin of R. W. Forbes & Son, 14 
South William street, New York, whose 
trade is largely with Australia and New 
Zealand, has recently returned from Lon- 
don, where he has been since last Decem- 
ber on business for that house, and re- 
ports trade in London very quiet. 


The Bureau of Translations and His 
pano-American Intelligence, 2-4 Stone 
street, New York, have just completed a 
trade list of houses importivg and dealing 
in Hardware and kindred goods in the 
Spanish-American countries located in the 
West Indies, Central and South America, 
embracing 332 cities and towns in the fol- 
lowing countries—viz.: Mexico, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Porto Rico, San Domin- 
go, Columbia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, Uruguay and Argentine, for 
the use of manufacturers and others de- 
sirous of sending ca‘alogues, price lists 
and circulars of goods, with a view to 
opening new or increasing existing com. 
mercial relations. One feature in mind is 
that while many makers do not care to do 
a direct business, they advertise their 
wares and call attention to the fact that 
their goods can be obtained through any 
of the leading export commission mer- 
chants, who have the facilities and experi- 
ence for handling such business. They 
also supply special trade-lists of archi 
tects, bankers, druggists, dentists, en 
gineers, furniture, hotels, lawyers, photog- 
raphers, printers, physicians, jewelers, 
&c., and will furnish estimates for trans- 
lating catalogues, price lists, circulars, 
&e , and call attention to the fact that 
they have correspondents in these cjun- 
tries for the collection of any class of 
information. 


The American Wheel Co. 


N THE United States Court at Indianap_ 
] olis, on Thursday of last week, Judge 
Gresham made an order directing the sale 
of all the property of the American 
Wheel Company which is now in the hands 
of Noble C. Butler as receiver. Mr. Butler 
was appointed special master in chancery 
to sell the property. He was directed to 
sell at private sale up to noon of July 20, 
and offer what is left at public auction. 
If any is left, he is to sell privately at the 
best possible terms, all sales to be ap- 
proved by the court. Each bid must be 
accompenied by a certified check for 
$10,000. The plants to be sold are located 
at Indianapolis, Chicago, Kalamazoo, Ot 
tawa, Miamisburg, Fort Wayne, Terre 
Haute, Sidney, Cincinnati and Cleveland. 

This is the final step in the affairs of 
the American Wheel Company. It was 
found impossible to preserve the property 
of the company intact, and hereafter there 
will be numerous concerns making wheels, 
as there were before the great corporation 
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was organized. It may be appropriate in 
this connection to mention the fact that 
the thanks of the jobbers in and con- 
sumers of wagon stock are largely due to 
Fred K. Maus of Kelley, Maus & Co., 
Chicago, for the excellent fight waged 
against the wheel trust soon after its in- 
ception. He conceived the plan of run- 
ning an opposition factory and secured 
the hearty backing of his firm. The 
factory at Chapinville, N. Y., was 
secured and in spite of the attempts 
of the trust to control the supply of suit- 
able wood stock, the factory was started 
up well equipped with the most improved 
machinery and run at its fullcapacity. It 
proved a thorn in the side of the trust, 
and their efforts to break the force of its 
The suvse 
failure of the American Wheel 


competition were unavailing. 
quent 
Company rendered the continucd posses 
sion of the Chapinville factory unnecessary, 
and it was then disposed of by Kelley, 
Maus & Co, to other parties, who are now 
operating it. The firm took heavy risks 
in thus defying the power of the trust, and 
might have lost a large amount of money 
if their plans had miscarried. They de- 
eerve much credit for their courage. 


John Chatillon & Sons. 


OHN CHATILLON & SONS, the well- 
a known manufacturers of Scales, 
Balances, Butchers’ Tools, &c., 85-89 
Cliff street, New York, whcse factory was 
burned December 23 last, have about 
completed their new building. They have 
gone right along since the fire accepting 
and filling orders, having largely made 
use of some adjoining property owned by 
them for the manufacture of their goods. 
They: now have a thoroughly fire-proof 
building, the walls being stone and brick, 
with wrought-iron beams supporting brick 
arches on which the floors are laid. The 
staircases are iron. The building has 
windows on all sides, making the ventila- 
tion and light excellent. There are six 
stories and a cellar, the boiler and engine 
being located in the basement. There, too, 
the forging, blacksmithing and making 
of springsis done. The first floor is occu 
pied by the office, sample room and ship- 
ping department. On the second floor is 
stored the manufactured stock. On the 
third floor are located the tinning, nickel 
plating, buffing and japanning depart- 
ments. For greater security this floor is 
solid concrete on a filling of ashes over the 
brick arches. The remaining three stories 
above are filled with new and most ingen 
ious labor saving machinery. Everything 
of their manufacture, except castings, 1s 
done under this roof. They also make a 
large variety of springs from very small 
stock up to and including 4inch, both 
round and square, for other manufacturers, 

One of the curious features of the fire 
was the fact that the japanning depart- 
ment was entirely undisturbed, and the 
same implements are now in use. __—[n ad- 
dition to the articles made by them, they 
are now sole agents for the entire product 
of Foster Bros., manufacturers of Butcher 
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for many years. This business was origin- 
ally established in 1835, at the corner of 
Broome and Elizabeth streets. 


Trade Iteras. 


NDER DATE of July 1, James A. 
U Farrell announces that he has opened 
an office at 7 snd 9 Warren street, 
New York, where he will act as the gen- 
eral Eastern sales agent of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manu- 
facturers of Wire Rods and Wire of every 
description, including Bright, Annealed, 
Tinned and Galvanized Wires. This com- 
pany have, we are advised, recently in- 
creased the capacity of their Wire-Rod 
mill to 150 tons per day. Mr. Farrell re- 
fers to haviug given the Wire business his 
undivided attention for the past 14 years, 
both in the manufacture and sale of the 
article, and expresses confidence that with 
this experience he will be able to attend 
efficiently to the wants of the trade. He 
also states that arrangements have been 
made withthe Benjamin Atha & I'lings- 
worth Company, by which he will dispose 
of a portion of their product of Crucible 
Steel Wire Rods and Wire Drawing 
Plates, Wordles, &c. Mr. Farrell bas also 
been appointed general sales agent for 
Griswold Bros., Troy, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of Hay Bale Ties, &c. 


OUR READERS WILL OBSERVE the adver- 
tisement of Zimmerman’s Original Steel 
Bar Blind Fastener, which is put on the 
market by Tyler & Zimmerman, Frederick, 
Md, and handled by the leading concerns 
mentioned. 


THe Tucker & DorsEyY Mre. Com- 
PANY, Indianapolis, Ind., whose card ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, advise us that 
they have purchased and placed in posi- 
tion, special automatic machinery designed 
especially for the production of an entire 
new line of one and two Knife Slaw Cut- 
ters, which will be offered to the trade at a 
greatly reduced price, while the quality 
of their Standard Cutters has been mate- 
rially improved. 


CoLDWELL LAWN MowER Company, 
Newburg, N. Y., bave recently been 
awarded a Government contract to furnish 
horse and hand Lawn Mowers for the use 
of the Army and Navy Department. It is 
stated that the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment is the sixth division of the Govern- 
ment to adopt the Coldwell Lawn Mower. 
The company have just received two new 
patents, one for a horse Lawn Mower and 
the other for a hand Mower. 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE of the organi- 
zation, July 1, of the firm of Hardy & Co., 
with office at 47 Warren street, New York. 
It is composed of J. C. Hardy, for some 
years with Sargent & Co., Babcock & 
Stowell, Binghamton, and Howe & Co., 
Troy, and G. M. Matteson, recently with 
the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. We 
are informed they have concluded arrange- 
ments with more than 40 leading retail 
Hardware houses in the State of New York 
to do their buying, whose orders they ex- 
pect to be able to place advantageously. 
In addition, they signify their intention of 
accepting the agency of a few desirable 
maoufacturers, if occasion offers, and will 
entertain such a proposition from any who 
may desire their services, 


Bust Stamprnc Company, Detroit, 
Mich., have just placed on the market a 
Campaign Lantern. The frame work of 
this lantern is painted a bright red, the 
globe being red, white and b'iue, with the 
names of the nominees stenciled on it. 
The company advise us that from reports 
received from several of their customers 
they are led to believe that it is an article 
which will meet with a ready sale, one 
house having already sent in orders for 


Knives, Steels and Cleavers, sold by them! upward of 500 dozen. 
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relating to the fact that the Albany Hard- 
ware and Iron Company, successors to 
Maurice E. Viele, Albany, N. Y., had filed 
a certificate of the full payment of their 
capital stock with the Secretary of State, 
we mentioned that such capital stock was 
$25,000. This was, however, erroneous, 
the correct figure being $125,000. 


D. F. TANNER, manufacturer of Wagon 
Bolster Springs, Holland, N. Y.. advises 
us that he has just commenced the Hard- 
ware business. He expresses a desire to 
receive catalogues from Hardware and 
wooden ware manufacturers, showing the 
goods which they are putting on the mar- 
ket. 


JAMES H. Face of Flagg Cutlery Com- 
pany, New York, sailed for England on 
the steamer Majestic, Wednesday, June 
29, to be absent until the middle of 
August. 


Woop & Atwoop, dealers in Hardware, 
Flint, Mich., have closed out their busi- 
ness, and Charles H. Wood of that firm 
will be connected with the Roberts Hard- 
ware Company, Denver, Col., after July 1. 


A Goop DEAL of enterprise is being 
shown by the manufacturers of Door Locks 
in adapting their goods to the require- 
ments of the trade, and especially in meet- 
ing the demand for new designs. In this 
connection the advertisement of Brittan, 
Graham & Mathes, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
which they call attention to their manu- 
factures, will be of interest. 


LOUISVILLE. 


(From a Special Correspondent.) 


Hai dware trade in this city. Very 
little pushing work is being done 
by the jobbers, as most all the traveling 
salesmen are either helping to take stock 
or are on their vacation. More attention 
is now paid to balancing accounts, calling 
in collections and formulating a basis for 
another 12 months’ work than to making 
new sales. On all sides merchants and 
manufacturers are possessed with the idea 
that the worst is over as regards dull trade, 
and that the coming s‘x months are full of 
promise for all classes of business. Pro- 
viding prices have indeed reached bot- 
tom, the needs of the country will 
naturally cause a large volume of general | 
business, and if jobbers could believe that | 
they would be protected in their deals | 
they would be ready enough to buy heavily 
and lay in large stocks, well knowing their 
ability to carry and distribute them. If 
the growing crops on as heavy as they 
promise the railroads will have need of all 
the cars recently contracted for, although 
the present freight offering is light and 
will continue so for quite a while. The 
low prices caused by the big cotton crop 
and subsequent devastation te the floods 
have curtailed the Hardware line of ous | 


IN A PARAGRAPH in our issue June 30, 
Mv ttsaware quiet prevails in the 


ness in this belt of country toa tremendous 
extent and our jobbers are doing very little 
through that region. It is very remarkable 
that so few failures are reported in a coun- 
try where actual cash money is a scarce ar- | 
ticle among the producers and consumers. 
The Hardware trade through the country 
is, perhaps more than any other, on a cash 
basis, and for this reason is in a good con- 
dition. In the eastern part of Kentucky | 
among the mountains there promises a 
considerable waking up in the Coal busi- 
ness. This development is being pushed 
quietly by a recent influx of foreign 
capital, which seems to have waited for 
just such lethargic times to gain advan- 
tageous footholds. The geological sur- 
veys of this State have brought to iight 
vast deposits of Coal and Iron and other 
minerals, besides the finest timber in the | 
world. | 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


Detroit, Mich.: Wire Cloth, 

Wrought-Jron Fencing, Iron Jail 
Cells, Iron Beds, &c. The catalogue is a 
neat and convenient one, bound in cloth, 
and is very complete in price lists, valu- 
able tabulated matter and iliustrations. 
Special attention is given to the manufact- 
ure of Mining Wire Cloth, Iron, Steel, 
Brass and Copper of all kinds, for ore 
screening in battery, jig and concentrator 
work. For this purpose steam looms, 
especially adapted for weaving these 
heavy grades, have been constructed. 


M “detroit WIRE & IRON WORKS, 


C. F. Guyon Company, 99 Reade street, 
New York, sole agents for M. Einwachter, 
Newark, N. J.: Mechanics’ Tools, Tracing 
Wheels, Curling Tongs, Foster’s Door 
Springs and other Hardware specialties. 
The catalogue illustrates a line of Nail 
Sets, Screw-Driver Bits, Counter Sinks, 
Pinking Irons, Rivet Sets, Conductor 
Punches, Can. Openers, Screw Drivers, 
Auger Bils, &c., and is accompanied by a 
discount sheet. A large stock of these 
goods is constantly carried by the C. F. 
Guyon Company. 


GENDRON IRON WHEEL Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio: A budget of circulars refer- 
ring to their Children’s Vehicles. Gendron 
Cycles, Toy Wagons, Doll Cabs, Reed 
Furniture and Bamboo Novelties, &c. 


Howe Bros. & HULBERT, West Winsted, 
Conn. : Corkscrews, Shears and Solid 
Forged Steel Scissors and specialties. A 
catalogue devoted to Cork Screws shows 
these goods in a large variety of styles 
and sizes, the goods being referred to as 
having attaineda high reputation in the 
market. Attention is called to their line 
of Solid Forged Steel Scissors, which are 
recommended and warranted by them as 
fully equal to any imported goods sold at 
the same price. 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL ComPAny, 
New Britain, Conn.: A page for insertion 
in their 1892 catalogue, illustrating and 
describing Stanley’s Hand-y Plumbs and 
Levels and Hand-y Masons’ Plumbs and 
Levels. 


THE TEA TRAY Company, Newark, N. J.: 
Japanned Tea Trays, Children’s Trays, 
Crumb Pans and Brushes, of all kinds of 
metals; Brass Trays, Hotel Trays all 
extra japanned; also metal specialties, 
stamping, &c , of Silver, Brass, Sheet Iron 
and Tin; and manufacturers of Reflectors, 
Shades, Hoods, &c., for Electric Lighting; 
Horns, Typewriting Covers, and other 
articles of any shape or size made from 
drawings. 


KENTUCKY WAGON Mpc. Company, Louis 
ville, Ky.: Old Hickory and American 
Wagons, Carts, Drays, and other Vehicles. 
Illustrations and descriptions of these 


| goods are given, together with views of 


the various departments in their new 
works aud a view of their plant. 


THE GOODSELL PACKING COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Goodsell’s Packings, Mill and 
Mining Supplies. Goodsell’s Rubber- 
Black Flax Piston and Piston-Rod Pack- 
ing, Hecla Sheet Packing. Removable 
Gaskets, Wire Insertion Gaskets, Kubber 
Valves, Swain Metallic Piston-Rod Pack- 
ing, Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, Leath- 
er Belting, &c 


Joun S. Fray & Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Spofford, Ratchet, Sleeve and Drill Bit 
Braces, Hollow Handle Awl and Tool 
Sets, &c. They have recently added a 17- 
inch sweep Brace to their line of Spofford 
Braces, also a Ratchet Brace with Breast 
Drill Attachment. Their catalogue shows 
a large line of the above goods with 
prices. 


STEWARD & ROMAINE Mrc. COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Romaine Expansion 
Bolts and Specialties in Wrought Iron. 
Illustrations are given of Expansive Bolts 
with round, square and slotted heads, 
Hooks and Bolts, Jamb Screws, Gas Pipe 
Hooks, Wall Hooks, Stirrups or Timber 
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Hangers, &c. These are designed for use 
by engineers, electric street railroads, 
electric companies, Hardware dealers, 
carpenters, plumbers. steam heating com- 
panies, railing manufacturers and work- 
ers in iron. 

THE Wr1rE Goops Company, Worcester, 
Mass.: Discount sheet No. 8, June, 1892. 
These discounts apply to the company’s 
catalogue, December, 1888. The quota- 
tions given are net cash, it being ex- 
plained that they make no cash discount. 
The large variety of the articles manu- 
factured by the company is indicated in 
these quotations, which occupy six closely 
printed pages. 


It is Reported— 


That Sinclair Bros., Hardware dealers 
Waterloo, Ind., have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

That F. C. Williams, dealer in Hard- 
ware, Anthon, Iowa, has sold out. 


That L. B. Chapel, Hardware merchant, 
Baldwin, Mich., has disposed of his busi- 
ness. 


That the estate of W. F. Powers have 
sold out the Hardware stock at Hastings, 
Mich. 

That Joseph Severa, Kent, Neb., has 


sold out his Hardware business to W. H. 
Riddle. 


That Corbett & Reese. Hardware mer- 
chants Birmingham, Ala., have sold out 
their business. 


That Isaac Boddy, Cherokee, Iowa, has 
sold out his Hardware stock. 


That Sloan & Auger, Hardware dealers, 
at Hartwick, N. Y., have been succeeded 
by G. M. Auger. 


That Tahrenhorst & Grothaus Bros., 
Celina, Ohio, have sold out their Hard- 
ware stock. 


That the Hardware stock of the estate 
of K. M. Hutchinson, Oshkosh, Wis., is 
being closed out. 


That the Hardware store of Salmar & 
Iverson, Vermillion, S. D., was broken 
into by burglars on the 22d ult., and $150 
worth of Knives and Revolvers taken, 


That the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Langstaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was held on the 
21st ult. The former officers and board 
ot directors were re-elected, H. P. Rodgers 
being added tothe board. By a unanimous 
vote the stockholders expressed their 
complete satisfaction with the manage- 
ment of the business for the past year. 
The company are buying stock for their 
new store, in which they expect to resume 
business about August I. 


That Bridge & Brothers’ Hardware store 
at Huntington, Ind., is to be greatly im- 
proved, A wing 11 x 36 feet will be built, 
leading south from the rear. It will be 
24 feet high and built of stone, brick and 
iron, with skylights in the roof. The 
business facilities of the establishment 
will be thus greatly improved. 


That J. B. Hecks has opened a Hard- 
ware store at Petersburg, Neb. 


Exports. 


PER SHIP ROMANOFF, JUNE 23, 1592, FOR 
NEWCASTLE. 


By the Coombs, Crosby & Eddy Company.— 
Sane Handles, 1 case Casters, 1 case Bird 
Cases, 1 case Pumps, 2 cases Axes, 1 bundle 
Rakes, 1 bundle Shovel Handles, 1 case 
Spades, 1 case Shovels, 1 case Mouse Traps, 
1 case Hardware, * crates Churns, 3 cxates 
Handles, 3 cases Steel Axes. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro —3 cases Axes, 3 
cases Handles, 2 cases Tacks, 3 cases Scale 
Beams, 1 case Brushes, 40 packages Hard- 
ware. 


PER BARK SARANAC, JUNE 24, 1892, FOR FREE 
MANTLE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Mailler & Quereau.—1 case Lawn Sprink- 
lers, 3 cases Windmills, 1 case Pumps. 

By Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Company.—> 
packages Lamp Goods. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
2 cases Guns, | case Primers, 3 cases Guns, 
38 cases Cartridges, 1 case Shells. 
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cases Handles, | case Forks, 35 boxes Axes 
and Picks, 5 packages Hardware. 

By Stron7 & Trowbridge.—4 cases Axles, 1 case 
Springs, 2 cases Bolts, 1 case Springs. 

By H. W. Peabody & Vo.—1 case Agricultural 
Implements, 8 packages Hardware, 10 kegs 
Nails, 18 packages Hardware, 2 cases Pumps, 
3 crates Churns, 1 case Shovels, 26 packages 
Hardware, 1 package Razor Strops, 1 case 
Freezers, 1 case Shovels, 4 bundles Handles, 
5 packages Lawn Mowers, 1 cask Pumps, 7 
cases Hardware, 1 case Pumps, 48 packages 
Hardware, 13 cases Cartridges, 1 box Ther- 
mometers, 4 cases Nails, 3 cases Wringers, 
1 case Plated Ware, 7 cases Handles, 4 cases 
Axles, 1] cases Edge Tools, 1 case and 5 
packages Handles, 6 cases Tools, 3 packages 
Hard ware, 4 cases Wringers, 32 packages 
Hardware. 1 case Mouse Traps, 1 case Hand- 
les, 2 packages Lamp Goods, 1 case Carpet 
Sweepers, 10 packages Hardware, 2 cases 
Nails, 7 packages Lampware, 1 case Plated 
Ware, 3 packages Hardware, 7 packages 
Windmills, &c., 2 cases Guns, 14 cases Car- 
tridges, 1 case Guns, 2 cases Pumps, 1 case 
Revolvers. 

FOR LAUNCESTON, 


By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy Company.—12 
cases Nails, 1 case Hardware. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co,—1 case Sandpaper, 
2 cases Bolts. 

By &£. T Hopkins.—3 cases Lawn Mowers. 

By Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping 
Machine Company.—30 Harvesters and 
Binders, 30 Transports, 18 packages Carriers. 

By Strona & Trowbridge.—62 crates Fiber 
Ware, 3 cases Tools, 2 cases Hardware, 1 
case Cutlery, 2 casks Plated Ware, 10 cases 
Axes, 11 cases Agricultural Jmplements, 7 
cases Meat Choppers, 48 cases Fruit Jars, 8 
racks Churns, 7 cases Lampware, 1 case 
Traps, 2 cases Plated Ware, 2 cases Locks, 1 
case Hay Knives, 1 case Hammers, 7 pack- 
ages Pumps, 5 cases Nails, 1 case Traps, 1 
case Brushes, 1 case Mills, 56 cases Axes, 1 
barrel Hoes, 2 cases Door Springs, 3 cases 
Door Checks, 139 cases Axes, 7 cases Shovels, 
30 kegs Nails, 184 cases Handles, 10 cases 
Axes, 1 case Brackets, 6 crates Tills, 1 case 
Auger Bits, 1 case Wire Goods, 12 cases 
Plows, 1 case Razor Strops, 1 case Nails, 3 
eases Forks. 6 Windmills, | case Handles, 
400 coils Barb Wire, 2 cases Hardware, 1 
bundle Whips, 4 cases Wringers, 1 case 
Wire, 1 crate Brush Holders, 1 case Whips, 
1 case Hardware, | case lron Hinges, 1 case 
Hardware, % cases Lawn Mowers, 2 cases 
Hardware, 4 packages Scales, 10 kegs and 2 
boxes Nails, 1 case Cotton Lines, 4 cases 
Whetstones, 1 case Hardware, 7 packages 
Stepladders, 9 crates Handles, 2 cases Hard- 
ware, 1 case Stencils, 11 packages Hardware, 
2 cases Cartridges, 11 cases Lawn Mowers, 1 
box Handles, 6 cases Hoes and Forks, 9 cases 
Saws, 8 cases Hardware, 100 reels Barb Wire, 
1 case Locks, 1 case Wagon Jacks, 7 cases 
Lampware. 


Paints and Colors. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
8% range of prices. 


In the Paint trade there have been no 
distinctly new developments during the 
past week. As customary at the turn of 
the year, buyers’ operations have slackened 
off more or less, leaving a spiritless con- 
dition of affairs in nearly all depart- 
ments, yet it would appear from the 
statements of manufacturers and jobbers 
that there is no marked contrast with 
the average distribution for the season. 
In the position of the markets for vase 
materials nothing has developed that 
would tend to cause any uneasiness. To 
the contrary, a turn for the better is noted 
in the only late weak spot, namely, Pig 
Lead, and the prospects are therefore en- 
couraging for a steady market for the 
leading lines of Paints and Colors during 
the balance of the summer #eason. 

Rumor has been busy with the affairs of 
certain leadirg firms, having it down as 
almost a certainty that the business of 
C. T. Raynolds & Co. and F. W. Devoe 
& Co. is about to be consolidated and 
going so faras to make it appear that a 
combination of those two firms and of 
Masury & Co. and Harrison Bros. is in 


By R. W. Forbes d& Soh.—2 cases Shovels, 2 
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contemplation. Inquiry at the offices of 
the respective firms elicited positive denial 
of any such combination being seriously 
contemplated and the rumor evidently 
emanates from the efforts of energetic 
‘* promoters” who, for a period of 18 
months or more, have been employing 
their peculiar talents to effect a deal of 
some sort. The respective firms will 
doubtless continue in the business on the 
same lines as heretofore. 

White Lead. —Au upward turn in price 
of crude material that has taken place 
during the past week or ten days imparts 
better tone to the market for White Lead, 
serving as it does to allay apprehension of 
a reduction in prices being made by the 
National Lead Company. To this extent 
the conditions are somewhat changed, but 
in otber particulars the market is entirely 
bare of new feature. As between cor- 
roders’ product and that of manufacturers 
of Mixed Leads, there is no marked change 
in the consumption. Each is doing fairly 
well, with deliveries up to full average for 
the season and prices almost stationary. 
In the latter connection it may be re- 
marked that, while concessions are still 
made by jobbers, the extent of the same 
is no greater than heretofore, and that 
producers, except prssibly of low grade 
article, stand out firmly for old prices. 

Red Lead, Intharge, &c.— Large con- 
sumers are still rather indifferent buyers, 
rarely placing orders for greater quantities 
than may be required to tide over imme- 
diate wants. Still, the deliveries are quite 
as liberal as usual at this season, when no 
special incentive to freer operation has ex. 
isted and prices remain very steady on 
both wholesale quantities and ordinary 
jobbing parcels. 

Zincs.—New orders for ordinary quality 
domestic Oxide are momentarily rather 
small, but deliveries on old contracts con- 
tinue free, and the movement in that di- 
rection continues free enough to keep the 
market in very good form. High grade 
domestic product, the manufacture of 
which has increased more or less of late, 
is steadily gaining favor where imported 
stock was formerly used. The movement 
in imported Zincs is therefore rather slow 
in this market, but importations are guaged 
very closely to almost assured outlet, and 
the business passing is at the prices and 
terms quoted last week. 

Colors, &c.—While hardly as free as 
were those of the previous week, pur- 
chases of the leading lines of Dry and Oil 
Colors adapted for house-painters’ usa 
have been very fair, and a good seasonable 
movement of specialties in that line and in 
ready-mixed Paints is also noted. Prices 
stand without material change, and, draw- 
ing the line at low-grade goods, the mar- 
ket retdins very good tone. Paris Green 
has continued to move out quite freely, 
chiefly in small packages, and, with manu- 
facturers closely sold up, prices remain 
very steady. 

Miscellaneous.—Block Chalk on the spot 
brought $2 # ton, ex-steamer, which price 
would indicate a quite firm market. 
Whiting is steady at old prices, with de- 
liveries on former contracts still of con- 
siderable volume and new orders quite up 
to the average for the season. Putty of 
reputable brands brings former prices and 
sells very fairly; but there is still more or 
less doubtful quality stock that may be 
had at comparatively low rates. Barytes 
and Clays generally are quiet and moving 
at about former rates. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


Apart from a few fair-sized export pur- 
chases of refined Cotton Seed Oil, there 
has been merely a routine home trade dis- 
tributive movement in Animal and Vege- 
table Oils, and the general situation is 
practically the same as it was a week ago. 
Domestic productions, without exception, 
are held firmly because of comparatively 
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high cost of raw materials and imported 
goods remain quite steady in the absence 
of heavy importations or any radical 
change in the foreign markets. Itis a re- 
markable fact that, while scarcely any 
business of other than routine character is 
passing, the distribution is of very good 
volume; and the general market appears 
to be in favorable position for improve- 
ment, rather than any adverse turn in 
values in the immediate future. 

Linseed Oil.—In this line no new feat- 
ures have developed. Competition is still 
within temperate bounds, and, while in- 
dividual orders are chiefly of routine 
character, theaggregate movement is fully 
up to the average for the season. Hence 
prices for both city and out of town brands 
are well maintained, since second-hand of- 
feriogs are now reduced to a minimum, 
while Western and Eastern crushers work 
together harmoniously. There is no inti- 
mation of any contemplated advance, but 
present appearances are thac any change in 
the immediate future will more likely be 
upward than in the reverse direction. 

Cotton-Seed Oils.—Exporters have pur- 
chased upward of 3500 barrels refined 
Oil, the greater portion of which is des- 
tined for Mediterranean ports. This move- 
ment makes a decided impression upon 
the available supply, leaving not over 4000 
to 5000 barrels in the hands of other pro- 
ducers than the American and the South- 
ern companies, whom, for the time being, 
seem to be acting in concert. On home 
account the buying has been of common- 
place character, and the demand at pres- 
ent is moderate. However, the market 
seems to be gradually developing greater 
firmness, and on actual sale prices are $¢ 
@ 1¢ better at the present time than they 
were a week ago. 

Lard Oil.—Prime quality Oil is very 
firmly held, with 59¢ for city and 58¢ for 
out-of town brand, the prices generally 
quoted and no greater concession than 1¢ 
made where particularly attractive orders 
may be involved. Buyers are not taking 
hold with any unusual freedom, but the 
business passing is of quite good volume 
and surplus stock in pressers’ and receivers’ 
hands is very moderate. Cheaper prices 
than those now ruling are dependent in a 
good measure upon cost of raw material, 
which, to present appearances, is unlikely 
to be lower in the immediate future. 
Owing to light supply and enhanced cost 
of raw material, city pressers advanced 
their prices at the close to 60¢ @ 61¢, and 
receivers asked corresponding rates for 
out of town brands. 

Menhaden Oil.—Crude product has been 
selling to a very fair extent at 29¢ @ 
31¢, as to quality, and the market re- 
mains firm in the absence of other than 
merely fair new supplies or more favor- 
able reports as to the catch of fish. In 
the pressed and bleached product jobbing 
distribution has continued very fair at 
about former prices. 

Sperm and Whale Oils,—There have 
been no new developmonts here or in the 
East in the market for crude product. 
Sales unimportant and demand of routine 
sort, while sellers’ prices remain without 
change. For the manufactured goods a 
steady but rather slow market prevails. 

Olive Oil.—Common quality is quite 
firmly held for future delivery, and hold- 
ers of spot stock therefore refuse to grant 
any concessions. Current business is of 
moderate volume, however, and the sales 
making are chiefly at the prices that have 
ruled for some little time past. 

Spirits Turpentine.— Receipts have con- 
tinued free enough to keep the total of 
receivers’ holdings at about 2000 barrels 
during the greater portion of the week, in 
the face of quite free distribution. This, 
in turn, has had more or less unfavorable 
influence upon values, leading to a decline 
to 294¢ @ 294$¢ for regular and 293¢ @ 
30¢ for machine barrels. 
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The Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, 
Peanut and Coffee Roaster. 





Donathen Novelty Mfg. Company, Kan- 


the article named above, which is repre-!on the market. 





41 








neath or to the front of the machine. The|the company’s No. 30 machine, which is 
corn is referred to as thus kept in constant|the popular size for country fairs, ball 
motion over the fire, separating the vopped | grounds and picnics. An important feat- 
from the unpopped corn so rapidly that] ure of this machine is that it can be con- 
the company claim that more corn can be/| verted into a peanut and coffee roaster by 
sas City, Mo., are putting on the market | popped with this machine than any other} simply replacing wire cylinder by a solid 


Fig. 1.—The Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, Peanut and Coffee Roaster, 


sented in the illustrations given herewith. 
It is stated that the working parts of this 
device are constructed of iron, thus secur- 
ing strength and durability. The outside 
case is described as made of heavy galvan- 
ized iron. The cylinder heads are of the 
same material with galvanized coarse and 


fine wire screen. The simplicity of oper-' 


suitable double and single gasoline burn- 
ers of sufficient power to do the best 


work. They are placed at the point where| &— 


corn falls when cylinder is in motion. An 


The heat is furnished by]|iron cylinder, which is furnished at a 


small additional cost. These machines are 
described as neat and attractive, being 
handsomely painted, and are crated to be 
shipped safely any distance. The machine 
is made in anumber of sizes, two of which 


are represented in the illustrations. It was 
patented February 2, 1892. 
~- me - 
Improved Gem Gasoline Soldering 
Furnace. 





J. Burgess & Sons, proprietors of the 
Burgess Soldering Furnsce Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, have brought out an im- 
proved form of their well-known Gem 
Gasoline Soldering Furnace for plumbers 
and tinners. The accompanying illustra- 
tion presents a view of the Burgess Gem 
No. 4 Combination Furnace. The manu- 
facturers point out that the burner is solid 
and made of cast iron, with no gauze or 
perforated tin in its construction, cylin- 
drical in shape, and so designed that solder 
cannot fall into the perforation. The ends 
of the cylindrical burner are recessed in 
front and back to insure durability where 
subjected to rough usage, and the heater 
is described as noiseless and powerful in 
its operation, and will distribute heat the 
full length of the coppers. The support 
on which the coppers rest is but 5 inches 





intense heat is thus created, and it is; ™™ 


stated that the cylinder must be kept in 
motion while over the fire to prevent burn. 
ing corn and wire in cylinder. 





Fig. 2.—A Smaller Size of Lightning Popper. 


ation of this machine is mentioned. When 
the corp is popped the coarse screen car 
ries it to an opening in the side of the 
cylinder, which is opened and closed by 
the company’s patent automatic door, 
which drops it into a -box or pan under- 


cylinder is stopped by swinging it out, an 
operation which, it is stated, can be done 
instantly. The machine is referred to as 
easily handled, the claim being made that | of the furnace is for printers’ and dentists’ 
anyone can soon learn to turn out from 
five to ten barrels flake corn per day with over the top for a standard. 


The | proved Gem Gasoline Soldering Furnace. 


from the bench, and the hood opening is 
of sufficient size to admit the largest cop- 
pers. It is claimed that this furnace will 
heat 4-pound coppers in two minutes and 
heat them to a red heat in four minutes 
and to a forging heat in five minutes. By 
removing the top lid from the furnace the 
opening will accommodate the ordinary 
metal pot for 12 pounds of solder, which, 
it is claimed, can be melted in from five 
to six minutes, the furnace heating the 
coppers and melting the metal at the same 
time. It is also designed for plumbers’ 
use, it being provided with a handle so as 
to be readily transported. The reservoir 
acts on the pneumatic principle, so ar- 
ranged that it cannot be filled while the 
burner is lighted, thus preventing danger 
of accident. It is further provided with a- 
sliding drip cup and cut off knob, which, 
it is said, is always cool. The air, oil and 
regulating faucets are all furnished with 
stuffing nuts to prevent leakage, another 
improvement being a wrench, which is 
furnished for each furnace, for tightening 
the air faucets and puts. The patent 
bulb is made of black rubber, the valve 
being located between the bulb and tube. 
The regulating valve, as shown in the cut, 
is provided with an Alaska handle, keep- 
ing it always cool. Another adaptation 


use, an iron grating being provided to put 
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The Robinson Fence Machine. dicated by the darts A A. The rollers| from 2 to 5 feet in hight may be built ; 
may be removed if desired by removing|a special machine being provided for 

Safety Gate Company, Richmond, Iod.,|the screws. Fig. 3 represents the upper| weaving fence over 5 feet high. The 
are offering the above machine, as illus-| end of the stretcher bar F, showing the | manufacturers claim that three strands of 
trated in the accompanying cuts, Fig. 1 | manner of attaching one of the tensions to! No. 9 wire, with pickets § to }{ inch thick, 








Fig. 1.—The Robinson Fence Machine. 


represents the machine set up ready for, it by means of the short wire C. The end|2 inches wide and from 4 to 5 feet long, 
weaving a three-double strand wire and | of the wire that is left to be taken up by | when woven by this machine have a com- 
picket fence. The machine will weave! the twist in making the fence is indi-| bined strength of 8000 to 9000 pounds, 
The advantages claimed for this machine 
are as follows: That it is narrow and 
allows weaving past posts without trouble; 
that it requires no greasing of wires; that 
it passcs over splices with perfect ease; 
that it has a spring tension, and does not 
jump and give slack wire; that each wire 
has an independent tension, and all wires 
can be drawn alike from the first picket; 
that it requires little room to set the ten- 
sion; that the tension is regulated by the 
number of times the wire is wound around 
the rollers; that it weaves any size wire 
from No. 9 to the smallest size used in 
fence building; that it wiil weave on level, 
uneven or hilly ground equally well, and 
with all kinds of pickets, metal, wood, or 
those made from old plank, as well as 
young growing timber. 
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The Tip-Top Door Holder. 
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The Chillicothe Mfg. Company, Chilli- 


; cothe, Ohio, are introducing a door holder, 
i “ey ae ro ; as illustrated herewith. It consists of a 
* Fig. 2.—End View of Twister Wheel. rod fastened by a screw eye to the casing 
j over the door. A clamp rod extends down 


three, four or five double strands of wire, | cated ky B B; and E E are the wires| through a thimble, which is fastened near 
by adding a twister for each additional | that lead to the starting post. It is stated| the top of the door, and also through an 
strand, or removing twisters if only two! that in passing splices in the wire, no']-shaped piece, under which is a wing 





Fig. : Stretcher Bar and Tension. 


strands are wanted. Fig. 2 shows the| trouble is experienced, as therollersinthe| nut. When the wing nut is loose, the 
construction of the twister wheel and the| twister wheel take care of the splices, and | door may be opened and shut as easily as 
rollers for carrying the wires. The open-| they are passed without the knowledge of|any door. The door may, however, be 
ings that the wire passes through are in-! the operator. With this machine fences! fastened so as to stand 2 inches open, a 
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foot, half-way or clear back, by giving 
the nut a turn or two. In this manner 
the door will be held against any wind or 
jar or spring, but it need not be fastened 
so tightly that a person pushing the door 
cannot move it, to get in orout. It is 
stated that the door can be held so tight 
that a person will have to break something 
to get in, thus making a noise that will 
attract attention. The holder permits of 








The Tip-Top Door Holder, 


holding a door open for any degree of 
ventilation; to let fresh air in, or let out 
overheated or vitiated air, without con- 
stant slamming, or using two chairs or 
other objects. 

The manufacturers claim that the holder 
takes the place of two chairs, or of a chair 
and a brick; that it has no springs to get 
out of order; that it is cheap and effective; 
that it can be used on right or left hand 
or double doors; and that it does not mar 
the carpet or floor. The holders are made 
to be used with either flush or projecting 
casing, and are finished in copper bronze 
and nickel plate. 


Four-Lever Automatic Pad Lock. 


Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are introducing a lock, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The cut 





Four-Lever Automatic Pad Lock. 


shows the lock full size, the weight of 
which is 1 ounce. In turning the key the 
shackle is thrown up, and as soon as it 
clears the top of the lock, turns around 
automatically as shown by the dotted line 
in the cut. In locking, it is only neces- 
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sary to turn the shackle around parallel|bits made from a good grade of steel, 
with the lock, when it automatically drops | spring tempered, accompany each tool, one 
into place. It is stated that the four|for large and one for small screws. The 
levers afford a degree of security unprece- | tool is furnished plain, also nickel plated 
dented in locks of such moderate price, | with extra fine finished handle. 

and that over 100 changes are available in 
the lock. The automatic action is pleas- 


ing, novel and convenient. The lock is of t Stretcher and 
brass, finished bright or nickel plated. se 


LL 


Tacker. 
cI 
Dodd’s Adjustable Window Shade The Bostwick & Burgess Mfg. Com- 
Holder. pany, Norwalk, Ohio, are introducing this 


article, as illustrated in Figs. 1 and2. It 
The Chas. E. Dodd Mfg. Company, |consists of a cylinder with a toothed 
Williamsport, Pa. are offering this article, | stretcher at the end and a driving rod 








Fig. 1.—Dodd’s Adjustable Window Shade Holder. 


as illustrated in Fig. 1. The holder may’ with a knob at the top. The tacks are 
be adjusted to the length of the shade put into a T shaped slot at the top of the 
roller by sliding the two parts of the 
holder out or in. Tin baads are furnished 
to fit around the ends of the brackets, ! 
by which the holder is fastened in place | 
on the window frame. This allows the! 
shade to be fastened inside the window | 
frame or on tke outside of the frame, as 
shown in Fig. 2. It is claimed that with 
the holder a window shade can be correctly 
put up in less than a minute without 





Fig. 1.—The Automatic Carpet Stretcher and 
Tacker. 
nt . 2 machine. The carpet is stretched into 


ee pu . place, Fig. 2, and the machine brought to 
nod 





Fig. 2.—Shade Holder Adjusted Outside of 
Frame. 


screws, thus avoid defacing the window 
frame, and without necessitating cutting 
gown the shade or roller, or placing a 
block on outside of frame, which is so 
often done to avoid cutting the shade. 
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The Rapid Spiral Screw Driver. 





H. Mueller Mfg. Company, Decatur, 
Il]., are introducing a spiral screw driver, | 
as illustrated herewith. The casing is 
made from heavy brass tubing and the 
spiral shaft from selected steel. The 
grooved spiral is made with adeep cut,| foe ~ ees roe 
and the thread in the sliding nut is solid | ===amm-SE Teg Siege cee eal 
from one end to the other, thereby making 
the tool, it is stated, strong and durable. 
The socket is made with a tapering hole, 
which admits of the use of any tool having 
a equare tapering shank. This special|an upright position, and held firmly in 
feature is referred to as making it a very’ one hand. The tacks are brought succes- 





Fig. 2.—The Manner of Stretching the 
Carpet. 








The Rapid Spiral Screw Driver. 


convenient tool, as any ordinary tool can, sively into place, one at a time, by pulling 
be used in it, thus not confining itself to| a trigger. This brings the tack under the 
the use of the screw driver bits alone. Two} driving rod, by one or more blows of 
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which the tack is driven into the floor. 
The machine can be loaded with from 250 
to 300 tacks, and weighs 3 pounds 7 
ounces. The manufacturers claim that 
with the machine a carpet can be stretched 
and the tacks driven in one-third the time 
usually required, without getting on the 
knees. 
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The Acme Fastenings. 





Caldwell Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., are introducing fastenings for sash 
ribbon, as shown in Fig. 1. The Acme 





Fig. 1.—The Acme Fastenings. 


contains but eight pieces per set, and it is 
stated is more easily attached than sash 
cord. It has been the company’s aim to 
perfect an attachment for sash ribbons, com- 





Fig. 2.—The Acme Fastenings Applied. 


bining the greatest strength, durability and 
simplicity. The point is made that the me 
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box frame. Fig. 2 shows the manner of 
applying the fastenings. An Acme sash 
ribbon is also made by the above com- 


pany. 


———— ee 


Dumb Waiter Check. 





Sargent & Co., New York, have adapted 
their Eclipse door check, with some modi- 










Fig. 2.—Application of the Check. 


a 








brought into use as a check to prevent the 
sudden jar of dumb waiters as they ascend 
or descend. The manufacturers claim that 
it is easily put on, and when in use will 
save its cost many times over by prevent- 
ing noise, by the absence of shock and con- 
sequent wear upon the fixtures and in the 
saving of china and giassware from break- 
age. It can be used on both the bottom 
and top of the dumb waiter, as shown in 
Fig. 2, or onthe bottom only if preferred. 


$e 


Improved Masons’ Level. 








A masons’ level is ordinarily made of 
soft wood, both for lightness and for the 
smaller liability of the tool to dent or in 
any way disturb the surface of the work 


Improved Masons’ Level. 


in hand, For this latter reason, too, 
usually no brass tips are used. The desired 
length is about 42 inches. Masons oftener 
hold the stock in a perpendicular position 
for determiuing whether work is plumb 


l at t fications, as shown in Fig. 1, to be used than they do horizontally for leveling. 
chenic does not have to makea difficult tie | on dumb waiters, as illustrated in Fig. 2. | And it is here that this improved form of 
with a stiff ribbon, working inside of the | The principle of the Eclipse has thus been | the stock is so well adapted to this par- 
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ticular level. The occupation of a mason | 
is principally out of doors, and from the 
continual handling of brick and stone the 
fingers become stiff and the skin hardened. 
The shallow grooves along the two sides 
of the level illustrated herewith, which 
has just been put on the market by the 
Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 





Band-Saw Holder. 


Britain, Conn., afford the owner a firm 
grasp on the tool. Also, it is said, that in 
climbing ladders, or in walking on stag- 
ings, the peculiar form of the level gives a 
feeling of steadiness to the workman in- 
stead of requiring thought from him as to 
whether he is likely to drop the tool. 


rr 
Toy Base Burner Stove. 





The Henry C. Hart Mfg. Company, 
Detroit, Mich., are introduciag the Pas. 
time Base Burner Stove, as illustrated 
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Toy Base Burner Stove. 


herewith. The stove is 5} inches square 
and 12 inches high, with red mica sec- 
tions, which gives the effect of a coal fire 
by the use of acandle. The stove is fin- 
ished black, nickel plated. This style of 
toy is referred to as something entirely 
new, there having been for a number of 
years toy cook stoves and ranges, but un- 
til this time no toy heating stove of this 
kind. 
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Band-Saw Holder. 


Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., manufacturers of saws and machine 
knives, have an arrangement for carrying 
narrow band saws in hardware stores, as 
illustrated herewith. The saw is wound 
on a wooden wheel, the same width as the 
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saw, after which the saw and wheel are/ cupan Reciprocity 
laced in a wooden rim. A strip of wood 
is fastened across the rim on each side to oe ee 
prevent the saw from running off the wheel. | The Mining Engineers..... ........ 
An opening is cut in the rim through which | Manufacturing : 
the end of the saw projects. An iron| Ironand Steel....... ........... ... saaeeus 
hanger with set screw 1s attached to one 
of the strips, so arranged that the hanger 
may be slipped on to a square bar and 
fastened. The bar is held in place by 
brackets attached to the wall. The num- 
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length of the bar, six or eight saws, how- 
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ever, making a desirable assortment. The 
saws are furnished from ,*, inch in width 
to 1 inch, and in coils of 200 or 300 feet 
each. The manufacturers state that these 
coils will not run, but that they revolve 
on the board when the projecting end is 
pulled out. 
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Business in the South is rapidly improv- 
ing, as indicated by the condition of the 
industries at Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
pipe foundry has closed down one pit, but 
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running full time »nd have some large or- 
ders on hand. The Ross-Meehan Com- 
pany are rupning half time, but will com- 
mence full time in about a week. The 
Southern Malleable Iron Company will re- 
sume operations on full time in a few days, 
giving employment to125 men. Thestove 
company report business good and a full 
force of men are kept busy. 
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Judged by the returns to the English 
Board of Trade, the imports of tin plates 
into the United States for the month of 
May were.much less than for April. In April 
we imported a total of 70,489,102 pounds. 
The Board of Trade returns give the ex- 
ports in May to the United States at 23,799 


gross tons, or only 53,309 760 pounds. eatiinan aeea ee Eng 
As compared with March, however, May oun PEULGEEEE cusaum-amaniheien aa 
imports show a slight increase. Not count- ; ae " 

Wamieoe. TwmebenteR. — asdscsece caves cca 


ing the abnormal imports in 1891, made 
to escape the increased duty, the imports 
of last April were, with one exception, the 
largest of any month on record. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there should be 
a falling off in May, but so great a decrease 
was not expected. 
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‘CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


JULY 6, 1892. 


They are not given as manufacturers 
— below represent the Current Hardware Prices waich prevall in che market at large. 

a. ‘a — 8 ould not be eld respoosibls for them. In cases where goods are quoted at ee —. = a wtgly -y- idan 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by man , perhaps by . 
at the figures named. 
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New Haven Ratohet. vanell Victor Elastic..........6® pails @ BD 5¢ 
: Clarks’ smail, $18; qcee 8. -85@3541 
' ives’ ¥ No. 4, # dos prasbupeabenscesel tox ne Chain— 
I cet chet ai in snes taetin ioe aia “tox eae * seeeeeeee** Sh Rbob 
Btoer’s, No. i, $36; No.’ 8.000000 Bs " Ratchet..... aa Trace, Wagon and Panes Costas, 
i 3 ea inbeneeneeenesens ++ 20% P, oe WwW. Co., Peck’s Patent..........60% | [List re sed or 21, 1800...... 
r Gale Bite— sense Brackets— American of 
: I ae gros 7 SE PTE, ons nmnaknihmaniicad Db 3¢@3 
re Biamond .. SE 2... 7 ORiog | Steel Alloy Chiirch and School Belis-.40s | Shelf. olatn. t 65@708 
yom aaa eee ewe weet eeeees teres 
( | Donbie Gut. Rhevardson’s.. * 45@4h&108 Blackie’. ° O&54 sett” taney, rapmmenaananapteepeteedtatid 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co ...30&10 | Molders’............ pes Bargen:’s list...........66%@66%%105 
i poubie Sur Dougtas’ 8, ¥ gro. er s 10@50% | Other makes at a wide range of prices. satiate 
‘ Double Out, Ives’... vee ee BOG OOKLOS gemartaisnt en. ro@1@7sess Bright Wire Geods—see Wire. | Covert Traces... — 
; Hollow Augereo—  ———s=sS standard... 708 5@70&10% Covert Rost Cust : 








y eteiinmenescacamaneilt anil al G0k10@00810858 nso “OBO 
‘ “ 6.50 6.60 
Brench, Swift Ga... itt, |§ 50s 


eee ees serseeesees 


Jack 175k 
N.Y.B Bar: -Co.. Diamond..... ......... 50G | Now Haven, .........sesececeereeeee sen. 50s Chain. Brass. 
© MOO, WMD. 05 cc ccccsceessceee 404 | Wire Goods Co. ......++.0+--+ +00 65210s | Jack veeeseeeees TOOT 













































































































Ives’ ae Eenciee omaha eseescvcceccce “208105 Bench Stops—see Stops, Bench. Chalk— 
ii Wargreel Expansive, a 4.56." Benders and Upsetters, Tire, Buckets, Well, White, case lots, #® gr 50¢; small lots 55 
: | vn AORBALOS Ptoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters..16%| Galvanised— e500 
Cinefnnati Adjustabie. .” ..26&10¢ | Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. ....... 158 | us......® 12 at, u 95; 14 at, Red, case lots... ® gr 67¢; amall lots 77, 
Cincinnati Standard........... --. 26&108 | Bite— Dien ol Iron Ciad........ fats Sache bes Blue, case lots... gr 75¢; small lots 85¢ 
L/Bommodiows.. ine 10@168:108: Agee hugers and Bits. “—~ | iaens ist frye Band. dangase | “SO SoCunpens. 
ew iinckinein i ° ‘mac cmenmaset Holders. Bull Bings—see Rings, Bull. Chalk Lines—See Lines, 
; @nell’s Ship Auger Pattn 3. Car Bite, Blind Adjusters—See Adjusters,| Butchers’ Cleavers—sce Cleavers | Chisels— 
/ 15810@15&10@5% Blind . a Butchers’, Socket Framing and Firmer. 
fut n as rtecervccccococs 
i 4 Awl Haftse—See Hafts, Awl eee asteners, | Butte— Row Haven... seeseeseeeee | 
Hi } ay Sewing - Common. Bitng seapionsee Staples, Blind. | wrought Brass........... cooee BO@8OR208 | Mix <a Fo @ teens 
a Awis, Should: Peg...... ' wr, Fo Lb0m er of | Cleveiana Block Co., Mal. Irop50@50&10% eee ° 
He £ Awils, P: gr. 85¢@<s¢ | Moore’s Novelty, Mal. Iron..... ....... 60% east oe joint. - a 808 
ew Awis, Shouldered Brad..# A $i 13061 40 | Sure Grip Steel Tackle Blocks.........26% Brass, aeeree -foaivegiaiinss 
Awils, Handled Brad.. 00 Boards, Stove, Cast Iron— 


‘* 
Awls, Handled Scratch. Wargo -$4.00@4 
Awls, Socket Scratch. .# dos, $1.i0asi a0 


Awl and Teel Sets—See Sets, Aw) 
and Tool. 


Axes— 
Plain. Beveled. 
Tiss quality, best brande.#7. 00 @ $7.50 
First qual., other. brands ‘8 6. Oar6 @ 
Second quality..... sconces 6.00 6.50 


Fast Joint, Narrow.........60&1 
Fast enh Broad. Scanner 


Loose Join ° 
Loose Joint, Japanned: ogncccccce 
Loose Jolae, cep. WE with Acorns.. 


Mayer’s Hinges...... cece ogre 


eee, WU: cacte tencsans 
eats nD sare 
ep enecececces 
& Jackson's... soveseccsesesee $0 00 2 
Brose. 


oe’ Cee ee Ceeeeeoeosers 


Chucks- 







S 









ee 













. ine, ado .— 
Com, list June 10, ’84.... goer neeReans 
Genuine Eagle, Norway, list Oct., 84 ws 





































80@80&10% roug 
Axle Grease—see Grease, Axle. ree. ay ‘ Deere ne Fast Joint, Narrow..... 
.B. o WS coccccevevsccecovesescs eee 
xo 1. Sygate — Machine, list Jan. 1, 1890.. aaa Fast Joint, Lt, Narrow. . 
(0. . 1 bee * "$0@ 8085s w 
niversal Lathe Chucks ...........« 
Nos. wee as cash Bolt Ends, list Jan. 1,1890............... Independent Lathe Chucks ena 




























































ence? \4¢@6¢ | Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &......70&10% : 

Concord Axies, solid collar...... 5}49@7¢ | Cast Iron Shutter Bolts............ 70&10% Combination $8.00, om 
cee ee reece Sie 3SH4AbS | [res’ Patent Door BoltacosiogeoeioRss | CY 

ves’ Patent Door Bolts 0&1 % 2 — 
B Wrought EEL cvchaskiaccsiion 70@70&108 Cattpere—see Compasses, Independen’ cove eneO 

ag Holders.—see Holders, Bag. 2 ht eee: ‘eit oeaae Caiks, Tee— 
Pt Shutter, Stanley 8 60k 
SS Wr't Shutter, Brass . 40&10% | Gautier, One Prong, ent... tae Timin Unien, each, 5 gal. $3.25; 7 gal, 
"$6" Wr't Shutter vel St...,....60810% | Burke’s, One Prong, B seees! $8.75 ; lv gal..$4. eT owt 

Wr't Sunk Flush t's list... 652108 | Burke's, Two Prong, Blunt.......24@e¢ McDermaid Star Chara, each 
Cratillon Straight Balances........... Os | Wr't Sunk Flus , Stanley's Wat....0&10% | Burke's, One Prong, Sharp........09@7¢ 5-08-90; 10 gal, gal. 8a78 
Cakatillon Circular Ralsuces...... 608105 Wr't B.K-Flush. Com’r........... £62108 «(Can Openers—See Oveners Can s 20 gal., 
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Clamps— 
R. L. Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron.......... 
le, Cincinnati.,...... Rae est} 
oo Hemme. cesceccccce . ccccke 
Adjustable, Stearn’s.......... 
Stearn’s iyuseable, Cabinet Cor- 


Qabinet, Sargent’s. ‘arent rise 


qaeics 
Mators’, Pos & WGs..408 
me, 


. ccecccccecc ee 


seereee Vises: oe 





Clips— 


Sorway, Axle, GB... .20e-- SORBRSS 

fd grade Norway Azie,' 34 & 56-16. 66454 

Axle ps J 70% 
hs Bar Cit) pe, 618. E08 

8teel elioe Clips. rece oa a 

Baker Axle Cling... ........ s-seseseess 

Closh and Netting, Wire—See 

ire, &c. 


COOMOVOS. .... 0.60 sen se eeees 02 SOS 
Cecks, Brass. 
‘Gardware list.. 
Ceffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee 


Collars, Deg, &c. 


ranean Mfg. Company...... 560£10@608 
Medford Fancy CO... 40210@504 
ambossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s ‘ist 


eer eeereee 


Leather, Pope & Steven 
Brass, Pope & Steven’s list... 
Combs, Curry. 


Bubber, per dox $10.00... 
American Curry Comb Co.....Net prices 


eee Dividers, &c.— 
alipers, Dividers.70@70&10% 
& Gan Co.'s 
viders . we aie omcteviniaeel 
: and inside or oe Si ~ bass 





Coopers’ Toeols—See Tools, adam 
Cord— 
Sash. 





ty; Drab, 35¢.. "10% 
Sylvan Spring Extra Braided Wiiite 34 
orven ae Extra Bretded, Drab..30¢ 


dem, Braided, White......... 80¢ 
nee i India Hemp, Braided...... 26¢ 
pemsette, Wr cendsepecsecoees -26¢ 


Braided, White Cotton, 50¢.. &5S 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢. ..30@30&54¢ 
Braided, italian ne 55¢. -30@3085% 
Braided, Linen, 80¢........... 5S 
Tate’s Cotton braided, White. F D,28¢.108 


Wire Picture. 
Braided Or Twisted,...............76&@10¢ 
Corkscrews—See Screws, Cork. 


Cern Kuives and Cutters—See 
Knives, Corn. 


OGrackers, Nut— 
Blake's Pattern. oo din i i 
ec cereccere 08 , 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co... ........50% 
Cradiles— 
@rain........- sakinnese -5O&522G50&10&25 
Crayens. 
White Crayons, ¥ gross............. os 
D. it Stewart mre. Co., Metal aan 


Bee iso Chai.” 
Crew Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Curry Combs—See Combs, Curry. 
Curtain Pins—See Pins Curtain. 
Cutters— 
Meat. 
OLKON’S B GOS. .... 0. .ccseccssseecees 
Nos....... 1 3 
a W don ones $19.00 $30.00 
wi os soeeeveceses MORSE 


eoccccccssoseseces- Ak 


<# eee eeeeewee 





THE 


Draw Cut, each: 
Nos. seo ca 8 
$20 


Beef Shavers Enterprise). 
Little Giant ‘Ps WwW. cr 


eee 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # doz 
$66.00 
Tobacco, 

Ss visadesdsascccusewned 
TT css sondecsgkmhacsseund 25 
a poe Co.’s..8 dos, #isoo be oH 
Sar ~ icraneseses Mena 24, 552102 
oh | Se Seat enntaeceseessee om 00, 40% 


Washer. 






es woe. seeccccccceees 
eeeeeeeeseeseserecesecenes ‘Soalos 


Bnew &o— 


Crown Damper.........ccsccceceeees «40% 
Excelsior. . eguctneqeoeosse< *40K108 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Samson Post Hole Digger, # doz $36.00 


Fletcher Post Hole A # dos $36, 20% 
Eureca Diggers....... dos $1 14.00 
ecsais Keak Wels Seow eae .00 
aughan’s Post Ho uger, 
~ $13. sae 


Kohler’s Lette poems 








Sc! 
Ryan’s Post Hole vi 
» 


Cronk’s Post Bars, 2 

Gibbs Post Hole Digger......# doz $15.00 

Impertal. .... ® doz $7.50 

Shimer’s Hollow Handle,® doz, $24, .50% 
Dividers— 

See Compasses. 


Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog, &c. 
Deor Springs—See Springs, Door. 


Drawers. 


Drawing Knives—S8ee Knives, 
Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stecks— 


DIO. occ ccensisesecectad each 
ae “ee each $7 


Breast, P 
Wilson’s pagceedeocccesesé aces 


Breast, 
Breast Millers Falls....... each 
Breast, Bartholomew’s.. . 





Ratchet, Whitney’ ee 
Retchet, Weston - .20@25% 
Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action... -26@304% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Cu 


rtis 
Whitne 3 Hand _ Plain, $11.00; 
Adjus he S acteiaunine nia nae 
Wilson’s Dri hecatuoncaseaiianl 
Automatic to on Weck anata $1. Teas. 3s 
Twist Drille— 
Cleveland. . .- 50&10&54 





Diamond, W.& B............-..60&10&5% 
Graham’s Pat. Groove Shank oeeaaaae 


New Process.. ........s-seeeees 50&10&54¢ 
rrr 50k10&54 
Syracuse (Metal list)............... 50&108 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock Drills— 
See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chucks,—See Chucks. 

Dripping Pans-See Pans, Dripping. 


Drivers, Screw. 
Dissto's. Bis GEN x6 ncadeanie neeeneer 


— i nieicneanined ausnndenianend 4 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s 
No. > aD Handles... 65104 
DM kh . cinanedaadeaenchendaen -70&10% 
Sargent & Co. "s 
No. I ¥orned Blade.......... 60&10&104 
Nos. 20, 30 and 60. .... ...66%&10&104 
MENS. cxi.ccartciseccctoun vee S 
Reap & Cowles: 
Dacca vadaecewnnmdeniin sas 70% 
Ho. il cidccisibianminal weer em ar 
Nos, 4and 00, Acme and Ideal. .50& 
f ok 10RSE 
PEE Pee ccecccsvecessce se enaial 35% 
Champion...........++. C000 coccecas 264104 
Clark’s Pat.......... aacce eccoce 
Crawford’s Adjustelse idalwete 
Elirich’s Socket and Ratchet..256@25& 10% 
Allard’s Spiral, new list............... 26% 


Kolb’s Common Sense ¥doz $6.00, 2542104 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... . 30230854 
Screw.-iriver Bita 8 dos. KO@754 
Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s......¥ te $6.25 
Fray’s Hol. Hdle. Sets. No. 3. $12.00, 
256@2521048 


P.D. & Co.’s all Steel.......... eneceiil 
Cincinnati .... dbetedecces +» -26@108 
Brace Screw Drivers............... 252108 


Buck Bros.’ Screw-Driver Bits..... 


Es Beaters.—See Seaters, Egg. 
Egg Poachers.—Sce Poachers, Egg. 
Bloctrte Bell Sets.—See Bells, Elec- 

ic. 


Eme om Be. 600 Bo. 06 to Vlemncy 
~ . 160gr. F. FF. 
K ae: 5 ¢ 


egs, ¥ D...454¢ sis ¢ 
Skeen ¢3. 56 ¢ s¢ 
® cans, 10 
whe Rgesecd 6¢ Cee 5 @ 
than 10.....10 10 @ 


IRON 


AGE. 


Enameled and Tinned Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins—See Pins, Es- 
cutcheon. 





Escutcheons. 
Door Lock....Same dis as Door Locks. 
i cicemecnessacceed 60@60&104 
WOME ipeeceuccencntennasues. «cecessente 25s 
Expanded Metal. 
List No. 6. 
DINOL. cans, danencenesee cocccocccccccele 
Fencing, Painted ae... Ceccccoceses 20% 
ne Painted Sheets.. «+0208 
— Galvanized... 25% 
Windoe uards, Paneled.. +++ 15% 
Tree Guards, Paneled....... ++ 15S 
Bytractere, | Lemon Suice—See 
Squeezers, Lemon. 


F asteners, Blind— 
Fates, # dos. $1.00........ 


s Screw $15 8 ar 

we ‘Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 ® gr. .55&10% 
Austin & Eddy No. 2008 3 * gr. 00 
Security — ¥ gr.. 
Zimm 





erman 
Seiaiteies 
PN iccktsddamexicndecsineasceubsne’ -- 40% 
Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Bail... Méeeae eonuuas 25% 
Fenn’s Cork Stops............ peecsece oe 
rar oh vex Beir bese eecencesoaaosss 
West's Lock Son ont ecnes K 
mae. Metal Plug, new esens ner 
wpeipoet. Me abil list. bon 
c Key, Leather Lined... “sees 
Cs csunnnandanad 70850: Toalon 
puractéve Bee Lencseasace = nana ion 


Boss Me ic Key..... 
Reliable Cork Lined 





eee, doz $36.00......... -20&104 
Lane’s, # dos $36.00............4 1 
Victor, : dos $36,00.......... «--352108 


Fellee Pliates—See Pilates, Felloe. 


Fifth Wheels.— 


Derby and Cincinnati....... ....... 
Brewster. eee 


Files— 
Domestto— 
Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c 


Nicholson (X. F.) Files. 


eee e er eeeree « 


Hee e eee eee weeeeee 


TD i+. cadnacees 60& 10&5@60&10210% 
Other makers, best eran oalOn ite TOnsE 
= MII « cecnceecoeed 60210&10@70854% 


Heller's Horse Rasps...... 5027 4e@50&1 
McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. ....... 50& os 
Cheimea orse Rasns, Hand Cut,..50&10¢ 
Arcade orse Rasps............... 602104 
imported - 
I ccoconsecceeste Butcher’s list, 204 
I iudsccuccecéceeud Stubs list, 25@304 
Fixtures. 
Grindstone— 


Sargent’s Patent... ...0..cssccces 70& 
ete — Pub dcveneanen 104 


resin Machiues—See Machines, 


Pjetine Scissers —8ee Scissors, 
u 


Frater Squecezers—See Squeezers, 


Forks— 
Hay, Manure, &c., Asso. List...70 a70&5s 
Hay. Manure, £c., Phila. List. 60@60ki06 
.» See Spoons. 


Frames— 


White Ver t 

ermont........ ? x 0, 

Red, Polished and V tee 
$1.50, 258 


Screen, Window and Door— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door —.. 


Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. 


Stearns’ Frames and Corners..25@: ia 

CRC vec ctdiddeteSeccce deee 10@4085% 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 

White Mountain............ .. 







SE UE dsacccdacccoccedcal 65@' 
DU Taidl su sédenedacceneanteds 


Buffalo Champion... 
Shevard 


Ween eee ee eees wee 


coccete nese 60& L0&103 
7\60&10810&104 

Keystone, P. “o. & Co., each $1.50.....203 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— See 
Presses, Fruit and Jelly, 

Fry Panse—See Pans, Fry. 
Funnels. 

Gersdorff’s Perfection, Standard and 


Glo nd gm, 1 ro., 10%; 2 to& 
20%; en ma! 


6 
Copper Ss dons; 6 to12 
dos., 20 4; over 12 itcasaseecaes 265% 
Furnaces, Soldering. 


Burge*s No. 3 Gem, tin reservoir. ... 
Burgess No. Gem.copper reservoir 
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Fuse—Dis. 12%. # 1000 ft 

Common i Fuse,for dry ground.§$3.70 

Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 3.88 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet Sete. 3.86 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 4.86 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 5.60 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.18,00 


Gates. Molasses— 
Stebpin’s Pattern..... encegeous .20@80a58 





ame 


Marking, Mortise, 2c. CORLL 
Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch. 
by A =. & L. Co.’s Butt ana Rabbet 


y Brown & Sharpe's. Leaces ccoull 
Wire, Brow EW. Con igs 


Gimiets— 
Nail and Spike... 





Glue Pots—See Pots, Giue. 
Grease, Axle. 


Fraser’s ......... eg # D 4g, Pall ¥ BD 
Fraser’s, in Doxes...........+...-8 @F 
Dixon’s , in bxs...# = > 
Dixon’s Ev «+ 10-D pails, ea. abe 
Lower grades, 

er 06 

a 

Small, at quarry... -B ton 87.5068..0 
Family, regular list........-sceresee 
Family, Cleveland Stone OO. ccccccees 20 


Grindstone Fixtures—See Fixtures 
Grindstone. 
Gun Powder—fee Powder. 


Hac Saws—See Saws. 
Hafts, Awl. 


Sew ing, Brass Fer.# 
Pot. Sowing, — $1. 


Pat. . Siege 
at. Sewing, LODG......«+++« 
Pat. Peg. P Pian 79 $16.00 


Pat, Peg, Lea Pi ag ar $12,00.452108 
Halters. 
Covert’s, Rope, Jute.. mene 


Covert’s, Rope, 7-16-in., ellacccks 
Coversis, Rope, sete Hemp ........ 
3 alters 
Covert’s Hemo ees and Cattle 


Covert’s Jute Horse Ties.. 
Covert’s Jute Cattle Ties. 
Covert’s Adi. Web Hatters..... 
E. Covert Mfg. Co.’s Halters........ 
E.Covert Mfg Co.’s Horse and = 
TOS... ccccsccsccccceccevesecesoss 33 
Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
Maydole’s, list Dec. 1,’85....... 264106368 
Humason & Beckiey........- 
Oy | Atha Tool Co.......+. euteceen 

GBBOB ices ccc cecccces cecceccee: 
& ees & GOB. oc cccccce .40£10@—8 

tte jum Dd. 

“Artionme? “Chotee, A. E. Nail. . eee | 

Reguler ¥ . SF A. E. Nail... 5 

ng Hammers ...... 

fishes Haars: steers BORIS 

heaey’s Claw. ....... 
Cheney’s Machinist’s & Riveting. jase 
Hartford, Nail Hammers.,.......++ 
Hartfora, Machinists, &c...50&5@50&108 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2,3, $1.26, 1.50 ae 


Neison Tool Works. 
Warner & Nobies, rew list. 









Peck, Stow & Wilco2 ..... «-++++..-- 
SAPMOMt’S. 2.22.22 6 wnsee coeeeeee 

Heavy Hammers - Sledges— 
$ and under.. 
BOS Ba. ceceeescceee aoe 70@70&108 
Over & B......-+2-+++ ed 
Wikinson’s Smiths......... 10449@11¢02 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons—See 
Police Goods, 
Handies— 
Cross-Out Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, ¥ pr.,28¢; No 3, 184; 
No, 6, 156¢; No. 2 and No, 4, Reversi- 


2 3 
Per doa... "90.00 1.00 1.10 1.35 1's0 


ocnmen ent 
doggin’s Latches.......... dos 30¢@8e 
Bronze [ron Drop Latches. ‘J ¢es 70¢ na 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62° ¢ 


a F ime aio: 90.88 ..... ioalos 
-— Door, # doz $1.40............ 
and Lifting..........00.... aes 
ee 
daw and Piane 


— 49210@402 1085 
nee, Hatchet, Axe, &c... 
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48 
Hangers— 
Barn Door, old - 6021081 La 
pr Door, Hyd iowa 6081081 
amson Steel UNL, vas cunosee 
ST.» sbinsicuna>pcebbonsbantn’ 
Wrought Wood Track. ......55% 
GO. B. Wood Track ............sseseeses: = 
ed Wiese eats ous = Ms 
ax Anti-Friction.................05% 
Anti- Prietion for Wood Track55% 
ith for Wood 


Cee eeeeeneeeeeee 


Challenge, Doo’ 50% 
Victor No. i i, $16.00;; i No.8, “iets. No 


8, $18.00 





"s Stee) Anti- Friction Ideal..50&10% 
—h Patent, Stee! Covered...... 
00d Track [ron Clad, ® ft. 109... eens 
Oarrier Steel Anti-Friction........ 10% 
Architect, ¥ set $6.00 





Poultiess. ssanenunndonsll 40R58 

Ameri OES GRASP. .occcncctecss 108 

ad & Wooster, ‘No. i, 62i¢¢; No. Sos 
gon, Nos. i, 2and$...........40&1 

Glnefanadh tee a v5 

a, ms 6.5%, 7 ana 8...... eou04 

ties tates” *esoeeroero 50% 


Nickel, Malleabie iron and Steel .. 

Scranton Anti-Friction Single te 

Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, wees in 
Wheel, $21.00 





Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 


Gatchets— 
American Axe and Tool Co. 





fon By 
Schulte. Lohoff & Go: d 
Hey and Straw Knuives— See 
Enives. 
Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 
ParKer.......0.005s cccccescoccecesscs tes 
Buffer oats é a6 end 
Olark’s., 
756&10&5@804 
aan 8 Mortise Gravity.......... eosend 608 
it’s Nos. 1, 3, % 1, 8 
rgent’s, No. 12 woe ioe 
‘ O. UB... .cocccescooses 
= s Gravity..... WékiogTeROa 
s 
NOiseless. ........ceceeee ceeeseee -0 TOROS 
eves. -808 





et Wood, _—s No. 3, tor Bi Brick, 
DBO. .ccccccccccsecccccece coos cecccekOS 


aiaieen Hinges— 


Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts........ 
Union Sring Hinge Co.’s list, ison” 





pion - -” 608 
, peer 
Samson, # cross .......... + --814.00 


Wrought fron Hinges. 


List February 14, 1891. 
Strap and T......6. cecseeeceee 50k10R56 
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Corrugated a to 12 mee. ce Rows — ere ber ene 
Serew Hook and 14 to 20 in, B:si48 | Braue vu a Pine aac hae beet. 8 
Pee ee veer Oe .. S| eee ees Brass, Spun, P Se Ee woe $6. 8.00 12.00 16,00 
Screw Hook and Eye ince DINE Keys Keys— oe 
in.,¥  44¢ | Lock list Dec. 80, 1886...60&10@ | Eagle, Gaylord Par-} List March, ’84, rev 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 34 60&5% ae Gon eis 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 Hotehkiss’ Brass Blanks...... so 
10% Hotchkiss, Co; per Tinned 
Rolled Nc vssccasaninnticimenenl 70&10% | H iss’ Pad and biseeneich 
ear 70&10% | Ratchet Bed Keys........8 dos $4 
Plate Hinges (8, 10 & 12 in., # D..... 5¢ | Wo Tinned...... sinivemnntla 
“Providence” { over 12in., ¥ B..... 4¢| Knife Sharpeners—See Sharpen- 
Hoes— ers. Knife, Wk cc scuvebibackenta 
Knives, _ Romer’s........... soneasencthadselinadl 
D. & H. Seovil............ sapehhiatebnnial Buteher, . 2o— Door Looks, deo. 
Pe res aaressscionsseasces me Wilson s Butcher Knives, List Deo. 8, | R. & B. Mtg. Co. jist Mar +00, 
> Bh ¥ ti POR eee eee eee eeeeeee oe PPR He ee Hee eeeeeee 
rene te ames’ Butcher Knives. 2000222202: --7:808 | Mallory, Whiceler & Go, list | at 
Seeaaany Fa oree @ EAE vogron | Sonata hast "Baratis’ 40 | matt 8s ig 6 Flas 
eee Nichols’ Butcher Knives... 408108 | Reading Hardware Go. st | ‘ofven 
son, Butcher, e eee 
Soo en eta | igh nat A” ag | Ramer ae oe) ge 
roast rrsseeeevene GOLOS | fines’ Bread Knives, # dos $1.80, 156208 | 1800... aa _ Dai05 
ndled— Moran’s Shoe one Sora pa seameeonnactl Perkins’ Burgiar Proof... dvessetun 
Garden, Mortar, &c......... ree ». «..70% | Hay and Straw...........8ee Hay Knives, | Plate.. ap cccccecns cece cesecehs 
Planter’s, Cotton &c.. secececee 70% | Table and Pocket. ............ See Cutlery. Barnes Mfg. Go....... eoccccecce Os 
Warren Hoe peseesensheibinaiane eases Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., Boies Big’ ses eeee eee . Net prices 
PTItttitt) eecccseces Os 5 Seccccccescvcese 
Corn Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent..... L. & C. Ro 
Hog Rings anc and Ringere—See Lorn— . . C&C, Flat Kee 
Rings and FOTO aipgtittsstessssensecenes oes LOB 
Hotsting Quneansus inten th OFTN’B. . 06. ssc eeee oe -aeecceeeee 20% | Brooklyn eens, 
chines, Hoisting. itherb *s N. Y. Hasp Lock, 
Hollow-Ware—see Ware, Hollow. -.75@ 7 Padlocks— 
onans List June 10, 1891..... 
Holders. 


Sprengie’s Pat........ ws don $18... ...60% 
Bit. 
Se # doz $15.00 
s, On pascanal 1 
ives, © Cos 680.00 noose aged ~ ios | 
ios cussnesoeeneis 0B $24. 
 sosenasecanad # dos $24.00, 46855 
File and Tool— 
0) —eee os ‘9 oes $4.00; 25% 
Nicholson PEO UEOUROTE. ccccccccecces 208 
Dick’s Tool Holder....... ........ ooee BOB 
1 
Cast fi 
Bira Gage, Sargent’s Nist..00s 
Bird C Reading :{ comsonios 
Clothes ne, Sargeut's list: 
Clothes Line, Reading tee 108105 
<oting Sargent’s list 5581081048 


Reading list. 65&10@55&108 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. - 


55&: \ 
Coat and Hat, Reading sonioesobionioe 


Wrought lron— 
GOTBOR, ..s ccnscne. ss aenevsensuis ¥ dos $1.25 
Cotton Pat. (N.Y. “‘Malict & Hiandle W's 


land Picture (T. & 8. Mfg. Co.)...560% 
Wrotght Staples, ot, Hooks, fe. - " 

Wwe~ rought Goods. 
wees Coat and Hat, om, - on Loe 


1886. 60@50e 108 
Indestructible Coat and Hat.. 45@15&54 
Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.60@60&1 





Handy Hat and Coat.......... 50a 
ety Ceiling meyprenen eo 
Atlas, Coat and eR scente ch 
Bright Wire Goods, see Wire. 
Miscelancous. 


Grass .No.2, $2.00: No. 3, $2.25; # dos Fes 
Nolin’s Grass 25 


Hooks and 
Fish Hooks, 
Bench Hooks 


Herse Nailse—See Nails, Horse. 


Herse Sheoes—See Shoes, Horse. 


Hese, Rubber— 


Competition..... ..... s+» - T6@75& 10254 
Stan _ ee ERs 


ee 090900ee cceecsecse Pecsces 
CER SE co peta dogiseat 
. eee 
REF. Go Dundes M08 g 6x 
Huskers— 


Blair’s Adjustable.......... 
Blair’s Ad co. Clipper . 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel.......... ? ar 4.50 
Indurated Fiber - War e-—S8ee 
Ware, Indurated Fiber.— 








Irens. 
Sad— 
From 4 to 10, at factory....# 100 B, o 
Gott Renting. qpeassnegrecroceee ae oe 
- , Tailors’...... --¥ dos 
Mrs. Fone nous  peeaeeean ° 


60@60e 104 
Enterprise Star [rons.. . ...60@60&10% 
XX Cold Fandie &ed Iron.. 60@608 104 
idea! [rons new list.50&10@6u @& 10&10% 
semense. are 25% 


Sad Irons, ® B...........++- Mae 
Gombined Plater and Sad iron, ? [ion 


see eee eee eee ceeeee. Fee sees 


ges he Reversible, Self-Fluter ® dos $24. 





Chinese canny (NE, — Co.) 8394, 15% 

re Eng ogee, epocceeseooeses 15% 
ahony's Tro A," trons... 

Banal eee 

Sensible Tailors — ocanecse 88h & 

Nationa) Self-Heating..... eves eecces 

Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers........ > ® 19 @2le 


Covert’s Adjustabie, list Jan. 
Irens, Pinking, per dos., 65¢. 
Jack Screwe—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagen. 

Dats, 











10@60&10&5% 


eee eee ween eens 


Lightning from jobbers.... eee we 
Wadsworth’s............. < 10% 
Carter's Needle...... "eae ns 1.50 
ninégnasateid on 18.50 
Auburn Hay, Com os . 508 
Aub =". ececcoveneepeccn sqnsessad 404 
Nelms! seveeees#t GOR,87, 00 @ $8.00 
am. a0 * Ee Fe A pinda, 7 
“Posse tit S biad Or. 


eee weeees 


SRO e eee «eee eee se Fees 


AA F yuarable Seat * doe eat 00 a3 26% 


oe ~cococccscee DEES 
ooops 75% 


adics.— 
Melting, Sargent’s............65&10% 


ting, Reading no ccccenscsnccens 86k. 
Melting. a. 8 Pat... # doz $4.00, ion 
e , P. eeecccccccces 10@40% 
Melting, ¥ WROD, cccecccccscesseceesed 
Lanterne— 
Jar— 
Regular, with Guard......... ® 408 83.50 


u K.,, vith Guard,, 
Sid Lif. with Guard.. ° 
& va e Lift, with ard ..B doz %,25 
Anti-rrict on, with Guard....® doz $4 5u 
brass P ated, Sq. Lift, G aru. # doze5 50 
Cop. t lat a 8q Lit, Guard... # doz $5.50 
folice Lunterns inceudeng wuyes), 
2%-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular..... 


# doz $3.60 
8-ineh Bull’s-eye Police reguiar........ 


# dos 
2%-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash light . 


¥ _ $4.00 
8-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash Tr. Pe 
dos $4.50 


..¥# doz 43.75 
# doz 4.00 


Lawv Mewers—See Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, Cattle. 
Humason. Beckley & Co.’s.............70% 
. OB. cccccccccece svrseses 15 OOMBLOS 
Bere loer a W. Gon...) 77608108 


Lemen Squeezers—see Bqueesers, 
Lemon. 


Lifters. Transom. 
ollensak’s 
Class 3 and 4, Bronsed Iron..........50% 






Class 3 and 4, Bronse Metal. .... 25% 
Class 3 and 4, Brass........ 85% 
Skylight pemans cove + 35% 


Shaw’s. ceoteneeneganecnesnnesn ess eoDOMLOD 
Ont 





eee RO ROE OREO ee Ete eT eee 


Lines— 


nm and Linen Fish, Draper’s......60% 
SS ee coqgece 


Deaper’s 
+ ‘ye. * 1-76; Ni Le 


govion Chalk aN 


we #0: No, % oa os 2 Bere se, | Sade 
453 


see sito sho Bs 





Norwich Lock Mfg. Co. old Vist.” 
gate Leck Mfg. Co.’s............meb 


Eureka, Eagle Lock Co a 
gemers, Nos. 0 to unk 


FOO eee tees eeeeeee 


eeeesere Fees ee seeeee 





ma) Sie ae is : 
sword Co. 4 Co. abow 0. 150. ede 


sian ioiotine seeee convient 
No. 41 line........... 





No. 61 line ....... adds dosvcatteand 
So. Si es..... eecccoceesecosse +10 80a 


‘and 
er $4.00 
¥ gr $1 
Of | Kempsbasts Gravity 7 °"°""" se eeeee 


ail’s Model... ...,. 
Os | Gorthn'y Daay at Web ik 






Ives’ Patent -BOR1 
Fish ( Liesche’s. pas. » No. —_ 

No 105. # gr 
Davis, 


ae te 

Gian’. ‘st Jan.. 1892 

Wolcott's 

SIs nics 16000 -peccda <necécasasaner 
Lumber Teols—See Tools. Lamper 
Lastre— 


Bottles....# dos, o.78: # 


pcccccecceve seteeee cere ceceeees GL7.08 


a 


CORR e ewe ee weeeeeee 


Boring— 

Without é ‘ 
Dougiaa ; Toeeas “ie. 
8 's. nice’s Pai. 6.60 6.75 ‘{ainuies 
Seber Machines... £35 S76 ee 
Phillips: Patent 


Angers 7.00 7.50. ....00. 
ulliers Falls..... 7.50 ..sccvceseese DOD 


alia Sao cn 08 


cb etl cna 
eae as 


Craw 06600 00000: aaneenéebe 
Domes Finter panes ti , 
bs tty Hand Fiuter, Nos. Pie. bon = 
‘uand Piiter, ito.’ $s @ "aoe 
miegerd « 20S 
| Wana Piuter, No. 110 8 dos 


ied Wiases” ae 


ylark’s Hand Fiuéer. a a kad 60..." 


glares Ha sore 
fa, 7 “fl ie ae 
Geore’s — Hoist, “eS iam 

< estes pa boa ae 


** Blocks... 
BIOCKS...0008 


antnony Ws p dos No. 1, $63 No, 
= No. 8, $45: No, 


Fair and Square 227". @ dos bakes 
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Maliets. 
Bickory _ --20810@908:108108 
Lignumvite.......... 20810G908:108105 
B. & aay Block Go., Hickory & L. V. 
80@30&10% 


Mattocks. Regular list. 
60&10@60810&54 


Measures— 


Standard Fiberware, No. 1, x,,.¥ 
dozen, $4; }¢-peck, $3.50. — 


Meat Cutters—Ssee Cutters, Meat. 
Menders, Harness— 


Co, 
Box Bn pom Side, List Jan.1, 1888.60@60£104 
Net prices are often made which are 
lower than above discount. 
American, poy my Mfg Co.20&1 
The Swift, Lane eeqnecsecsocse 10% 


Minctus , Knives — See Knives, 

cing. 

Miclasses Gates—See Gates, Mo 
lasses. 


Money Drawers — See Drawers, 


Mowers, Lawn. 
Philadelphia .._...- ++. see serweeee €0%10% 
Pennsylvanis end ‘Continental aaa f0% 
New Model and Excel ior  60@0&108 
Other Machines....... +++ -e60&10&10@758 


BaLOty......-.seeseees «+20 dos, $3.00, 25 % 


1 
band Wire. See Trade Report. 
Association ist ‘Apr.11,'92 80&10&10% 
wink Mere? st. issaas: 10@70&10% 
Card June i ’89 base.....$1.95 @ $2.00 
= Nos. 6 
8 sie -ee met 
arent Se Sh i he, 
clin 9¢ ize 16¢ ee Mee Noel 
ton, Fin..1 
_ 266 25¢ 24¢ 


eee eeee Te sesens 
Lastraon” 200 11 Jt og ine tons 
¢ 
peosece 23e Vie ane 10¢ 18¢..... 254 
Norchweat'n.25¢ 23¢e We Vie 20¢. 


A. 0.004. .1+» 256 289 226 B16 21 5 
O. B,-K.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ mest 
Maud 8.......25, 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢. 


0&5 % 
Champlain . seestesne 99 eases | 
pccees 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 108 too.” 40855 


a 22¢ 21 
Gnampion. 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 1on108106 


Capewell.....19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢. 
a. aoe ane woe ibe 188, 


estern.... . 21 
mavire aap # D. 





Nail Pullers.—see Pullers, Nail 

Kalil Sets.—see Sets, Nail. 

Mut Crackers.—See Crackers, Nut. 
it Dec. 18, 1889. 

Rate-ts Square. Hex. 


Pressed.......5.36¢@ 5.90¢ off list, 
Bota Punched..... 6.00¢ 5.10¢ off list, 
In » packoew of 100 oo ee 1-10¢ # Db 
in packages less than 100 », add 

hee # BD. net. 
Reto or Government..® S SE R73es 


. 8 Navy.....+---++ ecece @ce 
Navy ee D 59@54¢ 


a. 
Brase and Copper..." 60d ogeon ones 


we Tor a, 94.00; 2 $4.00; No. ais ae es ea Sent 


Maileable, Hammers, Old Patorn. tame 
= ssc" Paras matte 





Openers, Can. 


Ameriocan.............8 gr0ss$2,7: 


Duplex. .......seeeeeeeee+e0OB 


4 French..........8 dos 
Iron Handle.....8 
Gorague, N: io. 1, $2.00 ‘asta 
sohtoeios 


No, 1 82.50: No. 8, $1.50.. 


World’s 
No. 2, 924.08; "east tae 


Seeeeeeeeeee: tee 


¢ 
pion ® dos $2.00. .......0.......5C% 
» Steam— 


70&105 


Fe Peeeeesee seeeeee 


.¥.B. ee 
» 256@SIEA5S 





Pails. 
Galvanized Iron— 


Quarts 10 

Hill’s Light Weight, # dos. $2.75 3. 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, # ds. 3.00 3. 
PTR, coccesessascecee o & 
—= Shepard & Co...... 2 
POM CORES . .cccccccceccsese - 2.60 2 
Fire Buckets......... ..... 2.75 3.25 
Buckets, see Weil Buckets. 

Indurated Fbre Ware-a08 . 
Star Pails, 12 at .....-.00-ss00e # < 
Stable and Milk, 14 niga 
Fire Pails, Gi <a ans ose 


Standard Mbre Ware— 


Water Pails, em per dos.,$4.00 “ 

m Pails, 14 gt., per doz. 4.50 6.00 
re Pails,No.1, et dos 4.50 

Fire Palis, No.2,14qt.per dos 5.00 










Sugar Palls........secesesees 6.00 6.50 
— Balls cccccccccee -. 5,00 

ti, . pavencaces 4.00 
sient are (bet trap)... 8.00 9.00 
Chamber ails, 14-qt.. 6.60 7.50 

Pans. 
Dripping. 

Smalis oes. Keeseees wececccecccceses s > 6 
Siivor & & Co. (COVErOA)... ccc cesevseee 40% 


— 


settee eeeeees 


ea Macsinigsinaat $6. 60 $7. 00 $8.00 80. 00 
Polished, reguiar goods....... 75@75&£104 
Acme Frv Pans ceccccececccococces 60&104 

Dust— 
Steel Edge, No.1...... wasweaee # dos $1.75 

oo and Cloth— 

and Bmery— 
List P April TW SC canchacasdae 
Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 308 
Parers. 
Apple, 
pavense beoces erccccccsccccsces O GOS on78 





om pececccece ecccces cocces ¥# dos L 








White Mountain cocccecee # Gow $4.50 
Antrim Combination .# dos $5.50 
Hoosier.........++ # doz $13.50 
BAPAtOgG.....ceccscececcecvesee ® GOS $5.50 
emetic on meee 
Carpenters’... ovee 

Fabor's Round Gilt... cocceeeee® BPO $5.25 
Dixon’s Lead......... eceseeeee ® ZrO $4.50 


Dixon’s Lumber.. ssceseeees FO 75 
Dixon’s Carpenters’ ...... .......+.+.-10% 


Picks— 
Railroad or Adse Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 
6to7, $13.00. evens. COX1IOQCOR1 


Picture Nalls.—See Nails, Picture. 
Pinking Irons.—8ee Irons, Pinking, 
Pins. 


Humason, Rockler « Co.'s. ...... 608108 
nt & Co’ 7 and “ia bo aad 60&108 
P Stow & W Co....50&10@50210854 


Curtain— 
White maesee.. Cee vcccccceccccccoce. oo Det 


Iron, Ust No aS, 2008. sensegesnseees 
ov. 
Wreu ht ren— 
“Pipe, "Fist September 18, 1889, 
144 and ander. Piain........60&5@698104 
134 ana under, Gaivanized.5085@5 &104 


e and over, O&5@70&1 ¢ 
pq cnd ore. Galvanised. ..60£5@60#1 of 
Sizes Ss to in. apes 60% 
oon Sin. and larger........... 65% 
fasarted’Jotnis aunt ease waietetan bos 
Steel Boiler Tubes ..........sseeeee +30 


Plagoe ene and Piane lrone— 


Mo! seseeesess es seeee © seeceeese fl 
secs ee 


Bailey’s (Stanley &. & L. Co.)..... bokLOR 
| uct 50a 
"a ( ate 1 

Migoellancous lanes (Stanley R.& - 
Co.) eescordscoceccosccens “Seeing 

seecr’s tren) eee “" Ségsealog 


Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’s.........40@40&1 
Davis’s Iron Planes ........... os 





Serres Coeeeeeeeeees 


RA eee eStore eereeeees 


ee “boxion 


= secececeeel® B 6PQBWCO 
Pliers and ‘Nippers. 
Hall's No. 2.8 in, $i9.60; No.7 in. 
$21.00 # dos : 
Humason & 





Gas Pliers, Custar’s Nickel Plated. aes 


Eureka Pliers and Nippers .........0. 
wt PONGIis. cagcevecccssccescecee ao 
Bo Mtn Gb OF CNG UNE decease. caccscsted 
P. 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting ig Nippers. 

dis ae 
Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters............ 


Morrill’s Parallel, ® dos, $12.00.. “s0ase 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $21.00, 


5 .@a50&54 
Cronk’s Button Pa‘tern...... 50 10 anos 
Cronk’s Carrier Pli rs........ 60@60&54 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Regular List 


Se scenes T5R10@75&10858 
Stanley’s Duplex 20410 





Stanley's Handy......... sseeesreese z0a04 
INNS - xdc0e dcnadxeqiecensasnensenag 
Pocket Levels.......... qoaio@toxio“ros 
J, ee eer 304% 
Davis’ Inclinometers ...........+++ 10£104 

Peachers. 

Eg we; 

Buffalo Steam 


eeR Poachers, ¥ dos, No. 
1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00. ........000. 25 
Silver & Co., 6-Ring..#® dos $4 ; 3-Ring $2 


Pokes gapmat— 
IT, TE Sorcreccsccicacoee # dos $6.00 
Bishop’ 80. — eevee vesesvonece ¥ doz $5.25 
Bishop’s Pioneer.............+ # doz $3.75 


Bishop’s American............ # doz $2.75 
Eagle, Double Stale. an 

Eagle, Single Stale.. 
suemere, © ingle Stale 
SOONG hecce 4: cocce 


Police Goods. 
R.1L. Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00% dos 104 
R I. Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 # dos 104 
WOE Miso ncns cccanansecarce.seccecancces 
Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, ® doz $48.00; Nickeled, 
$57.00: 3 Han Polished, #® doz 
72.00 ; Nickeled, Wiencscelseceed 25% 
J. P. Lovell’s Police Goods........... .25% 


Potich, Metal, 
er . 





.» ® doz $3.00 


teeeeeeee 


Polish, Stove. 
Joseph Dixon’s....... ... 


PR ccscccccpecccancs 
Rising Sun, 5 
Dixon’s Plum 
Boynton’s Noon 
Parlor Pride Stove | 
Yates’ re 2 
..80.80 .70 .60 .50 





= Black .... 
@PANESC., — ss sees 
Se | 
Diamond O. K. Enamel.....# $19. 
Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. ¢ $8.00 






gro 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish..® gro 


ss Eagle Bensine Paste, 5 and 1 Pee 
Black Jack Water Paste, 8 and'io » 
Si nseseuiauessenanencseete eegecccce 
Nickel —. Paste ,...... ovens ® @ro $6, 
Crown Pas’ -# , $7.20 
Crown Paste, ii’ aiid 10’. roe, 38 
BREE OD nw ccccacees scccegs a3 


Black Flas. 6 and 10 B pails,.. 

Black Flag, liquid, in bottles. # Yor. "48.00 

Diamona Kock Nickel Cleaner. -# = 
Poppers, Corn— 

Round or Square, 4qt..¥ Egat 

Round or Square, Bg at, or Fiabe ssa 80 

Round or Square, 2 qt. 


Post Hole and on Au 
and Digger Diggers, cra 





Hole, &c. 

Potate Parers—See Parers, Potato. 

Pot. 
Tinned....... 0&5 
Enameled.... 40&10@40210854 
Family, How PON © ccccccccece 408 
Family, L. F. C.’s “* Handy ”’.......... 504 

Powder. 


In Canisters— 
Fine Sportiog, 1 B each .............$0.90 
Oe BO GRGUE 6 cecccccccseccccacece 


Dee, 26 D GRE: cccccccceccecceecescs -40 

A Oe GEO vacccoceccsscoscencesce -30 

Rifle, $4 B C9CH. ..secee ceceseeeeees ob «618 
In Kegs— 

EE GS Oo cndecs ceccsevstes +». $5.50 


Rifle, 1244-® kegs.... 
Rifle, 6.4-® kegs... 
Duck, 124%-D kegs 
Duck, 64%-® kegs.. 
Trap, 25-B kegs ... 
Trap, 12%-D kegs.... 
Trap, 644-B kegs 





and Jelly— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.............20&1 
Hi ema  .. aenpeannede o-oo dos jo 
Shepard’s .u-em City ............se000- 
BERVEP B OOrccnscccgecccccccecs 5 dos $2.78 

Pruning Heeks and Shears.— 

See Shears. 
Puljers. 
atl. 

Scranton ........ oon @ pee ~ 
Giant, No. 1........ cneene® i tee 
Giant, No. 2...... er e aen 5.00, 4 
Pelican. .........0++ wenenei $9.00, 25% 
Eclipse.......sseeeee cece — $2.00 a 
EOQODOMY .....ccccccecesseseees @ AOE $6.00 





Tackle Blocks........... See Blocks 

Mgores Anu Friction ia. Wiel doe 
Fumps— — TP Fe CR COCR C ee Seer ee 

Cistern, Best 

Piteher Spout, Best 


Mii ain 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper G’ds..75@ 





saline? Sore, gos 
rs’ or Drive, , ¥ dos 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive., 
Bemis&Call Co’s Springfield Socket.50&5% 
Spring, os — ty -»¥ dos $2.50@2.60 
Spring, Leach’s Pat........ .cccccceces 15% 
Bemis & CallCo. rai cies ‘and Checic - 408 
— sao. onane 2 Wdos$l44, 56% 
’rs’ Hou'ow Punches Paaw Co.20&2% 
Rice Hand : unches ...............c000s 
CEE eh POC ixesacccuccanueninuaas 408 
Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Seta, 


Ran- 


Sliding Door. Wr't nme: ¥D 35¢...... 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron. .# tite 
Sliding Door Iron,Painted, ® foot 4¢, 408 
Barn Door Light.In. 

Per 100 facet 82, U, 108 
B. D. for N. E. ao- 


mall, Med. 
Per 100 eet . 18 = as 
Terry’s Steel Rail,  WORanenceceeas 4 


Sr ees eee ee: 
wee a Wrought Iron eccee €< eececoese som 
rea 458 
Cast Steel, Associatt goods. 06340708 
as ation 

Cast Steel.outside g’ds.60£10210@70256 
Malleaple ............ nadauiadeanade 70@70&54 
Gibbs Lawn Rake......... +++. 8 dos $4.90 
Canton Lawn Rake....... . .«¥ doz $3.75 
Favorite Lawn Rake......... # doz $4.40 


ee Prise Bow Brace and Peer- 
Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rak 


Razors— 


J.R. Torrey Razor Co .........+0.+0s+ 
ostenholme and Butcher, $10 to #..10% 
Jordan’s AAAI, new list oosee DOS 
Jordan’s Old Faithful, new i cisacd net 
 .. .. - degeasedse # dos $15.00 
Electric Cultery Co 0... woke eee Net 


Razor Strops—Ssee Stro 
Rings and Bingers. 
Bull Ring: 


Humason, Beckle © Soa. Oe 

Peck, Stow & W. 4 

Elirich Haw. Go. White Mie low 
508108 


Top of of the Hill Ringers....... = 
Top of the Hill Rings. ..... ; 3s 





Hill’s im coved Winger’ seas = 
Hill’s old: -~ dchvammeanents st on 
BTe s inecticnecnetosaenes *: aos 
Perfect Rings. : 

ngs. 

Blairs H ers... % $2.08 
8 Hog Ningers...... dos 
Blair’s Hog Ri cescevee®? dOz 9OG@SLOG 
Champion Ringers canons -¥ doz 
oom =e Rings, Double......¥ eae 
ne ena cs onnmnene os 





Major Rings ..... .. 
or Ringers 
ivets and ere 


Shama | Ee re 
peeerenss cccerenece: cece —— 
Sop pers Tron, Bettina Brand........ 

a Vet Sets—See Sets. _ 
stale Brass . 25828 
Stair, Black Walnut ............# dom 40¢ 

Rollers— 


nt’s oe gene 
00 | ere Moore's hati Pricti eevccces oom 


Taion Barr “nor aa — 
_——— Mfg. Co.’s Lawn Rollers. “308 


Re 
Mania. %. 16 in.diam.and 











es > = 

ME deuddadicayeain sane i $ 
Manila........... ‘a and 5-16 in, : D isa 
Manila Tarred Rope............ 8D 11M¢ 
Manila. pe.. -- DB 12%4¢ 
Sisal....... 7-16 inch and larger ® B 1 é 
i icccncescccccneecoesens 4 in, BD 10%4¢ 
seeel- ss emeecae oc 44 and 6-1 wet + ¢ 4 
Sisal, Hay a - --¥ B 10%G¢ 
Sisal, Tarred Rope ..... - 8B qe 
Sisal, Medium Lach Yarn........8 B 934¢ 
New Zeaiand..,-16 in, & larger ® > 4 
New Zealand..... ..... 4m inch,#® DB S8i¢¢ 
New Zealand.\¢ and 5- ne eB ¢ 
New Zealand, Hay Ro 2 e 
New Zealand. Tarred Rope. . 8i4¢ 

Note.—Manufacturers’ prices on sonete 
see B less, f.0.b. factory—less 144 < for 
cash. 
Cotton Rope... oo oe PBI 6¢ 
Jute Rope ..... cove. coe OD 7¢ 

Witre— 

List February, 1892. 

A’'l kKinds........ Seecescocccesseces ++ 58 

Rules— 
BOXWO0d ...cccccsecee-ceceees 80210481 
BVOEF ccccecccccccccccccccscccce 

GREER. cccccccece ececcees a cove 


Sand and Emery Pa a 
r 
—See Paper and Sand 


eatee or rr ‘4 
Sawas— The a * following rices 
often = by = ” — 


Disstor s Cross 9 Cute. 
Disston’s Hand ........... 
Woodro 
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oe 
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’ Circular Shingle & Heading. .60) 
_ Silver Steel Diamond 7) tees 70: 


xter X Cuts 
tkins’ Special Steel De Outs. o, 


Diamond X Cuts 
Atkins’ Special Steel # foot 3% 


and Electric Tooth 
Atkins’ Champion we fone 90: 


Sius Holiow Back X Cuts. “ an 
Atkins” Mulay, Mill and 
Atkins’ One-Mapn Saw, w 


Peace Circular and Mill. 
Free creierant ist 


Pcs 108e Circular and Mii 


 & Cuts.. -00e seh @ABRS) 
Bichardnon’s Hand. AG... 2ha25Re- 


C. E. Jennings & Co 
and Vir 
Hack a, 
@riffin’s, com: 
Grimn’s Hack ' oo. Biades.. 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. evevevene ROR 
Bureka and Crescent....--+--+++++++++* 


Scroll— 
Lester, compions. $10,00.... 


eeeeeesereeseeee 


Rogers, 00. 

Barnes oniras Cab. iiskecvtikaog 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades...... asesens 
Saw Frames—Sce Frames, a 


Set Sets, Saw. 
—— Toolsa—see Tools, Saw. 


gsat Con Counter, No. 171, sone Ire geL 00 


eeeterese 





Hatch, Tea, No. 161.. _.¥ 408 $8,76@87.00 
Opin ‘orm, Plain.......-+ 10@2.20 
Puitorm. Striped..... . .82.40@2.50 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales ...... 
as pa. oeces ceccce 
Ohatillon’s Fa ponencecepapenanall 
Family Turnbulls seeeeeees ++ --80@30K108 
Se reat Otros Beatie, Seale 
cam 
Sclevers. Fluting..........++ soccne 
ravers” 


Box doraper (@. B. & L, Cot. 


aes Sewer eee eeteeseeeeees 





FOOt. 2... --eecceercceee 
Ship. B. I. Tool Co... 


Window 
os 


mee Bee 
mA ; Drivers—See > Detvers, Screw. 


Screws. 
Benoh a 
ane -S6&10@558108104 


eee apres 
- aeaartin.. 


Sete Ber eeee eee 





Head Bronze. - esees pee 
Round Head Bronse.......... 65 
Rovers’ Drive Screws........8234% 

Borel? Sawe—see Saws, Scroll. 
es. 
eran ercccccces Soaaee 


ten given. 


Extra 10 2 
10&10 £ of- 


seen 
Hes. }. bination “seni i dos bons 
Stanley's Ex xcelsior 

No. 1, a No. & $4.00; Fe, .. 


see eereeeee 





Bros... 
Oannon’s Diamond Point...¥ gr.,812, 
Regular list..... cweceecesctees cesses OOK10E 
eumanen's n’s Genuine. -® dos $5.00@7.7! 
Stiliman’s Pattern, Hand, # dos $3.25; 
Geass Oat,’ 6.25 


panenennentGidl «++. «f 5@5OS 

Common Lever .....% dos $2.00, 45@50¢ 
Morrill’s No.1. $1260... 40@40&54 

No 11, #)5.00.. 49&10@40820¢ 

Nos. 8 and 4, $18 00 poccces 40&5% 

No. = 4.00 x iiss 40852 
Leach’s. NO, 0, $5.00; Xo. 
Nash’s .......- beaier tic? 
Hammer, H otehkiss............. pesisieks 
Hammer. Bemis & Call Co.'s new Pen 
5 Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 


Peete ee eee ses eseeenereseseee 


Bamis & Cail Gove PEBIB. 000000000 ++. .10% 





Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Gut’ ”.."7"" 123g | Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour ar inca 
Aiken’s Genuine.... .. $13.00, siikisgads 
Aiken’s Imitation........ os ++ +87.00, 5% 
Bart’s Pat. Lever............... occcnese 20% 
ee "s Lever... - “e4sciets 00 Irop. Plated 
tkin’s Criterion....-..¥ dos No. 00 | Mesh 18, | Nested, ¥ dos.. oo 7” 
ee a0aiog Nested, # dos.: $1.15 1.26 
A *s Baw Set and Punch...... Skeins. Thimbile— 
Co.’s Superior......@ doz $7.00 | Western list..............++. 75&1) 
_ Co.’s Royal....... % ones Cotumbus Wrt. Steel. .Spectal net priew 
Spupenenienh o£ $3.00 | Coldbrookdale pee eunnepuecened 
Llora’s canns. saneee + doz $16.00, a0nioe Seneca Falls Pattern......_.... ooee 608 


Sharpeners, Knife. 
arkins. 
Quplowood Handles... 
Rosewood 


or Cocobo a.® doz $900 40¢ 


Shav Spoke 
Iron... seecessensenevsoss sccce ccccccccccsiOS 





ast) Iron.. — 
p Trimmers. . 


ieee List, ac aaa 
Heinisch’s, List, ben. r 
- gosidalogooes0ai08ss 


epaneees 
dos 


Heinisch’s Tatlor'eé Shears .. 
ae or Trimmers ; 


Sead aes’ ececcsecce 


a. Cast Shears.. 
ee Cast Shears. 


Aen eee meee eeee sees eeseeses 


Howe Bros. & 
Steel 





Stee’ been os eevegcecece cocsseceseed 
Daven 
Clauss 


ckeled, list. 
Galvanic. How toa ine —_ $1.00 # inch 
Electric Cultery Co.... cosceeNet 
ing Shears and Hooks. 


Prunt 
Syeen's Combined # don 48.0, 
hs Niedenibtininnl Rad -00, DOeiOS 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, ¥ doz $12.00, 
E. 8. Lee & Co.’s aati Tools....... 
Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, $08 - 
Henry’s Pruning Shears, # doz $4. oe 


Wheeler, M. & C. Co.’s Combine 
$12. 0, 20% 


Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel ¥ dos 30% 
J; Mallinson & Co wae us EO 
P., 8. & W. Co. exes 
Sh “py 8. & W.). 
Snips, J. Mallinson a 4 a 
Sheaves— 
Slid 


ey setae 


t Roller ° 
Patent Roller, Hatfield 
Russell’s Anti-Friction, itst Dec. 


Moore's A Anti-Friction... cocccccccccccceO 
gat infec me. cooee SORIORSE 


seen eeeeere 











Sargent’s li eemocceccocecccesesee 
Shells— 


‘iret quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 
“iret quality, a4, 16 and 20 ($10 
list) eas 


eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeee seeeee 


Rete Pewee ease sereeeseseseeeeee 


Prise 
3tar, Club, Rival and Climax brands, 


ae 
Selbold’s Comb. Shot Shells.. ...... 

Brass = Shells, ist quality aie boats 

8rass Shot Shells, Club, Bival.Climax.. 
65225 

Shelis Loaded— 

Standard List, J ak 19, 1890............ 

J ogi0@10kivkibass 
Ship Sealee 

Ea, & 1, Fo WIGS. .cccccccovsevcccccces 20854 


Shoes, f Herse, Mule, ae- 


pasten'e. "4, Perkins’, anes and 
den’s Boss, atfactory. .........+.. 00 
Bryden’s Frog Pressure, at factory .$5.00 


Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 
or 





6500 B NRG os vonnns oak Sincconvd a 
Shot— 
co Ton lots Small lots 
Drop, up to B, eae. $1. $1.40 
Drop, ” to B, b- > $6 -35 
Drop, B and larger, 25- 
® bag...... panes -weennnen ald 1.70 
Drop, and larger 5-D 
wocces egneeeogsooseees 40 40 
— 65 1.70 
Buck and Chilled, 6-» ~ 7 
BAT... cocsccsdcccccce oe 280 40 
Dust Shot, 25-D bag..... 2.00 2.00 
Dust Shot, 5-B bag...... 45 45 
Shevels and Spades— 
ames’ Shovels, Spates, &e., list How. +h 
on above. 
orice Black Iron......... * Gog boniee 
Grimith’s Bolld G 8. RR. Goods 20% 








44, pesemsagssevoccncens 
Kemington’s (Lowman’s Pat. j80a&1 
Rowland’s, Black Iron............ 10% 
Rowland’s Stael,...... ANA KQOORING 
Terre Haute Shovel and Tool Co.,....25¢ 
Hi 0@60&10&55 
Brass Head.,.........+s0e++eeeee OOKLOKLOS 
Sieves— 
Mann’s Tin Rim.. 








-® doz $6.00, 40% 


soe ceevceeess OOS 


Utica P. 8. T. Skeins..... 
Slates— 

School, by case.......60210@50210210¢5 
Snaps, Garness, &c.— 


chor (T. & 8. Mfg. eo scosnecoegnedil 
Biten’s (Bristol). neeseevess . a 
Andrews -.50% 


new 





«0+ cee SOR 1lOR5 R246 

+» 0X 10R5228 
Spring. . 

E. Covert’s Triumph.. 


Snaths, Seti. 


oveeee BO@50R54 
Optderine Irens—See Irons, Solder- 


see eeeeeeee 


Spittoons, Cuspiders, &c. 


Standard Fiberware— 
Opspidons S<¢Inch, # dos., No. 6, $8; 
spittoons joaley, 8-inch, No. 1, $4; 10 


Spoke Shaves—Sece Shaves, Spoke. 
Spoke Trimmers—See Trimmers, 
Bpoke. 


Speens and Foras— 


Tinned Iron— 
, Cen, Stamp. Co.’s list... .70&1 
and Tea, Cen. Stamp. cone 


we ceee_sesvece seeecceeseeeesens eT OGM 
Buffalo 8.8. # Go.”: eoecccees se gaeaiog 


iver Fated—th mes. or 5% cash 30 
Merid it. Co.. cococcced 
en Bat Rogers. . eaaes 





Cc. binesecccsesocnees 
a Bro caida pececccesecoosens * sonics 
Reed & Barton.......... ORbE 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co....... 
Simpson, Hall, &Co 16&55 
Bolmes & oe 40, 15854 
TORocece cocvcce 12348 
Miscellaneous. 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.: 
No. 67 Mexican Silver........60&10&5% 
Ho. 80 Silver Retal..-.0e-. -+--50&1085% 
No. 50 Nickel Siiver: esoseve --60&5% 
wm, Rogers Mtg. Co. cose ooo ++ 60810858 
‘re rd silver itera toece Pah = 

ver.... 
> Mickel Bilver Sones 





ouman siesiane 
German Silver, Hail & icon" ééaot cash 
oo. Silver........60&5@50&10&5% cash 
on *Withol ‘dabees’® eine Saly 4, 
BOGE ..o00e cee 0k woRTaabs 


an’s Britania 


seeeetere 


$ cash 


Door .— 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in... 


ae ee ° 
Warner's 0. 0 a a . 


peasesposescocsses hones 






# dos $1.20@1.25 
25% 


seeee 
Pee eee eee eee eeeseeeereee 


Carriage, Wagon, do.— 
Elliptic, Guneese, sue and Halt 
BROT. covccoese soeveees OORLOR1 


Squares— 


irs Giimax” seeececerceees @ GOB res 
Lemon— 
Wood, No. 2.......0.000+.. 8 dos 
Wood, Common. og ge seragi 
Sammie, be esos. Gos 
was # phone, No. 2, soa 
rE. Sao Bases | 
Dean’s..Nos. 1, # di 
Shieeeenseonsat i ies oapned 
Siiver Oo. Glaes peednsoese he 
pecscece seeee® dos $0.75@$1.00 
Sapeeved.: coccccceceos = $.76@81.00 
Standard Fiber Ware—See Ware, 
ed 
Barbed, in. and Dd 
a ere $Y 
pes tsps anes (te | 
See Trd.Rep, 
Steelyards... .........-.40@10@603 
Stecks and Dies— 
a= ith’s 


Porcelain Lined, No, 1....8 doz $6.00 
Henny Lemon Juice ‘Extractor 
tandard 
Standard Fiber. 
Fence Staples, Plain....... 
GOOGS, .ccccccccccee seccee 


aterford 
Butterfield’s Goods eoosee sooo 








Li {dementias Sexow Plate.... .......-25@08 
= Screw Plates... oT 85@8- s 
Reversible Ratchet. ..........s0.s+008 
Stops, Dench 
Hotchkiss’s..........# dos onan, 1 at 
wane No. 1, $10; No. e O&54 


etait 0 nore aan eas 
Of | "8, 8.00. Nos. 1 and 2, ® dos., $8; No. 


THOR OR we w eee eres eneeeeeeeeree 





Stone— 
‘ Seythe Stones. 
Pike Mfg Co, li Ap il, 1808.......88}4% 
il Stones, dc 
Pike Mfg. Co.: Price # B 
Hindostan No 1...........0....2+ 8¢ 
WOME BOOED. .cccccssccncecccssecees 5él xe 
ashita Stone, Extra.......... 0¢l es 
Washita Stone, Ne 1.......... . 40¢| = 
Washita Stone, No. 2 300 | & 
Washita Slips, re eeeeaas hams 800 | = 
Washita Slips, No.1............ 70¢}@ 
Stone, No. 1, 3 to Bis fr. = 
~* 
Astensas Stone, He, 2, 536 to Sie, 2 
Turkey O11 Stone, 4 to 8 im...... 80¢ ” 
EE Mv assccnscces «scenes 00) 
Lake ee 00 scccee # B 13¢ 
Lake Superior Slips, Chase.......# B 20¢ 
Steve Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
o agretehore. Oarpet. ° os 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.......... non 4 
Socket...... eoeeenceces wanna £ 
ay 


Streps, Razer— 


Moe evenssessesss 


$2.00, 


eee eeesesee Sete eee eeeeeesee 


00 

Jordan's Pat Peaided, i list Ni 4,” 504 
ov. 

Electric Cultery Co .....0...00.-..0.. Net 


aap or Fillers, pete ge 
piles’ “Challenge,” $20, bo@sones 
+8 dos, No. 1, Wein oon 0. Roas@s0aog 


ees 4, each 936,00. ORS $30.0 Lokneecpsoa 
atta: &.. 















Bir De ceccncccssece oF 
Sweepers, Sanae and Lawn— 
mentees 
Bids Oocccccseses ceccecee 7 
Bissell No. 8 * Cf doa 20-08 
Bissell, G .# dos 
Stand rd ¥ doz $24.00 
Domestic . +.B doe #2100 
Domestic, No. 2 -B dex 
Grand napids eeseses one 
Crown Jewel. No. 4 fiko0, ; 3 
| +e ~_ 
Japanned........... dos $§ 
Excelsior .. dos 
ss Ban saese a dos 
*eeaabe eoneae i 
Weed, improved.......2.... "8 dos 
See spoveee ete cece § dos 
7 ¥ dos 
Monarch... .18 dos 
Goshen..... ¥ doz & 
Ladies’ Friend. aos 
BEVEMSS coccee <sevee ¥ Sos 
BUPPeMe ...cccecccccecsscese®? GOB $B! 





un. 
Thompson Mfg.Co..... eebeanenckes 
, Brads, &e.— 


List October 19, 1889. Old established 
straight Weights a Weight goods 
are soid at lower pri 
Cc Tacks— 


arpet 
American, B! 


. 


os end Copa 


Stock Brinht as d Bi 
aD ued... 
Steel, Tinned and Raa 75% 
Swedes Iron. Blued........ ... res 
Iron Tacks......... ings 
fron Tacks— 





Hungarian Naiis........ ORGS 
Leathered Tacks..... erevceees ‘Sox 


Extra discount 25&2%. 


ee eereeee’ 


Trunk and Clout N 


Fee ee weer eereeses 





Tinned ee aa % 
Basket pails . enepasenee - 61468 
Tin Capped N lg jrvesessscecconed 


Double Point 


coos cccccccscccec OD 
Tapes, Measuring— 


sane sis" Magudas ne 7°" gacsees 
Thermometers— 


"Seonbie Skeine—see Skeins, 
Ties, Bale- & 
Standard Wire, list..............50@10804 


‘Tiqgers’ Shears, dce.—Bee 
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ge 


as ee 
Tire uate ainane &o— 





Mb cncccobesceusecas. ca.eenes ¥ dos 12,00 
Hand Spikes....# dos 6 ft., $15.00; fr. 


"BSCR ang erat 
hes gus i By ‘16 $10 is.00; eT 


ris ee 


12 ft., $14.00; 14 
tt., ; 16 ft., $17.00 
Swamp HOoks.........0...+..8 dos $18,008 
Saw. 
tkins’ Perfection... eB 2.00 
see Bressler... evcccosece . ot 00 
Atkins’ Giant ..........--s000+ dos $4.00 
Pebacce Cutters—Ssce Cutters, To- 
bacco. 
Wransem Lifters — See Lifters, 
Transom. 
Trape— 
Game— 
Sewhouse......... seesenccerered Mofoai0s | Bonne 
40210854 


a Speke. 
ecccccccecece ooe® on $10.00, 50% 
201 


Se ee eee sete ester sees eeeseee 














Galv., Nos.0 to 18.... ...... 70@70&10 


Trowels— Wagen Boxes—See Boxes, Wagon. 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering, Washer Cutters—See Cutters | Tin’d, Tin’d list Nos.0 to 18.70@70&10% 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering or Washer. Btone, 
Disston’s Br’ and Plastering. tg 2bu5% w a Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18.......80% 
Peace’s Plastering. .. . 25@ 629% agen cas acks,Wagon. | right and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 26..80&5% 
Clement & Maynard's * = 808 Ware, Hollow, Enameled. &c. | Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36...824259 
MEL IEE se<acnaasncadngssicoosed Cast iron, Hollow— I i icscccindecamsdiciaia’ slit 
ees 4 ge ccisenasil coaiog ; Tinned Broom Wire 18to31, # B...4M6 
Cleves’ Angle Trowel. ® gro. No 1. see;” Unground.............ssesee0 60£10&10¢ | Galvanized Fence, Nos. 8 and 9..70&10% 
No. 2. $30.; No. 3.$15, net @ iia White Enameled. Wi -Ware— .75@75&5¢ | BPs, list Jan. 18, 1884.... ....26@336S 
Trucks, Warehouse, &o.— Boilers and Saucepans...... 60@60&5% | Copper, list Jan. 18, 1884.......3334@408 
S. a. ae oo Het, "BBa.ccccceccced + — nn and € pans... Scans Annealed Wire on Spools....... oocee 808 
wo CO. ccccccccccccsecssces us 4, ao ’ 
H+ nc ~ a ae Gray Enameled. Malin’sSteel and Tin’d on Spools, .....00% 
uses, Stove 60% | Malin’s Brass and Cop. on Spools.....50% 
See basa | 12te’s Spooled, Tin’d & Annealed..0v&5s 
ws Tate’s Spooled Cop. and Brass.........50% 
Cast Steei Wire............ ae -».508 
0% | Stubs’ Steel Wire ......... .86.00 to 2, 308 
Steel Music Wire, 12 to 30...60@70¢ @ BD 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 
° ee 9 Wire Picture Cord see cord. 
Ad ame >a Each....55¢ 609 75¢ 
2Piy Hemp, Nand pring | Standard oer— Bright Wire Goode— 
sPly Henn, 1 Hail . tate 2 ° ae iii Plain, Dose. Standard list...........+.- eeecececse + 85S 
} nt A n Wrapping, & Bali ase ‘ieee ihe rae a. aes ‘im Wire Cloth and Netting. 
4 an u Db eelers, 1144 in....... eee he 
oa se ae Geer ame fe on Ee 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 19 and 15 B to dos..18¢ | Peck Meai 7 a Galvanised Wire N 
V; Wire, Barb.—Prices unsettled. See 
sos Trade Report. 
indurated Fiber—25% 
Bolid Box.... .......++-050&10@50&1085% 
Spence, Pr ib We Gcccaccccecccsd Wire Repe—see Rove, Wire. 


Poralies ¥ dos., N $3.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw... ..15210% 
'25@30% — Nos. 1)3 and 8 (a 


Washtu 
pieces), 7 
= 


eee ee tees es esneeeres 


eee ee eeeseseseseresers 


tae eeeeee 8 eeeeeee 





Washers— 


a hole.. oe i shops to 1% 


tn toes tars thaw 500 B, © B, 060140, 6D 
boxes 1¢ to list. 








Wrenches— 


Adjustable “8. 











Combination Hand Vises..... # gr $42.00 | ,, Wedeon— 
Cowell Filmd Vise. ane pen ssossecccececccssceee B G8 | Acme, 
anes ve SecccccccccccccccccseceD | me emereneneenene® euveqsquccewanates jeme. © eeeee egecccccee+= 
Sotarprise Pir %‘ ises, each . Weights, Sach— Ware ee 
r Solid Eyes.........+ -seeeeee® tom $18@$19 | Diamond Sieel........... snaqnenneds 
Massey Comb’ . ation 
WwW Well Buckets, Galvanized—sce Sar ee Sea. : 
ads—?P .ce per Buckets, Well, Galvanised. 
0.M.C.2W. .A.—B.E., 11 up... 68¢ Wringers. Chechen 
J.M.C.2W. «. A.—B. E., 9&10,.. 82¢ Wheels, Well. Am. Wringer Co.’s list,July15, 91..3% cash 
OMoew RAR Ege 8 in. $2.96: 10 fm. $8.70; 18 in. BRM | Colby Wr ager Co. at sept 01.28 cash 
—P. EB. 1i up.. ve st Jan 1,1892.2¢ 
OM-CAY Jk: AP: &l0-. 1:60 ——— Peerless Mtg.Co., list Feb., 1892..28eash 
Son TAs: os Wrought Goods— 
Wa — 
Eley’s B. &., il w Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.. 7521 Staples, Hooks,&c., list March 17, 18 
Wley’s P. ., 11 Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18....... 75&5@7 sonshs 




















linder, 4 filtered . 10 18 Litharge, KOgs........+2++-see0es ™% 60 3 eo 
Animal and Vegetable Oils. Paraffine, 23474 gravity. ie 2 ishares. bb end i J aren om ™ -. 
ne, gra CY. ccvceee — _ 
fAneced, CH. om. awe. Param RD cesenne 8 8+ | lote of ® or over, 60 days’ or 9 
Linseed, Ci  Dolledesees 465 @. Paraffine, red 354094 1060 11” 244 % discount for cash if within 15 “2 
Linseed, coos e ° Py 8 of date of invoice. = . ms * 
; % $ to | Paiute and Colors. Ocher! French Washed... Ig He 3 im 
‘ as e s Barytes, Foreign, # ton.$22.00 @24.00 | Ocher, German Washed... 146 a 
er, AMOCFICAD.....-++++ . 
57 @ 68 Barytes, Amer. floated...20.00 @25.00 | Ocher, Mi erican os 9 1: 
29 @ 20% | Barytes, Amer. No. 1....15.00 @17.00 | Grange Mineral, ongen. 10S 10% 3 
xe 98 Barytes, Amer. No. 2.....13.00 @16.00 | Orange German .. ais 09 
«@ Barytes, Amer., No. 8....11.00 @12.00 | Drange Mine English no. @ % io 2 
8244@ 38 | Blue, Celestial........ a ¢6e 8 sheen ta ener 1.00 ous 
nese Paris White, American..... — 
30 31 ag Sonam secdeee 400 @ oa Red, Indian, English... : ae 7 ome or as- 
68 a ue Prussian........... ~ 6% @ Red, Indian, American.... 2 @ 6% » 60 bbis, 
o7 76 Blue, Uleramarine eeegeees ‘2 a WOE, TUPRET.cccccccccceeee 8 @ u on less 
78 e 76 | Brown, Vandyke,Amer.. 8 @ 83] Req’ Venetian, American. - 
78 81 | Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ §& # 100 B.1,00 91.10 
- @ 45 Carmine, No. 40, in bulk 3.10 @ oe. Red, Venetian, lish.... 1.20 2-35 $ 30 
64 @ 55 | Carmine, No. 40, in boxes Italian, Burnt and * 
. 57 @ 58 or barrels ....-........-- 8.20 @ MOET WD  ccickdacarenteks 4@e 5 10 
60 @ 60 | Carmine, No.40,tnounce, | tal, Burnt Lumps le 5 s 
iveanassdcaceantine ¥ —_) ie 
62 63 Chalk, in bulk.... ®ton. .... 2.00 Ital. Raw L _— @ 6 
30 $ 81 | Chalk, in bbis..# 100 2 3 @ 40 } American, iow ins 1 “0 
as Ge es China Clay, Sien American, Burnt 45 
87 @ .. ton.13.00 @ 18.00 and Powdered............ 1 1 is 
; $8 S [; | gonute oxide, propden. 9.00 @31.00 | nales Prone cc as iy a 
@,black.. .... = §|§ § | Tale, American......... 
“6 4 lots 100%.2.50 @ .... | Terra Alba, frch. #1008 75°@ 90 1856 
4244@ 43 | Cobalt, Oxide, black...... Terra Alba, English ....... 70 @ 75 is 
54@ 54 less 100B°2.65 @ 2.90 | Terra Alba, AmericanNo.1 70 @ 75 is 
6 @ Green, Paris, 138 @ 1554/ Terra Alba,American No.2 45 @ 650 10 
* $8 @ 40 Green Paris, 170 @ 1756 DB mber, Turkey, Bnt. and wo 
43 @ 45 TES cccantanen haces 4@e@ 16 insaiasha enmaneet aD se 4 
84 36 | Green, Paris, small 154@ 22 | umber, Lurkey @ 3 a 
ss é — ag 2 od 3 Umber, Turkey, Raw and “O1 
86S sr | feud tne. BB white... “4® 10 | umber Turkey. i'w Lips M 
60 @ 62 Amn. White, dry or 3 Umber, Turkey, > * 2 1 
50 @ 60 Kegs, lots less than 500 B... @ 7% | Umber, Turkey, R’wAmer, 1 ls 
6 @ ti} Kegs, lots 500 to 5 tons... @; ellow, Chrome........... : 10 8 2 sone 2 
Kegs, lota 5 tons to 12 tons.. of Vermilion Americ. Lead. 11 uw a1 = 
Rent ote 39 Sensans over. @ Vermilion, ‘er, bulk, 57 ae 
Lead White in ofl 25® tin Vermilion, ver, bags. 68 : Glue. 
.. Pails 0 ees tan @ %| Vermilion Quicksilver, Low Grade........0....8B 8 10 
in 1246 D tin emaller DE .. ewstecs 62 s -. | Cabinet......... cccccccccenes ls 
70@ ™% add So bes prise... @ 1° | Vermilion import 8 @ 90 36 
ian 3 te,in to5 Das Vermilion, imitation, Eng. 8 35 3 20 
‘90 gravity, summer. a4 bg Red. bbis. and $F Vormi oa, Ohtness..... oe 4 io $ is 
cy filtered..... 14 3 16 ea? het seid an Whiting Common @ 100 % + 45 Eaatesues witddetas 9 
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THE IRON AGE. 





July 7, 1892 








JULY 6,1892, 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report 





IRON AND STEEL. 
Bar Iron from Store. 


Came Tron: aan 

to 2 in. round an ee. @ 2.1 
to6in. x %tolin... ... {® b 1.9@ oF 
Refined Iron: 

§ to 2in. round pas \ ame che 

i to 4 in. x &tolin.... ... th 

4% to6 in. x 54 to - 

1 to 6 in. «ond B18. Liseatnehehe em 22 @ 2.30¢ 

and 11-16 round and 8q.# I 2.10 @ 2.20¢ 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12....8 th 2 > —_— 2.40¢ 
* Burden Best’ Iron, base price.? Db. .- -3.00¢ 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8.” fron, 

DOSS PEIOB.....  wccere. — svvee eB D.. .....2.80¢ 
PEPER sx cassee~ Ghee ocbse oom DP inscsse 3.00¢ 
NN Ree 3.75 @ 4.00¢ 
Norway Shapes.. ; ee . 4.50 @ 5.00¢ 

Merchant Steel from Store. 


Per pound 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
price in ED oo ene ee eda 234¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots. 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel ‘Machinery, base price in 
RE EE nosece sc covnns Seskeacseuuens 


Sheet Iron from Store, 


2.00 @ 2.10¢ 


Common R. G. Cleaned 











American. American. 
Nos. ¥ - ss iene eae . . - wee 
21 to 24 a6 Des Bdge 
25 and 26 Bs@ . B54¢ 
ieee. ews 3% @... 3146 
ake cous ‘ Bs@... 4¢ 
ID TBS TBs waccnsnnenseoce, scene #8 tb 4¢ @ 4464 
Galvanized Sheet Iron. 
B. B. 2d qual 
Nos. 10 to 16.......... 8 Tb 4.20¢ 4 ¢ 
17 to 22..... Bote 4.30¢ 
lS ae eb 4 4.70¢ 
ED EDss sateved Tb 5.30¢ 5 ¢ 
ee aaa @ Db 5.60¢ 5.30¢ 
eS es eancol RPDre ¢ 5.71 
DD sina s<as'e PHT ¢ 6. 70¢ 
Genuine Russia, according to 
assortment........... .... Bd S ge @ Bb 
Patent Pianished .......... 
Craig Polished Sheet Steel e bs 
English Steel from ome 
I is. Cpnncdracatunsnianensie eh ¢ 
OS arr. #8 DIb6@Il17 ¢ 
ER asses senbsscns ¥6s ¥aseneer Bbd16 ¢ 
TOSS DOD EMORE. 2.0.00. ccccessesccvccse RPD15 ¢ 
DiMater, 1st GMGUEY....2... ceccesese coves @mh12 ¢ 
SPOR TINNGL, BOKE..0 0.0 00000000 ccceveciess # D110 ¢ 
CG otk nave aca chanensdcaeee pb o ¢ 
IN CA. sn 55d 2k ie Rhenwnebesn<te pbs ¢ 
Sheet Cast "Steel, ist quality. .-. @ D1 ¢ 
2d queity three sasen. bOOd. .BPdu ¢ 
GIR v'c0e se scsese0s ‘ “% } 12¢ 
R. Mushet’s aoe. Favs b48 ¢ 
- itanic” ..... eDw ¢ 
METALS, 
am Per b 
SS, a suliwes’ienebus kaye: See 
EE sc SGbUseckuceeeeween's  senrcxank 23¢ 
EE I ait cth nds ncanendibests 15 canned 25¢ 


Tin Piates. 
Duty: 2.2 cents per pound. 
Charcoal Plates.— Bright. 


Guaranteed Plates command a L pasene, 
according to quality. 


Melyn and CaliandGrade.IC, 10 “_" @ $6. 
a - - ey 1S Eee.. 6 
- - - ey 1 Re. 6 
ni es ~ sa ow m.. 13 
= “2 ° sts BB Ee.. R 
= ” © Sy we we... 8 
7 - J " 8. 
. a 17. 


ot) 
oe 


Aftaway Grade 


ry “ 
“ “ 
“, “ 

a7 
at a 
ee 77 
oo “ 
ee ry 


O©HGONHHOHHHOOHHEOO 
scabussensesseuseeas 


aako® AATAAIAIT AAMwS 


=e 





Coke Plates.— Bright. 
8tee] Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. $5.70 @ 
>. ae 
20 x 28.. 11.50 
TX, We MEM... ce. 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. ; 
Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 
Guaranteed Plates command special prices 
according to quality. 
Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20 






Copper. 

Doty: Pig, Bar and Iugot, 144¢; Old Oopper, 1¢ 
BD. anufactured (inciuding all articles of 
which Copper is a component of chief value), 
85 s ad valorem. 


Ingot 
ite: “sutilbtince doc auew ss aabibenexes @ 121 
Ansonia Grade Arizona ... ........ @'‘2¢ 
Ansonia Grade Casting. . ...... ..... @ 1ll4¢ 


Sheet and Rolt, 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, Decem- 
ber 5, 1890. Subject to a discount of 10% @ 20%, 
according to size of order. 








8 a Weights per square foot and prices 

5 s per pound. 

~ _ . : : : : 

§ -& & /sls/sjsisiss 

FE § B/slB/B\e/z/Ble 
= 

$38 5 z Sisisi£isig 

a & Oo/8/2/2/8|8]@ 

80-——72____| 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 2% | 25 | 2 

30-—————-72 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 31 

86——-96 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 30 | 33 |. 

36-—_—96 | 22 | 22 | 23 25 | 27 | 31 | 35 |. 

48——-96-—_—___| 22 | 22 | 4 | | <8 | 82 

4896 | 22 | 22 | 25 | 27 | 29 | 33 

60-—96-——__—| 22 | 22 | 27 | 29 | 34].... 

GO—————96 [| 22 | 23 | 28 [....]....]...Jeee 

84—96-———_ | 23 | M1 |.... 

84————96 | 24 | 25 |....]..-.] 000. 

Over &in.wide! 25 | 27 |....!.... 


RRR Re eR HEHEHE HEH eee eeeeeeeeeee oe 


un 
circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 3 cents 
pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
opper of the same thickneas, 

Cold or Hard Rolled oR 14 oz. ®@ square 
foot and heavier, 1¢ over the foregoing 
prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled 3 lighter than 14 oz. 
# square foot, 2¢ over the foregoing 


prices. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 
Per pound 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 
10 ounce and up to 12 OUNCE. ...... 2... eee eeeees 29¢ 
Lighter than 10 OUNCE......,....-- ceecececeseees 


a2¢ 
rcles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 
Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Rottome 
10 4 @ 20 % discount, according to size of order. 


Copper Wash Bowl Bottoms. 
BORO, cc ccccnccpencesh saebere BR D de, 10% @ 20% 


Poe eee eee eee eee eee Cee ee eee ee eee) 


elena sheets on one side's 80 x 60 each........ 30¢ 
For oF tinhing boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in, x . 


CORR eee CORSE HHH eee eee SHH Oe 


SHOPPER Reema ee EEE CHEE HEE BEES 


in.) each 
Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 
GRUNTS DGB. cccccccccccss  seorcgcsbecvccnced 
For tinning both sides double the above prices. 
Planished Brass and Copper. 


Not larger than 30 x 60. 





Ra 24¢ B Db 
Dh. 6ceahincbesneene’ SHIN URRERSORENIORE 25¢ 5 b 
PEs: nish nncndeewnd. esas. ob nnssianssesouen 27¢ B@ D 
Seamless Tubes 
Net. 
Dec, 16, 1891. 
0.@ N. @. a ow BM le 1 | is 
s14 6-12 30; 26/| 23 22; Z21| 20; 17 
15 13; 31) 26) 24); 28| 22; 21; 18 
16 14| 82) 27) 26| 24) 23) 22).18 
17 16 | 883 /| 28/| 26) 28/| 24| 23) 19 
18 16| 35 | 20) 27) 25) 24) 28} 20 
19 17| 36/| 80/| 28/| 27/| 26| 26)| 2 
20 18-19 | 87/| 32 $e 29) 28) 27| 2 
21 20) 39/| 34 81 | 80; 20)| 27 
22 21 | 41/ 85| 84| 82] 81) 30; 20 
2 #2 43 87); 85| 84) 88) 82/| 32 
24 28 | 46/| 89/ 87)| 36 | 34; 33; 84 
2b 24} 49 42/| 38/| 8381 871 36)| 38 
Copper Tubes, 3¢ # ® additio 
Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 8¢ # B additional 
Brased Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive. 
Above 5-16 inch to 8 inch, inclusive ....... ..0+..++..85¢ 
Hp gp ee eececccoecocccosoccece cocccsocces econ 





TR eerie ys 
Bronse Tubing, 3¢ ¥® Dd meso Gian Snes. 
Discount from . 


eveccose coovcneO® oS 
Rell and Sheet Brass. 


Common High Brass :| in. | in. | im. }im.\im.}in.{in.|in. 
Wider than 24 | 26 | 28 | 30} 32) 34 36) 38 

and including 26 | 28 | 30 | 32) 34) 36) 38) 40 

To No. 20, iaciasive., 36 |.89 |.42 |.46).60).55).60).65 
Nos, 21, 22,23 and 24.|.37 |.40 |.48 |.47/.61).66).61/.68 
Nos. 25 and 26......... 11188 [141° [44 [ash5e2l.57 ,63).71 
Nos, 27 and 28......... 39 |.42 |.45 |.49).63/.58).65/.75 


Discount from List 10 % to 25 4, 


Brass and Copper Wire. 
List January 17, 1884, 





Soft & 
Numbered by Stubs’ | hard |SPr28) Low | Cop- 
gauge. high SD | prass.| per. 





Discount 10 % to 25 . 
Fine Numbers. 








Spring 
Numbered by Lond Low | Cop- 
gauge. § | Brass. big brass. | per. 





ake 


67 
78 


beek 


1.70 





aks 


— % discoun 
Spring Wire.’ i # DB advance. 
I aH vets an 
Copper Belt ape ese Rive d Ryrre. 


». 
NO. 5. ..ccccccccccerceeeehOG | NO. LL. .cccccccccencceees 
NO, 6....0008 ereeeeceeees 494 | NO. 12...csecccveevee os 
NO. Toccccrcccccccccccces 49¢ | NO. 18.......caceee ovens O08 
NO. 8... csccccccvccceses NO. 14...00005 eeeseeee ++ 65¢ 
te eeeceecveeececcoes Hy NO. 16....scccceeseeeeeee TOO 


54¢ 
ay < @ 5 # discount. 


Tobin Bronze—Rods. 
Drawn Rods for Bolts, Forgings, &c. 

\4 to “inch inclusive ; 18¢ 
Over % to 34 inches DOE ca caccccecetccact img ¢ Db 
Over 34 to 5 inches inclusive... 
Piston Rods, Finished True, 
44 to 34 inch es acct caseon 
Over 3% to 2 inches inclusive.. ‘a 
Over 2 to 8i4 inches inc usive 
Over 334 to 5 inches inclusive 


Spelter,. 





Duty: ee arene mere 

Western Spelcer . uke cseenpn ¢ 

Bertha (Pure). ..6 wcecrccescccccsees oe 8YKe 
Zi 


eeeeccecececcees- . t eeecesecccceeescced 








atiericas me Fis Veeee sc60 s000 ed @ ee 
Seeeeesesoces Keesnenenes® Secce. sbsoes oS ¢ 
ee ee aan eee 

to discount 20 s.. - 

Tin-Lined Pipe, sub ject to discount 20 ++ OF 
Sheet. subject to discount 2¢.. —........... eel 

Old Lead in exchange, 3n¢ ? DR. 
eae, 





Wiping ; 
The prices of tn iy diner lien of oie 


in the market a 


rivate brands vary 
according to composi ae 





"Antimony, 8: . Fr 1514 
SORRER..20-+ pvenccce © ce ¢ 
Hallett’s. .. i eocses a3 ¢ 

“ALUMINUM. ® 

Prices Per Ton. 
Duty: 15 cents per pound. 

Over 98 ¢ pure ® .75 
04 < @ 98 # pure D .66 


ea05 
ace 


ue 


= 


ab 
= 


gsi 


stove Fiate Seren. Seeeeeererere res “ssn gross tom 


